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It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  cur  methods  of  law  making  and  on  our 
legislators  that  there  are  grave  doubts  about  the  legality  of  the  new 
tariff  law,  the  act  which  occupied  the  most  attention  in  and  was  the 
most  important  measure  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Advices  from  Colorado  convey  the  information  that  a  miners’  home  is 
soon  to  be  established  at  Denver  by  private  contributions.  It  is  to  be 
open  to  indigent  and  homeless  miners.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  char¬ 
itable  institution,  but  one  upon  which  the  miner,  by  nature  of  his  occu¬ 
pation,  has  a  claim.  In  few  occupations  are  the  perils  so  great  a^ 
with  the  miner.  He  is  constantly  in  danger  of  losing  life,  limb 
or  health  while  working  for  his  daily  bread.  These  homes,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  serve  to  mitigate  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  indigent  old  age.  From  a  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point  it  should  receive  hearty  encouragement.  The  administration  of 


this  home  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  managerial  board, 
which  fact,  together  with  the  worthy  purpose  which  it  is  calculated  to 
subserve,  go  far  towards  insuring  its  success. 

The  Director  of  tbe  Mint  has  promptly  explained  in  his  letter  puUished 
on  another  page,  what  the  Mint  has  done  in  answer  to  the  complaining 
stockholders  of  the  Comstock.  Undoubtedly  these  gentlemen  will,  in 
due  time,  give  their  view  of  the  case  and  state  the  reasons  they  have  for 
considering  as  unsatisfactory  the  investigation  of  the  Carson  mint,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Director  Leech.  And  if  they  can  show  good  cause  for  ask¬ 
ing  it,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  Director  of  the  Mint  will  do 
anything  that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  management  of  any  and 
all  of  the  local  mints  above  the  reach  of  suspicion.  The  letter  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  “One  of  the  Victims,”  published  on  another  page,  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  our  last  issue,  and,  of  course,  before  the  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint. 


WHERE  THE  SILVER  WILL  OOME  FROM. 


We  were  told  when  our  silver  bill  was  under  discussion  in  Congress 
that  no  silver  could  come  to  this  country  “  because  there  is  no  silver  in 
Europe  to  come.”  At  the  time  we  stated  our  opinion  that  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  would  no  doubt  take  advantage  of  our  willingness  to  buy 
so  largely  at  high  prices,  and  unload  some  of  their  silver  coinage  on  us 
replacing  it  by  gold.  This  appears  to  have  already  taken  place  in  some 
instances,  even  before  the  price  for  silver  here  had  advanced  very  far. 

The  Neiu  Freie  Preaae,  Vienna.  Oct.  8,  says  that  a  conference  has  been  held  by 
Dr.  Dnnajewski,  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance;  Dr.  Wekerle,  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  the  Directors  of  tbe  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  to  consider  tbe  finan¬ 
cial  situation  resulting  from  the  recent  silver  l^slation  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  agreed  to  redeem  State  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  200,(XI0,0(X)  fiorins,  leaving 
112,000,(X)0  fiorins  in  circulation  The  latter  will,  however,  represent  the  gold  instead 
of  the  silver  florin.  A  foreign  loan  of  2iiO,000.0(X)  florins  will  be  raised  to  redeem  that 
amount  of  paper  currency.  Of  this  amount  140,OOu,(XM)  florins  will  be  raised  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  60.(K)0.u0O  florins  by  Hungary.  The  bank  was  also  authorized  to  sell  a  first 
installment  of  50,000,(K)0  florins  worth  of  silver  coin  and  bullion.  The  transactions, 
the  pa^r  says,  are  not  expected  to  take  place  this  year. 

The  Presae  and  the  Fremdenblatt  deny  the  re^rt  of  the  results  of  the  conference 
between  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Finance  Ministers  and  tbe  Directors  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  as  published  by  the  Faue  Freie  Preaae.  They  declare 
that  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon  at  tbe  conference. 

This  report  of  the  Neue  Freie  Preaae  may  be  unauthorized,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  circumstantial  and  too  specific  to  be  without  some  foundation. 
Naturally  the  Austrian  Government  would  not  wish  such  a  report  to  get 
out,  since  it  desires  to  get  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  its  silver.  If  “a  first 
installment”  is  50,000,000  florins,  or  say  $21,000,000,”  what  amount  may 
we  expect  from  that, source?  In  the  meantime  our  silver  market  remains 
dull  and  declining,  and  our  silver  production,  as  well  as  that  of  some 
other  countries,  is  increasing. 


THE  TAMARACK  MINIHO  OOMPAHY’S  REPORT. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  a  criticism  of  some  points  in  the 
Tamarack  Mining  Ckimpany’s  report,  which  have  a  wider  application 
than  this  special  case. 

The  custom,  more  or  less  general,  of  charging  up  to  an  “  improvement 
account  ”  the  expenditures  of  a  mine  for  buildings,  machinery,  shafts,  and 
other  development  work,  is,  we  think,  unwise  and  misleading,  even  where 
a  certain  amount  of  the  receipts  is  credited  to  sinking  fund  annually  to 
extinguish  this  improvement  accoimt.  When  a  mine  is  worked  out,  the 

improvements  ”  are  practically  valueless,  and  therefore  this  item  of 
“  assets  ”  in  a  mine  account  is  misleading,  to  say  the  least. 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  certain  times  the  expenditures  for  improvements 
may  be  much  heavier  than  the  average,  and  that  the  even  flow  of  divi¬ 
dends  might  be  impeded  by  charging  these  improvements  all  at  once  up  to 
current  expenses;  but  it  is  a  far  better  method  to  start  out  by  providing  a 
sufficient  “reserve  fund,”  which  would  in  its  fluctuations  equalize  the 
effect  of  such  unusual  expenditures  upon  dividends.  The  improvement 
account  as  an  “  asset  ”  of  a  mining  company  is  for  the  most  part 
simply  a  myth,  and  should  not  be  retained  where  its  chief  effect 
is  to  mislead  the  unwary,  first  into  believing  that  the  value  of  the  stock 
of  the  company  should  be  credited  with  the  improvement  account  as  a 
real  asset,  and  secondly,  by  creating  a  false  impression  as  to  the  actnal 
cost  of  production.  The  cost  per  pound  or  ton  of  production  is  the  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  divided  by  the  product,  unless,  indeed,  the 
purchase  of  new  property  for  cash  is  provided  for  by  the  issue  of  new 
stock  at  the  then  market  price. 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  low  average  price  received  for  Tama- 
!  rack  copper  during  the  year,  and  this  is  certainly  a  subject  of  universal 
comment.  We  think  the  stockholders  are  entitled  to  some  explanation 
from  their  trustees  of  this  item  in  the  account.  The  price  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  sales  agents  of  the  company  have  the  reputation 
on  the  street  of  getting  about  all  the  market  will  stand  for  anything  they 
have  to  sell,  and  in  this  case  the  average  market  was  certainly  far  above 
the  price  given  in  the  company’s  accounts. 

We  believe  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  mine  administrations  that  tbe 
stockholders  should  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
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directors  are  discharging  their  trust,  and  the  Tamarack  Ck)mpany  has 
always  furnished  sufficiently  full  reports  to  enable  the  stockholders  to 
criticise  intelligently.  We  tiust  they  will  now  reply  to  this  criticism  of 
our  correspondent  and  give  the  further  information  the  report  seems  to 
demand. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  if  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company 
gave  its  stockholders  the  full  information  to  which  they  are  entitled  con¬ 
cerning  the  cost  of  production  and  the  administration  of  their  property, 
that  cost  would  long  ago  have  been  greatly  reduced,  for  it  is  notorious 
-  that  thus  is  one  of  the  most  extravagantly  managed  properties  on  the 
continent,  and  though  there  has  never  been  a  suspicion  that  “Comstock 
methods"  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  extravagance,  yet  to  the 
stockholders  the  effect  is  appreciably  the  same. 

Criticism  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  amour  propre  of  honest  men, 
but  it  is  wholesome.  Men  who  are  honest  can  always  make  this  fact  ap- 
j)ear  in  answer  to  open  criticism.  It  is  the  secret  assassins  of  reputation, 
the  Mafia  of  social  or  business  life,  that  honest  men  have  to  fear. 


AS  oipes  SEE  ns. 

The  visit  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  this  country  and  the  criticisms 
made  by  some  of  its  members  upon  the  management  of  our  iron  and  steel 
works  have  called  renewed  attention  to  the  differences  between  American 
and  foreign  engineering  pi-actice  to  which  we  have  frequently  referre<l. 

The  point  of  difference  which  is  most  observable  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  all  o^)erations  are  conducted  in  America  as  compared  with  foreign 
iron  and  steel  works.  Here  both  men  and  machinery  seem  to  be  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  the  effort  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible  number  of  tons 
in  a  day.  The  energy  of  the  American  owners  is  concentrated  on  the 
saving  in  two  great  factors  in  production,  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  time.  Wages  are  high,  therefore  the  labor  must  be  dispens^  with 
wherever  possible  and  automatic  machinery  substituted.  Time  is  still 
more  valuable,  and  none  of  it  must  be  wasted.  It  appears  to  l)e  as  crimi¬ 
nal  for  a  machine  or  a  furnace  to  stand  idle  as  for  a  man. 

In  consetjuence  of  this  hurry  and  rush  in  American  works,  other  econ¬ 
omies  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  such  neglect  seemed  to  elicit  criticisms 
from  our  English  visitors,  which  overbalanced  their  approbation  of 
our  skill  in  other  directions.  The  waste  of  material  was  especially  ob¬ 
jected  to.  The  amount  of  our  crop  ends  in  steel  mills  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  any  English  works.  Our  steam  engines  were  thought  to  be  de¬ 
cidedly  wasteful  of  steam,  and  our  boilers  not  dui’able  nor  safe.  Fuel 
economy,  except  in  a  few  of  the  liest  managed  works,  seems  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  save  by-products  of  coke 
ovens  as  in  Europe. 

Xo  doubt  many  of  these  criticisms  are  well  deserved.  Until  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg,  the  waste  of  coal  in  the  iron  works  of 
that  city  was  simply  scandalous.  Scarcely  a  steam  boiler  could  be  found 
in  the  city  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  chimney  gases  was  not  from 
SUO  to  1,(MM)  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  puddling  and  heating  furnaces  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  the  old  styles  which  seem  to  be  especially  cal¬ 
culated  to  utilize  only  five  i>er  cent,  of  the  fuel  burned  in  them,  and  to 
waste  the  other  9.5  per  cent.  Steam  engines  also,  except  in  recently  built 
or  remodeled  works,  were  of  the  old-fashioned,  slow  stroke,  throttling 
and  non-condensing  styles,  the  retention  of  which  in  these  days  of  ccm. 
pound  condensing  engines  is  a  disgrace.  Since  natural  gas  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  its  great  abundance  and  cheapness  has  even  served  to  retard 
improvements  in  steam  plants  in  iron  and  steel  works,  but  now  that  there 
are  signs  of  the  exhaustion  or  curtailment  of  the  supply,  and  the  price 
charged  for  its  use  is  raised,  there  will  likely  be  more  attention  paid  to  its 
economy. 

In  each  of  the  cities  which  the  foreign  guests  visited  the  daily  paper's 
showed  their  usual  enterprise  in  printing  interviews  with  some  of  the 
visitors,  in  which  they  w’cre  made  to  express  unbounded  astonishment  and 
approbation  of  what  they  had  witnessed  in  America ;  but  to  one  who 
had  traveled  with  them  from  place  to  place  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
expressions  of  commendation  were  generally  offset  by  criticisms.  What 
nature  had  given  to  America,  such  as  her  climate,  her  scenery,  her  great¬ 
ness  of  distances,  her  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  her  natural  gas, 
were  extolled  as  they  should  be;  but  what  man  had  done  was  tisually  but 
faintly  praised.  “  Very  clever!  but  I  think  our  way  is  quite  as  good,  if 
not  better,"  was  a  common  verdict.  The  large  daily  product  of  our  blast 
furnaces  was  attributed  to  our  excellent  ores,  and  not  to  skill  in  manage¬ 
ment.  and  the  short  life  of  the  furnaces  Vvas  contrasted  with  the  long  life 
of  foreign  furnaces,  to  our  detriment.  Our  rapid  rail  rolling  was  thought 
not  to  produce  as  good  rails,  and  to  be  obtained  with  an  excessive  wear 
and  tear  of  mill  and  driving  of  the  men,  which  would  not  be  submitted 
to  in  England.  Even  our  newest  machine  works,  such  as  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Works  at  Wilmerding,  were  found  fault  with  as  not 
being  sufficiently  lighted. 

Much  of  the  criticism  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mental  habit  of  the 
Englishman— he  is  usually  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  find  fault 
with;  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  criticised  occasionally,  as  it  may  reveal 


to  us  shortcomings  which  we  had  not  before  suspected,  and  lead  to  im¬ 
provements  in  our  practices,  even  if  it  should  necessitate  the  copying  of 
some  foreign  ideas  and  methods.  While  we  do  lead  the  world  in  the  out¬ 
put  of  our  blast  furnaces,  converter  and  rail  mills,  there  are  many  les¬ 
sons  we  may  yet  learn  from  our  transatlantic  rivals. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  fact,  which  was  frequently  brought  out  in  addresses 
made  at  the  meetings,  that  America  is  indebted  to  England  for  nearly  all 
our  iron  and  steel  metallurgical  methods,  and  while  our  iron  and  steel 
engineer  have  taken  precedence  in  developing  the  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  features  of  the  works,  they  have  not  been  noted  as  originators  of  new 
metallurgical  processes.  The  names  of  Huntsman,  Cort,  Neilson, 
Heath.  Mushet,  Bessemer,  Siemens  and  Thomas  stand  pre-eminent 
as  English  metallurgical  discoverers,  and  no  list  of  Americans 
can  be  named  who  can  by  any  stretch  of  tiie  imagination  be 
compar>^d  with  these  as  great  originators  airtl  discoverers  in 
iron  and  steel  metallurgy.  The  one  American  engineer  whom  by 
common  consent  is  accorded  the  first  rank  among  American  steel  works 
engineers,  the,  late  A.  L.  Holi.ey,  was  strictly  a  mechanical  engineer,  and 
his  work  was  in  improving  the  methods  of  handling  Bessemer  steel  and  not 
in  the  process  of  making  it.  Of  those  ho  have  brought  our  practice  to 
its  present  stage  of  progress,  such  as  tlie  brothers  Fritz,  the  two  Joneses, 
Forsyth,  Fry  and  Hunt,  there  is  not  one  who  has  contributed  to  it 
any  original  metallurgical  idea.  Thev  have  merely  as  mechanical 
engineers  adopted  the  leading  ideas  of  the  foreign  metallurgists,  invented 
and  impi'oved  machinery  for  carrying  out  these  ideas,  and  have  shown 
extraordinary  skill  as  organizer's  of  men  and  machinery  in  such  a  way 
as  to  turn  out  vast  amounts  of  product. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  American  mind  which  prevents 
it  from  producing  great  iron  metallurgical  discoveries,  for  we  have  in¬ 
vented  many  processes  for  the  extraction  of  other  metals  from  their  ores; 
but  the  reason  it  has  not  done  so  heretofore  in  iron,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  imder  which  the  American  iron  indu.stry  has  ex¬ 
isted  during  past  years  has  not  been  conducive  to  such  discoveries.  An 
American  iron  master  and  his  engineers  have  in  the  ))ast  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  discoveries.  In  times  of  dull  trade  there  is  no  money 
available  to  spend  for  costly  ex})erimeut.  When  trade  is  brisk  all  the 
energies  of  master  and  men  must  be  centralized  on  the  single  work  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  output  and  })iling  up  the  prefits  or  extending  the 
works,  and  there  is  no  time  of  leisure  to  devote  to  experiments. 
No  great  discovery  in  metallurgy  has  been  made  and 
brought  into  actual 'use  without  years  of  hard  work,  patient  study, 
and  costly  exi>eriment.  The  letter  which  Sir  Henry  Bessemer 
transmitted  to  the  Pittsburg  meeting,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
October  11,  recounting  the  story  of  liLs  invention  of  Bessemer  steel,  gives 
nse  to  the  question,  What  American  iron-master  or  metallurgist,  even  if 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  at  or  before  Bessemer’s  time  (as  William 
Kelly  did,  in  fact),  could  have  done  what  Bessemer  did  to  bring  the 
invention  to  a  .success’?  Who  could  have  spent  the  money  and  time  that 
he  did,  in  spite  of  discouragements  and  obloquy  for  years,  to  develop  an 
idea  which  was  denounced  on  every  side  as  a  delusion  ’?  We  have  had 
inventors  and  students  who  would  have  been  glad  to  devote  years  to  such 
work,  but  they  were  not  at  the  same  time  capitalists,  and  hence  would 
have  been  unable  to  carr)'  out  their  experiments. 

In  the  development  of  the  mechanical  engineering  of  iron  works, 
which  has  been  the  especial  work  of  Americans,  there  has  been  no  such 
difficulty.  Each  step  forward,  in  the  way  of  improved  machinery  for 
handling,  brings  an  immediate  finauoial  return  and  encouragement  to 
go  further.  Hence  the  engineers  have  had  a  chance  in  this  country 
which  the  chemists  and  metallurgists  have  not. 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  metallurgical  discoveries  ought 
to  be  as  much  expected  here  as  in  Europe.  Many  of  our  establishments 
are  now  on  a  solid  basis,  possessing  great  wealth,  mechanical  equipment 
which  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  ten  or  twenty  years  without  further 
improvement,  excellent  organization  of  both  technical  and  managing 
staff,  and  finely  equipped  chemical  laboratories.  Some  of  these  works 
should  be  able  not  only  to  develop  students  and  discoverers,  but  to  provide 
them  with  sufficient  money  for  metallurgical  experiments. 

.  Another  path  in  which  the  American  works  can  now  develop  is  in  that 
of  reducing  wastes  of  fuel  and  of  material.  Now  that  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  has  developed  machinery  for  handling  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  manual  labor  is  required,  the  engineers 
might  be  allowed  to  take  a  rest  in  this  direction  and  devote  themselves  to 
perfecting  the  steam  boilers  and  engines  and  furnaces,  with  a  view  to 
saving  fuel.  The  question  of  coking  our  poorer  coals  should  be  studied 
and  methods  adopted  of  saving  the  valuable  products  now  thrown  away 
in  the  waste  g'ases.  The  waste  in  crop  ends,  in  scaling,  in  fluxing,  etc., 
should  also  be  studied  and  remedied. 

If  the  owners  of  our  larger  works  would  pay  some  attention  to  these 
questions  it  would  result  before  long  in  removing  the  reproach  that  we 
are  behind  Europe  in  these  matteis,  and  might  in  time  enable  Americans 
to  point  to  a  list  of  metallurgists  who  would  rank  with  the  English  names 
alxive  and  with  the  list  we  already  have  of  mechanical  engineers. 


OoT.  25,  1890. 
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The  Principles  of  Mechanics  as  Applied  to  the  Solar  System  ;  also 
i  THE  Causes  of  Magnetic  Currents,  Heat,  Ocean  Currents,  Earth¬ 
quakes,  ETC.  Pamphlet,  70  pages.  Printed  by  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San 

Francisco.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  given.  He  probably 
expects  either  that  his  views  will  make  such  a  sensation  in  the  scientific 
world  that  the  resulting  fame  will  be  too  much  for  his  modesty,  or  else 
that  the  possible  criticisms  of  his  work  will  not  hurt  him  if  he  preserves 
his  incognito.  The  pamphlet  will  be  appreciated  best  by  collectors  of 
“  curios’’  in  scientific  literature,  such  as  those  devoted  to  squaring  the 
circle  or  disproving  the  pythagorean  theorem. 

The  following  extracts  ate  sufficient  to  show  the  principal  idea  of 
the  author,  to  exemplify  which  is  the  object  of  the  pamphlet  : 

“  The  author  attempts  herein  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
forces  are  acting  together  upon  the  planetary  bodies  when  one  force  is 
always  trying  to  draw  them  to  itself,  while  the  other  is  always  keeping 
them  certain  distances  away.  The  repelling  force  is  claimed  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  centrifugal  force  which  is  developed  by  the  rotation  of  the 
sun  and  planets  on  their  axes,  and  which  is  thrown  from  the  equatorial 
surfaces  of  the  revolving  bodies.  .  .  .  The  repelling  action  of  the  sun 

and  of  the  revolving  planetary  bodies  is  a  law  natural  to  them,  for 
by  tlieir  rotation  they  are  always  throwing  off  the  repelling  force, 
whether  a  planetary  body  or  substance  upon  which  it  can  act  be 
within  range  or  not,  .  .  .  These  influences  or  forces  which  are  thrown 
off  seem  to  be  drawn  to  the  sun,  from  the  space  at  each  side  of  its  equa¬ 
torial  region,  and  carried  by  the  sun’s  rotation  to  or  near  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  gaseous  envelope,  at  or  near  the  sun’s  equatorial  plane,  there 
to  be  thrown  off  as  the  repelling  force,  while  new  influences  or  elements 
are  continually  being  drawn  to  the  sun,  and  replacing  them  only  to  be 
thrown  off  in  the  same  manner.” 

The  book  is  well  written,  and  except  that  the  theory  is  so  utterly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  astronomy,  it  shoivs  none  of  the  usual 
marks  of  a  crank  book.  It  will  probably,  however,  not  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  scientific  world,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

An  AMERICAN  Geological  Railway  Guide.  Giving  the  Geological 
Formation  at  every  Railway  Station,  Notes  on  Interesting  Places  on  the 
Route,  and  a  Description  of  ?ach  of  the  Formations.  By  James  Mac- 
Farlane,  Ph.  D.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  James  R. 
MacFarlane.  420  pages.  Price,  ^2.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  lirst  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1878.  The  present  edi¬ 
tion  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  first  one,  containing  much  new 
matter.  In  the  introduction  the  work  is  said  to  be  for  the  use  of  three 
classes.  1.  yiiose  who  are  not  geologists,  to  them  it  is  a  substitute  for  a 
traveling  professor  of  geology,  giving  in  a  small  space  the  names  of  the 
geological  formations  which  occur  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  and 
notes  directing  the  attention  to  interesting  geological  places  and  objects 
on  the  routes.  2.  For  geologists,  it  embraces  the  result  of  a  vast  amount 
of  learning  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  a  minuteness  of  local  geology  for 
which  they  might  ransack  libraries  in  vain,  and  which  no  one  man  could 
possibly  furnish.  3.  For  useful,  practical  purposes.  A  means  is  here  fur¬ 
nished  W  ascertaining  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  any 
district  where  there  is  a  railroad,  for  it  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the 
capabilities  or  resources  of  a  country,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  can  become, 
depend  chiefly  upon  its  geology. 

The  descriptions  of  the  formations  are  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  J.  P.  Les¬ 
ley  and  other  well-known  geologists,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
their  accuracy.  In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  book,  the  author  says  : 
“  The  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  Geological  Railiyay  Guide,  the  de¬ 
sign  or  plan  of  which  is  original  with  the  author,  as  it  is  believed  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  appeared  in  any  language.  It  is  the  work  of  many 
hands,  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  lover  of  the  science  are  due  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages  portions  of  the  multitude  of 
facts,  forming  this  index  to  the  geology  of  all  important  places  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  reader  will  never  know  the  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  labor  and  care  that  it  has  cost.” 

We  lieartily  commend  this  unique  work  as  an  almost  invaluable  help 
toeveiy  geologist  and  student  and  amateur  in  geology.  Its  frequent  iwe  by 
the  latter,  especially  while  traveling  upon  railroads,  will  greatly  aid  in  the 
development  of  their  observing  powers,  and  tend  to  jiopularize  the  study 
of  practical  geology. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[In  sending  books  for  notice,  will  publishers,  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of 
book  buyers,  give  the  retail  price  f  These  notices  do  not  supersede  re¬ 
view  in  another  page  of  the  Journal.] 

Millionaires  of  a  Day.  By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard 
and  Hulbert,  New  York.  1800.  Pages  208.  Price,  ' 

The  Coal  Dealers  “  Blue  Book."  Containing  a  classified  list,  with  Capital  and 
Pay  Ratings  of  all  Miners,  Jobbers  and  Dealers  in  Coal  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Volume  eight.  Revised  and  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Sanborn  Company,  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  1800. 


Blast  Furnaces  in.  Belgium. — Compared  with  the  state  of  things  on 
September  1st,  one  furnace  has  been  blown  out  at  Couillet.  At  Acoz  the 
output  has  been  slightly  increased  (140  tons  per  24  hours  in  place  of  125 
tons).  At  Thyle-Chateau  only  one  furnace  is  working  on  hematite,  in 
place  of  two  last  month,  and  at  Seraing  the  Cockerill  Company  is  run¬ 
ning  six  furnaces,  flve  on  steel  pig  producing  340  tons,  and  one  on  forge 

Sig  producing  65  tons  per  day.  Looking  at  the  output  of  the  country  by 
istrietd,  Charleroi  has  14  furnaces  in  blast  and  12  idle,  13  running  on  forge 
at  the  rate  of  1,150  tons,  and  one  on  steel  pig  at  the  rate  of  65  tons  per 
day.  In  the  Liege  district  12  furnaces  are  in  blast  and  four  idle;  five  pro¬ 
ducing  320  tons  of  forge,  and  seven  485  tons  of  steel  pig  per  24  hours.  In 
Luxembourg  all  four  furnaces  are  in  blast,  two  making  200  tons  of  forge, 
and  two  125  tons  of  foundry  pig  per  24  houm.  En  20  furnaces 

working  on  forge  pig  at  the  rate  of  1,670  tons,  two  on  foundry  at  the  rate 
of  125  tons,  and  eight  on  steel  pig  at  the  rate  of  550  tons  per  day.  The 
total  output  for  September,  1890,  was  70,350  tons,  as  against  79,650  tons 
for  ^ptemlter,  1889.  I 


OOBBESFONDENOE. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of  interest  to  the  industries  of  mining;  and 
metallur^.  Communications  should  invarlablv  be  accompanied  with  the  name  and 
address  of  tho  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published  when  so  requested. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  MANAGING  EDITOR. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  express^  by  correspondents. 


First  Bas’c  Steel  made  in  the  South. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir:  Our  first  run  of  basic  Siemens  steel  was  made  from  charcoal 
pig  mixed  with  wrought  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

We  are  now  running  on  white  and  mottled  coke  pig,  which  contains 
under  1  per  cent,  silicon,  1'30  per  cent,  phosphorus  and  06  per  cent, 
sulphur,  and  gives  very  good  results.  The  analysis  of  the  steel  is  alf  that  can 
be  desired,  as  we  can  bring  the  metaloids  down  to  any  limit  that  may  re¬ 
quired.  The  following  analysis  is  taken  from  one  of  our  runs  last  week: 
Carbon,  ‘08;  silicon,  trace;  manganese,  ‘46;  sulphur,  *03;  phosphorus,  *048. 
I  have  not  had  any  of  the  metS  in  the  testing  machine  yet,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  steel  of  the  above  analysis  will  give  a  tensile  strength  of  about 
25  tons  per  square  inch,  reduction  of  area  between  60  and  70  per  cent., 
elongation  in  a  length  of  ten  inches  about  30  per  cent.  Of  course  I  could 
increase  the  tensile  strength  if  required.  With  reference  to  my  views  on 
the  subject,  I  never  did  regard  the  process  in  the  light  of  an  experiment, 
as  we  have  had  it  at  work  too  long  in  England  not  to  know  of  its  entire 
success.  The  iron  here  is  not  so  difficult  to  work  as  what  is  used  in 
other  countries.  There  is  not  so  much  scrap  to  be  obtained  as  one  can 
desire,  but  that  difficulty  can  be  easily  overcome  by  using  desiliconized 
and  partly  decarbonized  metal.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  see  an 
enormous  development  of  Southern  industries  during  the  next  few  years, 
owing  to  its  being  proved  that  steel  of  the  very  best  quahty  can  be 
made  from  Southern  ores.  Our  steel  is  very  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  boiler  plates,  sheets,  tin-plates,  all  kinds  of  shapes  for  engineers’ 
requirements.  If  necessary  we  can  also  recarburize,  and  make  the  steel 
hard  enough  for  rails,  etc.  '  Benjamin  Talbot,  Superintendent. 

('battanooga,  Tenn.,  October  13, 1890. 

A  New  Occurrence  of  Silver  on  Lake  Superior. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  Some  twenty  years  ago  Silver  Islet,  near  Thunder  Cape,  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  came  suddenly  into  notoriety,  both  on  account  of  the  millions  it  added 
in  a  few  years  to  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  country,  and  for  the  curious  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  silver  in  new  mixtures  rather  than  minerals  of  the  metals 
which  received  the  names  of  Macfarlanite,  Huntahite  and  Animikite. 
The  former,  a  mixture  of  nickel,  silver  and  arsenic,  or  better,  native  sil¬ 
ver  and  niccolite,  was  by  far  the  most  important,  yielding  the  largest 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  mine.  It  seemed  also  peculiar  to  this  one  vein. 
The  syccess  of  Silver  Islet  caused  a  great  deal  of  prospecting,  but  nothing 
was  found  like  it  except  a  small  pocket  of  niccolite  at  the  3  A  mine. 

More  recent  discoveries  at  Rabbit  and  Silver  mountains,  although  pro¬ 
ducing  very  rich  ores  in  large  amounts,  have  not  found  it.  Yet  these 
veins  show  that  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  for  at  the  Badger  mine 
nickel  bloom,  annabergite  is  occasionally  found  in  the  ore,  and  at  Silver 
mountain,  west  end,  cobalt  bloom  erythrite  occurs.  Silver  Islet  was  also 
peculiar  for  the  character  of  the  dyke  which  was  crossed  by  the  vein, 
graphite  being  one  of  the  accessory  minerals  in  its  composition.' 

Silver  Islet  was  being  fast  oblitemted  by  the  waves  of  the  lake,  when 
recently  a  younger  blood  took  hold  of  the  vast  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  old  company,  and  they  have  been  pushing  explorations  on  some  of  the 
other  properties  showing  croppings,  preparatory  to  opening  up  the  Islet 
mine  again  which  was  never  properly  explored  in  spite  of  every  evidence 
of  ultimate  success. 

On  Edwards  Island  about  nine  miles  from  the  Islet  a  vein  has  been 
opened;  the  same  graphite  dyke  and  again  macfarlanite  have  been  found, 
together  with  rich  minerals  of  cobalt  and  a  new  and  peculiar  discovery, 
native  arsenic  in  all  its  forms,  crystalline  and  reniform  or  shelly.  This 
arsenic  contains  a  varying  amount  of  silver,  from  a  few  ounces  to  many 
hundreds. 

The  arsenic  in  itself  is  not  new,  but  where  it  has  been  weathered  by  ex¬ 
posure,  the  skeleton  of  native  silver  stands  out  on  the  black  arsenic  in 
mossy  or  dendritic  masses  of  beautiful  appearance. 

It  seems  this  vein  was  known  to  the  Indians  who  resorted  there  for 
“medicine”  carefully  hiding  the  place  on  leaving.  Only  little  work  has 
yet  been  done,  but  the  property  will  soon  be  tested. 

Detroit,  Oct.  18.  Wm.  M.  COURTIS,  M.  E. 

The  Beport  of  the  Tamarack  Minisg  Company, 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  The  last  report  of  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company,  an  alistract  ol 
which  w'as  published  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  October 
llth,  has  attracted  considerable  attention  among  mining  men.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  that,  while  the  former  professions  of  an  extremely  low  mining  cost 
are  still  maintained  in  this  report,  the  actual  results  demonstrated  by  the 
figures  do  not  warrant  the  claims  which  have  been  so  freely  made  that 
the  Tamarack  has  excelled  all  other  Lake  Superior  mines  in’ economy  of 
working.  Thus  we  see  by  a  glance  at  the  present  report  that  the  cost  of 
“refined  copper  at  the  mine” — viz. ,  5'28  cents  per  pound,  is  really  intended 
for  unrefinM  copper  contained  in  the  mineral,  for  we  find  in  the  next  line 
the  cost  for  smelting,  freight,  commission,  and  Boston  expense  given  as 
1'98  cents  additional  per  pound.  Evidently  the  expense  of  smelting  or  re¬ 
fining  has  not  been  charged  in  the  cost  of  “  refined  copper  at  the  mine,” 
and  to  the  figure  of  5-28  cents  should  be  added  the  cost  of  smelting,  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  1’98  cents  this  mav  be. 

We  leam  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  the  cost  of  the  copper  in 
New  York,  including  selling  charges,  is  7‘26  cents  per  pound.  On  the  same 
page,  however,  we  find  that  an  additional  item  of  expense— and  a  large 
one — is  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  copper  to-wit,  the 
sum  of  $362,863.66,  spent  for  dead  work,  machinery,  buildings,  etc.,  ail 
charged  to  construction  and  not  to  mining  account.  It  has  always  been 
an  axiom  among  conservative  miners  that  money  spent  for  dead  work, 
machinery,  mine  buildings,  and  even  dwellings  for  the  men,  forms  just  as 
much  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product  as  do  stoping,  hoisting,  dressing, 
smelting,  etc.  To  be  sure,  the  expenditures  for  dead  work  or  for  plant 
may  be  very  much  more  in  some  years  than  in  others,  but  the  only  safety 
is  to  call  them  part  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  since  any 
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calculation  of  wear  and  tear  and  of  a  gradual  extinction 
of  such  a  construction  account  proportional  to  each  year’s  output 
is  practically  impossible.  In  fact,  the  managers  of  the  Tama¬ 
rack  Company  have  not  attempted  anything  of  the  kind.  Even  if  no  part 
of  the  $363,863.66  were  chargeable  on  any  of  the  year’s  product,  there 
have  b^n  in  previous  years  large  amounts  expended  for  dead  work, 
machinery,  and  buildings,  no  part  of  which  has  been  allotted  to  this  or 
any  previous  year’s  cost  of  prcSluction.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  before 
many  years  shaft  No.  1,  for  example,  will  be  practically  useless,  and  will 
go  out  of  commission,  because  the  piece  of  ground  tapped  by  it  will  be 
exhausted;  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  apportion  any  part  of  the 
great  expense  of  that  shi^t  to  the  cost  of  the  copper  which  has  been 
hoisted  through  it.  This  shows  plainly  how  wrong  the  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  is  which  attempts  to  keep  a  construction  accoimt  separate  from  I 
the  working  account  of  a  mine.  (None  of  the  other  mines  at  L^e  Superior 
has  ever  adopted  this  particular  system  of  accounts,  but  all  of  them  have 
invariably  charged  all  dead  and  construction  work  to  the  current  cost  of 
their  product,  as  right^  and  properly  they  should.) 

The  magnificent  outfit  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  C!ompany,  which  has  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars,  has  been  charged  off  to  minmg  expenses  as  fast 
as  it  was  installed.  If  then  we  were  to  treat  the  accounts  of  the  Tama¬ 
rack  Mining  Oimpany  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  mining  companies 
treat  theirs,  we  should  find  that  the  claims  heretofore  made  by  the  for¬ 
mer  company  of  producing  their  copper  at  six  cents  per  pound  or  therea¬ 
bouts  are  as  totally  unjustified  and  misleading  as  they  have  been  mischiev¬ 
ous  in  causing  public  clamor  against  the  supposed  excessive  profits  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  companies.  If  we  add,  as  properly  should  have 
been  done,  the  expenses  for  dead  and  construction  work  stated  in  the  last 
Tamarack  report  to  the  year’s  mining  expenses,  the  cost  sheet  will  be: 


Cost  of  copper  at  mine,  per  pound . 5.28  cents. 

Smelting,  freight,  commission  and  Boston  expense .  1.98 

Cost  of  dead  work  and  construction  during  the  year, 

($382,863.66  on  product  of  8,928,249  lbs . 4.06  “ 


Total  cost  per  pound . 11.32  cents. 


Since  admittedly  the  price  realized  for  the  year’s  product  was  only 
11 'Qa  cents  per  pound,  we  have  an  actual  mining  profit  for  the  year  of 
only  0  67  cent  per  pound,  or  a  total  of  $59,569.41,  as  follows: 

Realized  from  sales,  $1,070,697.77;  less  so-called  running  expenses 
($648,246.70)  and  construction  account  ($^462,863.66) — $1,011,128.36;  profit 
for  the  year,  $59,569.41. 

Yet  the  company  has  paid  dividends  for  the  year  of  over  $500,000.  That 
it  could  pay  any  dividends  at  all  during  the  year  is  only  owing  to  the  sale 
of  treasury  stock,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  treated  as  a  fund  for  the 
sinking  of  shafts  and  for  other  necessary  works.  In  other  words,  the  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  stock  sold.  But  as  more  and  more 
shafts  will  be  needed,  each  deeper  and  more  expensive  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  it  is  indeed  to  be  hoped,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Tamarack  Mining 
Company,  that  the  price  of  copper  may  remain  at  the  comfortable  figure 
at  which  it  has  lately  ruled;  for  the  company  could  hardly,  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  fund  is  exhaust^,  issue  a  new  block  of  stock  whenever  a  new  shaft 
may  be  needed. 

It  is  currently  asserted  that  the  managers  have  circumspectly  provided 
for  the  raising  of  means  for  temporary  emergencies  by  a  contract  with 
their  New  York  sales  agents,  who  are  said  to  be  obligated  to  make  ad¬ 
vances  should  occasion  arise.  But  these  would  ultimately  have  to  be 
paid  off,  either  out  of  profits  or  otherwise,  and  some  inconveniences  might 
ensue.  Therefore  let  us  hope  that  future  reports  of  the  company  will 
show  better  yearly  average  prices  of  sales  than  the  one  before  us.  11 ‘99 
cents  is  inde^  not  a  briUiant  average  to  show,  even  for  a  fiscal  year  in 
which,  during  two  months  (September  and  October,  1889),  the  price  for 
Lake  copper  ruled  at  only  11  cents.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  other 
Lake  company,  except  perhaps  some  of  those  represented  by  the  same 
sales  agents  and  under  control  of  the  same  management,  will  show  so  low 
an  average,  and  w^e  are  informed  that  several  companies  show  an  average 
selling  price  for  the  same  twelve  months’ production  exceeding  that  of  the 
Tamarack  CJompany  by  more  than  one  cent  per  pound,  a  difference  which 
on  the  Tamarack  Mining  Company’s  product  would  amount  to  nearly 
$100,000.  However,  it  would  seem,  from  the  report  before  us,  that  not 
only  was  this  company’s  income  from  sales  relatively  smaller,  but  that  its 
expenses  for  some  of  its  service  were  relatively  larger  than  those  incurred 
for  the  same  service  by  other  Lake  Superior  copper  companies. 

The  aggregate  for  smelting,  transportation,  selling,  and  Boston  (gen¬ 
eral  administration)  expenses  appears  as  $176,576.18,  i.  e.,  1’98  cents  per 
pound  of  copper  produced.  What  the  items  combined  in  this  statement 
may  severally  have  cost  is  not  indicated,  and  we  must  arrive  at  this  by 
elimination.  When  some  of  the  managers  of  the  company  abandoned 
smelting  by  the  old  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Smelting  Works  and  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  a  new  company  organized  by  themselves — the  Tamarack  «fc 
Osceola  Manufacturing  Company — this  was  done  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  Detroit  &  Lake  Superior  Smelting  Works’  charge  of  $12  per  ton 
of  product  was  excessive.  The  inference  therefore  would  be  that  the 
present  charge  is  less,  and  that,  say,  $10  per  ton  (one-half  cent  per  pound) 
ought  certainly  to  cover  it.  The  transportation  charge  to  New  York 
in  1^  till  thecloseof  navigation  was  about  22  cents  per  100  pounds;  the  all- 
rail  rate  during  the  winter  about  66  cents;  the  spring  rate  in  1890  by 
boat  about  18  or  19  cents.  Assuming  then  that  the  boat  rates  in  18^  and 
1889  averaged  20  cents,  and  that  equal  amoimts  were  shipped  by  boat  and 
by  rail — ordinarily  boat  shipments  of  Lake  copper  greatly  exceed  overland 
shipments — we  would  get  a  grand  average  of  ()‘43  or  0‘44  cent  per  pound. 
Thus  we  have  for  smelting  and  transportation  together,  say,  0’94  cent 
per  pound.  Allow  for  insurance  and  storage — there  was  hardly  any 
copper  stored  during  that  year  of  extraordinary  demand — 0*04  cents 
more,  and  it  will  appear  that,  to  make  up  the  1’98  cents  stated,  one  cent 
per  pound  must  Imve  been  paid  for  selling  commission  and  Boston 
administration  expenses.  Assuming  .that  a  sales  agent  obligated  to  fur¬ 
nish  on  demand  Large  advances — although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Treasury  stock  sales  have  made  such  advances  uncalled  for — 
be  fairly  entitled  to  a  2^  per  cent,  commission  on  his  sales,  even 
if  these  were  more  than  one  cent  per  pound  below  the  average  of  other 
sellers,  this  would  only  amount  to  0‘^  cent,  and  there  womd  remain 
chargeable  to  the  expense  of  the  Boston  office  ^y  0’70  cent  per  pound 
of  copper  produced.  Perhaps  this  is  not  excessive,  but  it  certainly  is  a 


much  greater  percentage  per  pound  of  product  than  any  other,  even  the 
smallest.  Lake  Copmr  Ckimpaiiy  not  doing  business  at  the  same  headquar¬ 
ters  can  boast  of.  if  there  be  any  error  in  this  computation  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  expenses  of  smelting,  transportation,  insurance,  commissions  and 
general  administration,  whose  total  is  given  as  1*98  cents  per  pound,  it 
may  possibly  be  to  a  small  extent  in  the  item  of  transportation,  since  the 
Tamarack  Company  is  reputed  to  make  free  deliveries  of  copper  at  its 
buyers’  works,  while  the  other  Lake  companies  charge  freight  differences 
over  New  York  delivery — but  this  would  really  be  equivalent  to  a  further 
reduction  in  the  average  selling  price  obtained  by  the  Tamarack  Com¬ 
pany — or  it  may  be  in  the  item  of  smelting  charge  paid  to  the  Dollar  Bay 
Worts,  i.  e,,  to  the  Tamarack  &  Osceola  Manufacturing  Company. 

It  would  have  been  quite  in  place  if  tbe  report  had  been  a  little  more  ex¬ 
plicit  on  the  transactions  of  the  mining  company  with  this  smelting  and 
manufacturing  company,  both  as  to  the  smelting  charges  paid  and  as  to  the 
average  price  charged  for  cakes  and  wire  bars  furnished  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  company’s  copper  mill  and  wire  wortis.  In  view  of  the  high  total 
of  smelting,  freight  and  general  expenses,  and  of  the  low  average  price 
of  sales,  such  fuller  information  about  the  transactions  with  the  Tama¬ 
rack  &  Osceola  Manufacturing  Ckimpany  would  appear  to  have  been  all 
the  more  called  for,  because  the  managers  of  the  Tamarack  Mining  Com- 
mny  arc  also  the  managers  and  practically  the  sole  stockholders  of  the 
Tamarack  &  Osceola  Manufacturing  Company.  No  possible  suspicion  of 
Comstock  or  California  methods  could  then  have  arisen.  Q.  E.  D, 
Nkw  Yobx.  Octobsr  21, 139). 


How  Comstock  Stockholders  Are  Swindled.— II. 

Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  : 

Sir  :  In  continuation  of  my  letter  of  last  week  I  will  now  have  to  come 
so  near  the  United  States  Mint  that  what  I  relate  will  certainly  call  for 
official  explanation. 

Is  it  the  custom  in  United  States  mints  for  the  superintendents,  who 
are  not  producers  of  bullion,  to  make  deposits  of  bullion  in  their  own 
names? 

From  the  1st  day  of  January.  1887,  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1890,  out  of 
several  millions  deposited  in  the  United  States  mint  at  Carson,  not  one 
dollar  was  deposit^  in  the  name  of  any  principal  (Ikimstock  mine  or  any 
person  officially  connected  witli  theni.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
mills.  The  United  States  mint  deposits  tthd  purchases  show'  millions  pur¬ 
chased  from  or  deposited  by  their  representatives,  but  not  in  the  names 
of  the  corporations.  During  all  this  period  there  was  but  one  mine  on^he 
Ck)mstock  paying  dividends  continuously,  but  who  can  say  what  dividends 
were  paid  by  the  mill  companies  from  bullion  purloined  from  the  mines  ? 

The  charge  has  been  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 
stands  of  record  that  the  United  States  Mint  at  Carson  City,  Nev.,  was 
made  the  depositary  of  bullion  stolen  from  the  Comstock*  Mines.  The 
charge  was  made  that  the  person  who  stole  this  bullion  deposited  it  in 
the  mint  at  midnight,  gaining  entrance  by  means  of  a  private  key. 

The  parties  who  made  this  charge  sign^  their  names  offering  to  sup¬ 
ply  evidence  to  support  and  prove  it  ahd  asked  for  an  official  investiga¬ 
tion.  An  investi^tion  was  indeed  made  and  a  whitewash  report  for¬ 
warded.  Notwithstanding  the  further  requests,  nothing  more  has  been 
done.  Since  these  charges  have  been  made  complete  abstracts  of  the 
Mint  records  at  Carson  City  have  been  received  at  Sail  Francisco,  and  we 
believe  it  can  now  be  safely  said  that  the  United  States  Mint  at  Carson 
City  has  been  prostituted  to  most  despicable  uses  as  a  common  fence  for 
the  reception  of  stolen  property. 

Repeated  requests  for  a  thorough  an(|  searching  investigation  have  met 
with  neglect  or  inattention.  The  fact  that  the  ramifications  of  this 
gigantic  system  of  plundering  reach  thelUnited  States  Senate,  Senator 
J<mB  P.  Jones  being  president  of  the  mill  company,  should  not  prevent 
such  a  thorough  investigation. 

I  have  now  given  the  details  of  the  methods  pursued  on  the  Comstock, 
and  can  trace  the  chain  link  by  link. 

The  dummy  trustees,  elected  by  proxies,  who  assess  the  stockholders  to 
get  funds  to  work  the  mine,  turn  over  the  ore  to  the  mill  ring  to  treat, 
and  when  the  bullion  is  extracted  the  ring  puts  the  proceeds  through 
their  own  Bullion  Exchange  Bank  at  Carson.  This  bana  has  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  United  States  Mint  which  turns  the  stolen  bullion  into  coin, 
and  enables  the  gang  to  conceal  the  stealings. 

These  are  facts  that  can  be  proven,  and  the  proof  is  at  the  service  of 
any  one  doubting  these  statements. 

I  will  now  individualize! 

The  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  situated  on  the  Comstock  and  managed 
by  as  honorable  a  crew  as  ever  ‘'cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship,”  developed 
in  1886  a  body  of  pay  ore.  From  January  Ist,  1887,  to  January  1st,  1890 
(or  in  about  that  length  of  time),  they  have  “extracted  80,000  tons  of  ore. 
With  considerable  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  waste 
rock  out  of  this  mine  to  mix  with  40,000  tons  of  ore  that  averaged  $80 
per  ton,  thus  making  80,000  tons  of  ore  that  averaged  $40  per  ton.  This 
gave  the  mills  ^,000  tons  of  ore  more  than  was  necessary  to  be  crushed, 
as  the  40,000  tons  of  $80  ore  would  have  yielded  just  as  much  profit  to  the 
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Hale  &  Norcroes  Company  and  would  have  cost  |280,000  less  for  milling. 
The  mill  returns  for  the  80,000  tons  of  $40  ore  is  about  $20  per  ton,  and 
after  deducting  silver  discount  and  other  expenses  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
men  who  act  as  trustees  for  the  stockholders  found  it  necessary  to  lev^ 
assessments  to  get  this  ore  out.  The  assays  of  the  ore  taken  from  this 
mine  for  nine  days  in  1889,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  oflScial  records  of  the  Hale  &  Nor- 
cross  mine,  which  were  made  and  kept  imder  the  supervision  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  but  never  made  public  or  given  to  the  general  stockholders 
of  the  mine.  The  ore  taken  from  this  mine  from  January  Ist,  1887,  to 
January  1st,  1890,  shows  but  little  deviation  from  the  assay  value  of  the 
ore  mentioned  above.  This  ore  netted  the  company  a  loss,  and  assess¬ 
ments  were  levied  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  legitimate  and  good  mining  to  ^rade  down  I 
high-grade  ores  by  mixing  low-grade  ores  with  them  to  facilitate  work¬ 
ing,  but  no  good  and  eufficient.  reason  can  be  given  for  grading  down 
dividend-paying  ores  to  a  point  where  they  net  the  owners  of  the  property 
a  loss  and  yield  a  profit  to  no  one  except  the  mills  that  crush  them. 

An  action  at  law  has,  as  you  have  announced,  been  commenced  against 
the  trustees  of  the  Hale  &Norcross  mine  to  recover  the  bullion  wrongfully 
appropriated.  Since  this  action  has  been  commenced  the  workings  sup 
posed  to  contain  rich  ore  have  been  filled  with  waste  ruck  by  the  present 
management  to  prevent  investigation. 


Neither  the  president  nor  any  of  the  directors  knew  anything  about  the 
matter. 

“  Do  you  keep  these  assays  in  case  they  are  made?  ”  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion. 

“  We  do  not  know,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Does  the  mill  company  deliver  the  bullion  taken  from  the  ore  to  the 
company  at  the  mine  or  in  San  Francisco  ?  ”  was  then  asked. 

The  officers  did  not  know. 

“  Where  is  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  separated,  and  have  you  a 
refinery  at  the  assay  office  in  Virginia  ?  ”  interrogated  Mr.  Tingman. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  the  officers  stated  that  they  did  not  know. 
They  thought  a  reflreiy  existed  at  the  assay  office. 

The  question  next  asked  was,  “Does  the  company  deposit  the  bullion  in 
tbe  mint  at  Carson,  and  if  so,  in  whose  name  ?” 

The  answer  in  both  cases  was,  “We  do  not  know.” 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  whether  the  company  sells  bullion  to  the 
Carson  Mint  and  what  becomes  of  the  tailings,  slimes,  etc.,  of  the  ore 
milled  for  the  company  the  officers  replied  that  they  did  not  know. 

Vice-President  Wells  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  referring  the 
questions  asked  to  the  superintendent,  with  instructions  to  answer  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  election  was  then  taken  up  and  the  following  officers  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  term:  Charles  H.  Fish,  president ;  George  R.  Wells, 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  condition  of  affairs  has  existed  on 
the  Comstock  lode.  It  is,  however,  to  say  the  least,  a  suspicioun  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  owners  of  the  mills  on  the  lode  are  millionaires,  who  are 
constantly  giving  evidence  of  large  additions  to  their  wealth,  while  the 
shareholders  of  the  various  companies  who  have  paid  the  expenses  of 
developing  the  ore,  are  paupers.  In  no  other  section  of  the  United 
States  could  such  frightful  wrongs  be  infiicted  on  the  people. 

Elsewhere  individuals  guilty  of  flagrant  and  criminal  debauchery  of 
trusts  would  be  consigned  to  the  penitentiary.  In  Nevada  and  Califor¬ 
nia  they  are  lifted  to  the  high  places  and  are  as  devotedly  worshipped  as 
was  that  other  golden  calf  that  was  afterward  burned  in  the  fire  and  de¬ 
stroyed. 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  statements,  any  one  that  invests  in  Comstock 
shares  can  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  be  deliberately  robbed  by  the 
honorable  millionaires  who  own  the  mills.  No  one  asks  where  they  got 
their  money,  but  the  blood  of  the  miserable  robbed  suicide  is  on  their 
gold,  and  the  tears  of  widows  and  moans  of  orphans  go  up  wherever  they 
and  their  methods  are  known  and  practiced.  OfJE  of  the  Victims. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  October,  1890. 


How  the  Goo.  California- Virginia  Mining  Co.  is  Managed 
Editor  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal: 

Sir:  As  illustrating  the  Comstock  methods  of  mine  management, 
allow  me  to  cite  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Cmifornia  &  Virginia  Mining  Company  here 
in  San  Francisco.  Surely  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  directors  of  the 
duties  the  stockholders  entrust  them  with  is  criminal,  and  should  be  pun¬ 
ishable  in  law. 

John  Tingman  and  M.  W.  Fox,  membeis  of  the  Mining  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  supertn- 
teiideut’s  report  requested  permission  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Ting- 
man.  as  spokesman,  asked: 

“  Does  the  Comstock  Mill  and  Mining  Company  own^the  mills  reported 
by  the  superintendent  to  have  crushed  the  ore  ?  ” 

President  Fish  stated  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  the  contract  was 
on  file  and  would  show  who  did  the  work. 

“  Does  the  company  take  or  have  made  a  car-sample  assay  of  the  ore 
before  it  is  delivered  at  the  mill  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Tingman. 


vice-president ;  C.  O’Connor,  W.  S.  Lyle  and  H.  B.  Havens,  directors. 
A.  W.  Havens  was  re-elected  secretary  and  D.  B.  Lyman,  superintendent. 

Anti-Ring. 


THE  DABBT  FB0GE8S  OF  BECABBHBIZ&TIOH.* 


In  experiments  for  the  production  of  steel  the  chief  point  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  always  the  introduction  into  or  the  removal  from  the 
iron  of  a  determinate  quantity  of  carbon. 

As  is  widely  known,  in  order  to  produce  in  the  converter,  by  means  of 
Sir  Henry  Bfs^emer's  gieat  invention,  steel  of  a  wished-for  percentage  of 
carbon,  two  methods  present  themselves.  By  the  one  the  process  is  stopped 
when  the  bath  possesses  the  desired  contents  of  carbon:  by  the  other  the 
bath  is  completely  decarburized,  and  then  the  wished-for  carbon  added  in 
the  form  of  spiegel,  ferro-manganese,  etc.  In  Germany  the  latter  method 
only  came  into  use  and  was  retained  when  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  proce® 
for  the  production  of  steel,  low'  in  phosphorus,  from  highly  phosphoric 
iron  in  the  basic  converter  came  successfully  into  use.  The  more  so  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  process,  before  dephosphorization  takes  place, 
complete  decarburization  ‘is  necessary;  but,  while,  by  the  old 
acid  process,  the  carbuirization  reaiiily  takes  place  by  the 
simple  addition  of  spiegeleisen,  etc.,  the  new'  process  brought 
with  it  difficulties,  not  easy  to  be  overcome,  inasmuch  as  the  oxides 
which  are  always  present  in  the  basic  process  to  a  larger  or  smaller  ex¬ 
tent,  and  also  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  slag,  take  part  in  the  reaction. 
Even  if  one  succeeded  in  removing  part  of  the  oxide  by  pouring  off  the 
slag  and  regulating  the  amount  left  dissolved  in  the  bath  by  so  perfecting 
the  process  that  there  would  be  approximately  an  equal  amount  remain¬ 
ing  in  each  charge,  and  even  if  the.  danger  of  rephosphorization  were 
diminished  by  as  complete  a  removal  of  the  slag  as  possible  and  by  suit- 
aide  slag  additions  made  to  the  still  remaining  slag,  still  the  production 
of  low  phosphorus  steel  high  in  carbon  could  not  be  accomplished  so 
readily  as  not  to  make  the  intioduction  of  another  simple  method  of  car- 

•  A  paper  read  at  the  International  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  at  Hittsburg,  October  4th,  189.),  by  Mr.  A.  Thielen.  Managing  Director  of 
the  Pbosnix  Steel  Wons  at  Rahrort,  Rhenish  Prussia. 
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burizinR  well  worth  wishing  for.  The  circumstances  are  similar  as  re¬ 
gards  the  basic  and  acid  open-hearth  processes. 

It  can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  why,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  method  of  making  steel  in  basic  lined  vessels,  proposals  which 
had  been  formerly  made  for  the  introduction  of  carbon  other  thMi  by 
the  indirect  way,  by  means  of  spiegel;,  etc.,  but  which  had  hit^rto  | 
remained  without  results,  should  be  brought  forward  again  from  vamus  | 
quarters.  All  these  processes  were  basi^  on  the  known  fact  of  the  | 
great  affinity  between  carbon  and  iron  at  high  heats.  It  was  sought  to 
r^uce  and  carburize  the  bath  of  steel  by  the  introduction  of  carbureted 
gases,  by  the  addition  of  tar,  petroleum,  etc.,  as  well  as  many  mixtures 
of  these  substances  with  solid  bodies  such  as  burnt  dolomite.  However, 
the  result  of  all  these  experiments  did  not  lead  to  the  permanent  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  of  them  in  practical  work,  until  Mr.  John  Henry  Darby, 
the  Managing* Director  of  the  Brymbo  Steel  Works,  succeeded  in  finding 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Having  attentively  noticed  an  increase  of  carbon  which  took  place 
in  two  pieces  which  had  been  treated  in  the  coal  fire  for  welding,  he 
brought  fluid  steel  into  intimate  contact  with  solid  carbon,  the  result 


rapid  as  to  make  the  long  time  of  contact,  which  the  above  described  fil¬ 
tration  gave,  unnecessary.  Mr.  Darby  therefore  constnicted  the  appa¬ 
ratus  figured  in  Fig.  2. 

In  this  the  cylindrical  filter  is  replaced  by  the  vessel  B,  which  is  con¬ 
veniently  supported  between  the  open-hearth  furnace  and  the  steel  ladle, 
or  between  two  other  steel  ladles.  It  is,  as  the  filter,  lined  with 
refractory  material,  and  is  furnished  with  a  perforated  refractory  bottom 
plate.  Above  this  vessel  is  placed  the  receptacle  H,  containing  the 
roughly  broken  carbonaceous  material.  This  receptacle  is  closed  by  a 
slide  valve  S,  by  the  opening  of  which  the  carbon  is  allowed  to  fall, 
slower  or  faster,  as  desired,  into  the  vessel  K,  and  there  mixes  with 
the  fiuid  steel,  which  is  thereby  carburized  and  fiows  out  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  plate.  As  a  rule,  the  carburization  takes  place  dur- 


Darby’s  Recabbprizino  Apparatus— Late-st  Improvements. 


being  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  (»rbon  by  the  steel.  Supported  hy  this 
experiment  he  founded  on  It  his  patent^  process  by  which  fiuid  steel 
can  be  carburized  by  filtration  through  pieces  of  carbon,  preferably  in 
the  form  of  graphite  or  chaicoal,  etc.  He  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

This  consists  of  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  B,  open  at  the  top  and  closed  at 
the  bottom  by  a  plate  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  the  whole  being  lined 
with  refractory  material.  It  is  filled  with  the  carbonaceous  material  and 
inserted  either  between  the  two  steel  ladles  A  and  C,  or  between  the  Sie¬ 
mens  furnace  and  the  steel  ladle.  The  fluid  steel  takes  its  way  through 
the  interstices  of  the  pieces  of  carbon,  and  is  thereby  brought,  by  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  carbon,  to  the  wished-for  percentage  of  carbon. 

Further  experiments  showe«l  rbat  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  was  so 


ing  the  first  third  of  the  charge.  The  remainder  of  the  soft  steel  then 
mixes  with  the  already  carburized  steel  in  the  ladle  to  a  homogeneous 
whole.  The  loss  of  carburizing  material  (graphite)  by  burning  is  about 
15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. ;  when  coke  is  used  for  carburizing  the  loss  is 
greater. 

All  Mr.  Darby’s  experiments  referred  to  the  carburizing  of  open- 
hearth  steel,  and  he  succeeded  by  his  process,  in  conjunction  with  the 
basic  process,  in  producing  from  phosphoric  raw  material  a  very  excellent 
product,  which  with  any  wished-for  percentage  of  carbon  to  upwards 
of  0*9  per  cent,  contains  only  very  small  traces  of  other  bodies,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  distinguished  from  all  hitherto  known  open-hearth  steel  by  its 
exceeding  toughness.  It  has  been  worked  up  into  chisels,  knives,  wire, 
etc. .  with  the  be.st  results.  And  there  was  very  great  certainty  in  obtaining 
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the  right  percentage  of  carbon,  tlie  i)ercentage  obtained  varying  from  that 
wished  for  seldom  more  than  0-01  per  cent,  to  0-02  per  cent.  The  rolling 
quality  of  the  material;  although  only  very  smalt  additions  of  ferro¬ 
manganese  or  ferro-silicon  were  made,  was  very  good.  The  process  was 
very  soon  exclusively  employe  1  at  Brymbo,  for*  the  harder  steals,  but  in 
order  to  introduce  his  system  to  the  Bessemer  process,  Mr,  Darbv,  inl88fl, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Plioenix  Company,  ot  Laar,  near  Ruhr- 
ort  on  the  Rhine.  The  experiments  were  arranged  in  the  basic  Bessemer 
works  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  Kig.  2,  to  which  the  arrangement 
represented  in  Fig.  3  was  given.  Ttie  carburizing  vessel  B  was  arranged 
between  the  two  ladles  A  and  C  standing  one  over  the  other,  and  the  steel 
carburized  while  streaming  from  the  first  into  the  secon<l  ladle  t)y  the 
stream  of  cartonaceous  material  issuing  from'  H  regulated  by  the  valve 
handle  D.  It  quickly  appeared,  however,  that  the  basic  Bessemer  steel, 
although  readily  carburized,  yet  thereby  lost  its  rolling  qualities  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  ingots  fell  to  jiieces  in  the  rolls.  On  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  this  it  was  discovend  to  be  due  to  the  method  of 
carrying  out  the  process,  viz. ;  that  for  four  minutes,  more  than  60  fine 
streams  of  steel  were  oxidized,  by  means  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  It 
was  sought  to  overcon.e  this  drawback  by  replacing  the  60  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  by  one  of  a  suitable  diameter.  A  consider  ible  improve- 


Fio.  .7.— Dauby’s  BECAUBruizwo  Process. 


ment  in  tbe  rolling  buality  of  tbe  ingots  was  thereby  pioduced.  But  the 
rolling  quality  attained  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Thomas 
ingots,  and  the  apparatus  was  on  this  account  sup  'rsedtd  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  shown  in  hig.  4.  The  carburizing  vessel  was  here  replaced  by 
the  refractory  lined  funnel  R,  open  at  the  bottom,  which  was  arranged 
betw'een  the  casting  ladle  and  the  molds.  By  an  arrangement  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  casting  crane  it  was  possible  to  introduce  into 
the  funnef  B  the  ground  carlx)naceous  material  little  by  little  in 
a  well  I’egulated  stream.  This  arrangetnent  consists  of  an  accurately 
bored  cylinder  E,  provided  with  a  lathe-cut  worm,  the  receptacle 
H  and  tbe  turning  arrangement  G.  As  is  readily  apparent 
the  amount  of  carbonaceous  material  forced  out  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  rotations  which  the  endless  screw  makes,  w'hich  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  regulated.  By  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  the  carburizing 
is  safely  done  in  tbe  wisbed-for  manner  and  good  rolling  ingots  obtained. 
The  ground  coke  appeared  to  be  more  quickly  absorbed  than  the  graphite, 
so  that  all  the  experiments  were  carried  out  with  this  material. 
It  w  13  found  that  with  ingots  weighing  1,400  kilos  and  measuring  16 
inc  \es  square,  the  carbon  was  very  equally  distributed  throughout.  By 
some  attention  the  frequently  occurring  increase  of  carbon  in  the  top 
parts  of  ingots  of  this  weight  was  successfully  overcome  by  a  lessened 
addition  of  carbon  to  the  upper  part.  In  order  to  test  the  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  carbon,  ingots  were  rolled  down  into  2  inch  billets  and  tests 
taken  from  the  two  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  same. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  second  arrangement  for  carrying  out  this  process.  The 
carbonaceous  material  flows  from  the  holder  into  the  fan  wheel  E. 


By  turning  the  w’heel  by  means  of  the  winch  O  the  filled  compartments 
empty  themselves  and  allow  the  carbonaceous  matter  to  flow  in  regu¬ 
late  quantity  into  the  vessel  B.  The  results  obtained  from  the  trial  of 
this  apparatus  are  given  in  table  1. 

Although  this  method  of  carrying  out  the  process  offered  considerable 
advantages  over  the  earlier  way,  yet  it  brought  this  disadvantage  with  it, 
that  the  accuracy  and  amount  of  the  carburization  ivere  essen¬ 
tially  dependent  on  the  reliability  of  the  workman  in  charge  of 
the  rotation  of  the  endless  .screw*.  To  effect  the  rotation  by  me¬ 
chanical  means  appeared  impracticable,  because  it  must  continu¬ 
ally  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  speed  of  the  stream  of 
molten  steel,  which  varied  according  to  the  temperature  and  condi 
tion  of  the  stopper  hole.  The  observation  that  the  carbonaceous  ma¬ 
terial.  finely  ground  coke,  is  immediately  absorlied  at  the  firat  contact 
with  the  molten  steel,  led  to  an  arrangement  by  which  this  latter 
drawback  was  obviated.  By  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  6  the 
carlxmaceous  material  could  be  added  directly  to  the  stream  of  molten 
steel  flowing  from  the  converter  liefore  it  reached  the  ladle  C,  while 
the  slag  could  lie  retained  in  the  converter  until  the  carburization  was  com¬ 
plete.  by  means  of  a  suitable  plate  F  lined  with  refractory  material  or  by 
a  block  of  refractory  material.  The  quantity  of  the  carbonaceous  ma¬ 
terial  flowing  out  from  the  receiver  if  is,  as  before,  regulated  by  means  of 
the  slide  valve  D.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  tHis  method  are  given 
in  Table  2.  Iii  this  way  there  were  produced  during  the  montli  of  June  at 
the  said  works  70  per  cent,  of  the  rail-steel  charges,  also  a  number  of 
charges  for  hard  and  welding  Thomas  steel,  the  whole  of  which  gave 
satisfactory  r'esults.  It  may  be  remarked  that  with  the  carburizing  pro¬ 
cess,  in  the  Thomas  process  the  same  addition  of  ferro- manganese  is  re- 
(piired  as  for  soft  ingot  charges  or  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  bard 
sorts  of  steel  with  spiegeleisen. 

After  a  series  of  very  successful  results  had  been  obtained  in  this  simple 
way  the  process  was  employed  also  in  the  open-hearth  and  ordinary 
Bessemer  practice.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  results  obtained  were  so 
favorable  that  now  the  employment  of  the  carburizing  vessel  has  been 
regularly  adopted  in  these  works. 

Collecting  now,  in  conclusion,  the  advantages  which  this  carburizing 
process  offers  in  each  of  rhe  methods  for  the  production  of  steel,  we 
find : 

t.  In  the  basic  Bessemer  (Thomas)  process,  the  carburizing  takes  place 
in  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  slag,  rich  in  oxides  and  phosphoric 
acid:  consequently  it  proceeds  with  certainty,  it  is  accompanied  by  no 
important  rephosphorization,  and  is  practicable  for  any  desired  percent¬ 
age.  without  simultaneously  increasing  the  manganese.  By  the  omission 
of  tile  spiegeleisen  a  considerable  economy  is  effected. 

2.  In  the  Bes.semer  process,  the  carburization  takes  place  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  hardness  with  far  greater  safety  than  by  the  help  of 
spiegel,  and  without  the  increase  in  manganese  consequent  upon  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  latter  process.  Here  also  a  considerable  economy  is  ef¬ 
fected,  due  to  the  saving  in  spiegel.  The  trials  were  made  among  others 
in  some  American  works. 

3.  In  the  open-hearth  process;  for  the  acid  and  basic  open-hearth  pro¬ 
cesses.  tile  advantages  obtained  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  Bessemer  and  Thomas  processes,  the  very  considerable  cost 
of  the  ferro-manganese  and  ferro-silicon  especially,  is  wholly  or  for  the 
greater  part  avoided.  The  combination  of  the  i»rocess  with  the  basic  open- 
hearth  process  permits  of  the  production  of  a  steel  which  for  many  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  successfully  compares  with  crucible  steel.  By  this 
method  also  a  material  is  produced  which  in  the  future  will  find 
very  advantageous  employment  as  the  raw  material  in  the  crucible  steel 
pr«x;ess. 

For  example:  for  the  production  in  the  basic  converter  of  a  rail  steel  of 
50  (kilogi'ams  jier  s<)uare  millimeter)  tensile  strength  there  is  required  for 
the  production  of  a  charge  of  from  9  to  9'5  tons  output: 

(a)  By  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  process: 

Spiegeleisen  I0-V3> . fiOO  kgs.  |  Ferro-iiianganese  . 80  kgs. 

(b)  By  the  employment  of  carburizing  process: 

^iegeleisen .  nil.  1 1  oke . 60  kgs. 

F^iro-nmnganese  60-85;.' . 80  kgs.  | 

For  the  acid  process  the  calculation  also  shows  itself  in  favor  of  the 
carburizing  process. 

If  steel  of  similar  hardness  is  to  be  produced  in  the  basic  open-hearth 
fm-nace,  there  is  requiretl  for  a  charge  of  10  tons  output : 

(a)  By  the  employment  of  the  ordinaiy  process: 

Spiegeleisen  10-12?? . 250  kgs.  |  Ferro-manginese  60-65> . 80  kgs. 

(b)  By  the  employment  jf  the  carburizing  process: 

,  Spiegeleisen . nil  I  Coke . . . 50  kgs. 

'  Ferro  manganese . 12  kgs.  or  less  | 

I  The  economy  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  carburizing  pro¬ 
cess  is  here  considerable;  a  similar  relation  holds  good  in  the  acid  o^n- 
hearth  process.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  .superiority  of  the 
carburizing  process  in  regard  to  the  question  of  cost  becomes  the  more 
considerable  the  higher  the  grade  of  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  To  the  advantage  that  the  harder  sorts  of  steel  can  be  produced 
with  far  greater  ease  and  safety,  there  is  to  be  added  the  very  consider¬ 
able  economy  in  the  cost  of  production,  v  Idle  by  the  old  process  the  cost 
of  production  rose  considerably  with  the  grade  of  hardness. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  was  effected  in  the  carburizing  process 
another  modification,  which  considerably  improved  one  of  our  leading 
articles,  viz.,  tires.  We  use  for  the  manufacture  of  tires  small  ingots, 
containing  sufficient  material  for  one  tire,  which  after  being  hammered 
into  flat  disks  are  perforated  in  the  middle,  this  perforation  being  en¬ 
larged  before  the  disk  is  reheated  for  rolling.  This  method  requires, 
that  the  surface  of  the  ingots  is  without  any  flaws,  and  it  must  be  as  well 
without  any  pores,  as  all  these  deficiencies  can  be  seen  afterward  in  the 
finished  tire.  The  Siemens-Martin  steel  obtained  by  the  carburization 
process  does  not  show  immediately  after  the  casting  an  absolutely  even 
surface.  The  carburized  material  was  therefore  not  taken  as  material 
for  tires.  , 

Experiments  were  made  to  give  the  bath  a  small  addition  of  alum¬ 
inum  and  in  consequence  of  this  all  diflaculties  were  removed.  Bv 
adding  about  0’04  per  cent,  of  aluminum  an  ingot  was  obtained  which 
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was  absolutely  free  from  porosities  and  emiaently  fit  to  be  used  for  tires. 
Following  up  these  experiments  several  solid  castings  were  made  out  of 
the  carburized  material  and  these  turned  out  equally  satisfactory,  being 
positively  flawless. 

TABLE  L 


SHOWING  THE  CARBON  IN  EACH  INGOT.  WHEN  CARBON  WAS  ADUED  TO  EACH  INGOT. 


Percentage  of  i 

Percentage 

of 

^ - Carbon. — n 

.. —  Carbon 

Desired. 

Found.  1 

Desired.  Found. 

Ingrot 

I.  Section  A . , 

...0-25 

0-255 

Ingot  IV.  Section  A . . 

..0-35 

0-330 

B 

0-260 

B 

0-324 

C 

0-251 

C 

0-340 

Ingot 

II.  Section  A. 

...0-25 

0-244 

Ingot  V.  Section  A.. 

..0-35 

0-350 

B 

0-24S 

B 

0-357 

C 

0-254 

C 

0-352 

Ingot  III.  Section  A. 

...0-30 

0285 

Ingot  V I.  Section  A . . 

..0-45 

0-461 

B 

0-311 

B 

0-455 

C 

0-306 

C 

0-470 

TABLE  11. 

CARBURIZED  BASIC  BESSEMER  (THOMAS)  CHARGES. 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of  1 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

carbon 

pbospborus  1 

carbon 

pbospborus 

before 

after 

before  after ' 

before 

after 

before 

after 

carburization. 

carburization. 

cerburization. 

carburization. 

0-073 

0-285  first  ingot 
0’29C  last  “ 

0-040  U-040 

0-083 

0-298  first  ingot 
0-290  last  “ 

0-063 

0-072 

0-070 

0-268  first  “ 

0-052  0-070 

0-095 

0-274  first  “ 

0-048 

0-049 

0-266  last  “ 

0-277  last  “ 

0-082 

0*293  Bi«l  *’ 

0-045  0-054 

0-072 

0-284  first  “ 

0-055 

0-067 

0-290  last  “ 

««279  lait  “ 

0-078 

0-301  first  “ 

0038  0046 

0-083 

0‘8e9  first  “ 

0-042 

0-050 

0-320  last  “ 

0*266  last  “ 

0-080 

0-271  first  “ 

0-049  0-049 

0-089 

0*31 0  first  “ 

0-044 

0  056 

0-276  last  “ 

0*312  last  “ 

0-091 

0-316  first  “ 

0-074  0-085 

0-077 

0*323  first  “ 

0-073 

0-075 

0-320  last  “ 

0-320  last  “ 

TABLE  HI. 

CARBURIZED  BASIC  OPEN-HEARTH  CHARGES. 

Desired  Found 

1  Desired  Found 

Der  cent.  C.  before. 

After  carburizing. 

per  cent.  C.  before. 

After  carburizing . 

0-51 

0-075 

0-51 

1  0-7 

0-076 

0708  first  ingot. 

0-60 

0-072 

0-592  first  ingot 
0-502  last  “ 

1 

0-8 

0-070 

0-700  last 
0*804  first 

0-65 

0-069 

0-668  first  “ 

0-660  last  “ 

0  801  last 

Table  IV. 

CARBURIZED  ACID  BESSEMER  CHARGES. 

Desired. 

Found. 

1  Desired. 

Found. 

0-30--6-32 

0-30 

0-36-0  42 

0-39 

0-28-0-30 

0-27 

0-42 

0  28-0  30 

032 

0-43 

0  36-0.42 

0  37 

44 

0-42 

(Made  by  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.) 
Table  V. 


CARBURIZED  ACID  OPEN-HEARTH  CHARGES. 


Desired 

Found . 

Desii  ed. 

Found. 

0-30-0  32 

0-.30 

0-60 

0-592* 

0  28-0-30 

0-27 

0  592t 

0-28-0-30 

0-32 

fi-te 

0-668 

0  36-0*42 

0-37 

0  660 

0  39 

6-7 

0-708 

0-42 

0-700 

0-43  ' 

0-8 

0-804 

0-42 

0-804 

0-50 

0  51  1 

*  Commencement  of  cast. 

t  End  of  cast. 

discussion  was  opened  by  Mi.  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  who  said  that 

he  could 

freely  indorse  the  Darby  process;  he  had  visited  the  works  at  Ruhrort, 
and  saw  it  in  omration,  and  found  everything  just  as  Mr.  Thielen  has 
decribed  it.  Mr.  Snelus  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Thielen.  and  said  we  were 
now  able  by  means  of  this  process  to  make  a  basic  steel  equal  to  any  made 
from  the  b^  Swedish  iron.  The  basic  process  allowed  us  to  decarbonize, 
dephosphorize,  and  desiliconize  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  an  almost 
ab^lutely  pure  iron,  and  the  Darby  process  furnishes  us  a  means  of  re¬ 
carburizing,  which  enables  us  to  add  exactly  the  amount  of  carlx)n  requir¬ 
ed  without  adding  anything  which  might  be  objectionable. 

Herr  Thielen  was  called  on  to  close  the  discussion,  but  he  said  there  was 
nothing  to  discuss;  all  the  speakers  agreed  with  him,  and  he  agreed  with 
them.  On  the  platform  there  was  a  handsome  exhibit  of  a  great  many 
products  made  of  the  Darby  steel,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
cutting  tools,  scythes,  taps,  etc.,  which  are  usually  made  only  of  the  best 
crucible  steel.  _ 


^CUEBION  OF  THE  FOBEIOH  ENOIHEEBS.-IU. 

On  Friday  afternoon.  10th  inst.,  the  foreign  engineers  and  their  ladies, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  mostly  from  Pittsburg,  were 
taken  on  the  steamer Mayflower  ”  up  the  Monongahela  river  to  Bes¬ 
semer  and  Homestead.  The  partv  numbered  980,  which  was  rather 
more  than  the  boat  could  comforta\>ly  accommodate. 

The  first  stop  was  made  at  Bessemer,  where  the  nine  large  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  the.iron  mixer,  the  converting  department  and  the  blooming  and  rail 
mills  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  steel  works  were  visited.  The  plant  received 
especial  commendation  for  its  cleanness  and  order,  but  the  Britishers  were 
not  apt  to  praise  anything  they  saw  in  the  mechanical  arrangements,  but 
were,  in  fact,  rather  disposed  to  be  critical.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  rapid  uriving,  and  think  that  a  long  and 
slow  life  to  a  blast  furnace  or  mill  is  better  than  a  short  and  merry  one. 
One  criticism  made  was  of  the  waste  of  material  in  crop  ends  in  the 
bloomij^  and  rail  mill,  “  We  would  not  allow  that  in  England,”  they 
said.  The  rail  mill  was  doing  very  rapid  work.  The  writer  timed  fifteen 
rails  going  through,  taking  the  time  at  the  instant  of  their  being  sawed, 
and  found  that  it  required  an  average  of  only  15|  seconds  for  a  rail. 

The  next  stop  was  at  th  eHomestead  Works  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co., 
where  were  seen  the  basic  open-hearth  furnaces,  armor  plate  mill,  beam 
mill,  etc.  The  latter  is  now  rolling  24-iilch  b^ms,  and  a  86-iDch  beam 
mill  is  in  contemplation.  The  old  melting  depi^ment  has  seven  basic 
open-hearth  furnaces  and  one  acid  furnace,  the  sizes  ranging  from  15  to 
40  tons,  and  the  new  plant  has  four  basic  furnaces  of  S6  tons  each  ready 
to  run  and  four  mor«  under  oonstruotion.  The  furnaces  are  provided  with 
a  looomotiTe-charglng  apparatus  and  with  a  locomotive  ladle  crane  which  I 
takes  the  ladle  from  a  small  pit  in  front  of  the  furnace  and  delivers  it  at 


the  other  end  of  the  building  to  a  ladle  crane  at  the  casting  pit,  which  is  thus 
removed  from  the  furnaces.  Apparently  nothing  better  could  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  handling  metal.  It  is  said  that  only  three  men  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  man  an  open-hearth  furnace,  while  a  year  ago  it  required  eleven. 
The  armor  plate  mill  is  a  universal  mill  with  the  horizontal  pair  and 
the  single  pair  of  vertical  rolls,  each  driven  by  a  separate  reversing  en¬ 
gine.  The  ingot,  weighing  nine  tons,  is  taken  from  a  vertical  heat  ing 
furnace  and  deposited  on  the  table  without  any  labor  other  than  the  pull¬ 
ing  of  valves  on  the  crane;  and  the  blooms  after  being  sheared  by  the 
hydraulic  shear  are  handled  by  a  crane  which  charges  them  into  a  heat¬ 
ing  furnace  and  withdraws  them  therefrom  for  rolling  into  plate  in  the 
plate  mill.  Scarcely  any  labor  appears  to  be  done  in  the  handling  of  metal 
from  the  charging  of  the  open-hearth  furnace  to  the  finishing 
of  the  plate,  except  the  pulling  of  hydraulic  valves.  It  was  after 
dark  when  the  party  re-embarked  at  Homestead,  and  then  the  limited 
accommodations  of  the  boat,  or  the  too  great  size  of  the  crowd,  were 
seen  in  the  sup^r  room.  A  plentiful  supply  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
had  been  provided,  but  such  was  the  jam  that  many  passengers  did  not 
get  anything  to  eat  till  their  arrival  in  Pittsburg,  about  10  o’clock.  The 
lack  of  supper  was,  however,  offset  by  the  magnificent  display  of  natural 

fas  fireworks  to  which  the  party  was  treated  after  leaving  Homestead. 

hree  10-inch  pipes  were  lit,  discharging  a  mass  of  flame  50  feet  in  the 
air.  Another  pipe  was  charged  with  chemicals,  and  gave  out  colored 
flames  which  changed  colors  continually.  Then  there  was  seen  a  boil¬ 
ing,  seething  caldron  or  fountain,  about  30  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  river, 
the  waters  rising  in  foam  8  or  10  feet;  a  rocket  was  discharged  into 
it,  and  the  mass  of  water  apparently  took  fire,  and  the  flames  leaped  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  air.  The  opinion  of  the  foreign  guests  was  thus 
expressed  by  one  of  them:  “What  horrible  liars  we  will  be  called  when 
we  get  home.” 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  11th  inst.,  the  party  divided  in  two  sections, 
one  going  to  Connellsville  to  see  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  of  that 
region,  the  other  went  by  West  Penn  railroad  to  the  Isabella  blast  fur¬ 
naces  at  Etna,  the  plate  glass  works  at  Tarentum,  then  crossed  to  the 
Allegheny  Valley  raflroad,  on  the  line  of  which  were  visited  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  pumping  station  at  Brilliant,  the  Lucy  Furnaces,  Keystone  Bridge 
Works,  Crescent  Steel  Works,  the  Carbon  Iron  Company  and  the  Pitte- 
burg  Reduction  Company’s  plants.  At  the  Carbon  Iron  Works  was  seen 
the  direct  process  already  desciibed.  The  general  impression  concerning 
it  seemed  to  be  that  it  had  a  limited  field  for  making  iron  for  remelting 
in  open  hearth  or  crucible,  but  that  the  cost  of  production  would  prevent 
its  ever  being  a  competitor  of  the  combined  blast  furnace  and  Bessemer 
process  of  producing  steel.  The  method  of  manufacturing  pure  aluminum 
was  shown  by  the  FTttsburg  Reduction  Company,  and  it  elicited  unani¬ 
mous  approval  and  admiration  for  its  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  full-dress  concert  was  given  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
which  was  a  great  success.  The  hall  was  comfortably  filled  and  the 
performance  was  excellent.  Sunday  most  of  the  members  spent 
in  solid  resting  after  the  fatigues  of  the  week,  and  at  6  o’clock  p.  m. 
they  left  in  three  special  trains  for  Chicago. 

(in  Monday  morning,  13th  inst.,  the  city  of  Chicago  welcomed  the 
party  with  a  heavy  rainstorm,  a  reception  in  the  Palmer  House  by  the 
mayor  and  a  drive  in  carriages  to  the  Washington  Park  Club  House.  A 
large  party  took  the  drive  notwithstanding  the  rain,  which  interfered 
sadly  with  the  view  of  the  city,  but  the  reception  and  collation  at  the  cluh 
house  were  very  enjoyable,  as  there  was  ample  accommodations  for  all. 
No  such  trouble  was  found  in  securing  hotel  quarters  as  at  Pittsburg, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who  went  to  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  where 
rooms  were  not  secured  for  several  hours.  During  the  day  several  groups 
were  made  up  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  Chicago  committees 
and  visited  the  following  places  in  small  parties  : 

The  Chicago  Tire  and  Spring  Company,  cable  railway  systems,  the  city’s 
new  water  tunnel,  business  buildings— finished  and  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion — and  grain  elevators;  Auditorium  building,  to  see  the  operation  of  hy¬ 
draulic  and  other  stage  machinery;  Board  of  Trade,  McCormick  fleaper 
Works,  Fraser  &  Chmmers,  and  the  Deering  Reaper  Works. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  at  the  Auditorium,  the  vastness  of 
which  was  properly  appreciated. 

On  Tuesday  the  whole  party  was  taken  in  two  special  trains  to  visit 
the  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Fowler  Car  Wheel  Works, 
and  the  town  and  works  at  Pullman.  Lunch  was  provided  at  the  latter 
place. 

In  the  evening  the  party  divided  into  two  sections,  one  going  north  un¬ 
der  charge  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  to  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  visit  the 
iron  and  copper  mines,  and  the  other  south  under  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  P. 
Shinn,  to  investigate  the  iion  and  steel  resources  of  that  section.  A  great 
many  of  the  party  remained  in  Chicago,  some  because  they  had  seen  too 
little  of  the  city  and  wished  to  see  more  of  it,  and  others  because  they 
were  dissatisfi^  with  the  discomforts  of  traveling  in  so  large  a  crowd 
and  wished  to  proceed  henceforth  alone.  Still  the  northern  party  num¬ 
bered  160  and  the  southern  party  over  250.  The  former  occupied  a  long 
train  of  Wagner  cars,  and  the  latter  three  smaller  trains  of  Pullman’s. 

The  Southern  party  made  a  brief  stop  at  Louisville  on  Wednesday 
morumg,  and  then  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  which  was 
reached  early  on  Thursday  morning,  after  two  nights  and  s^lay  in  the 
sleeping  cars.  Dining  cars  were  on  each  of  the  three  sections,  and  the 
tourists  made  the  cars  their  hotels  during  the  whole  trip.  At  Birming¬ 
ham  special  excursion  trains  were  provided,  in  which  the  party  made  the 
round  of  the  various  mines  and  manufacturing  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
The  limestone  quarries  of  the  Birmingham  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Gate  CSty,  the  iron  mines  on  Red  Mountain,  and  the  coal 
mines  at  Adger  and  Blocton  were  visited.  In  the  evening  a 
reception  was  given  by  the  Alabama  Club  in  Birmingham,  at  which  a 
number  of  speeches  were  made  extolling  the  mineral  resources  and  the 
iron  industries  of  the  South.  On  Frid  ly  the  round  of  excursions  in 
Alabama  was  continued.  The  blast  furnaces,  mills  and  coke  ovens  at 
Bessemer,  tbe  Woodward  furnaces,  the  four  furnaces  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  (kimpany  at  Ensley,  the  Pratt  coal  mines  and 
!  coke  ovens  and  the  two  furnaces  of  tbe  I^oneer  (kimpany  at  Thomas, 
were  visited,  as  were  also  the  Champion  brown  ore  mines  and  the  Hen¬ 
derson  steel  plant  at  North  Birmingham. 

During  the  night  the  partv  was  t^en  in  the  sleeping  cars  to  Shelby^ 
where  the  furnaces  and  ore  banks  were  visited  in  the  morning.  Ckmtinu 
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ing  on  the  trains,  stops  were  made  during  the  day  at  Talladega,  Ironton 
and  Anniston,  and  visits  made  to  the  furnaces  at  these  points.  TTie  trains 
then  made  the  run  to  Chattanooga,  reaching  there  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  day  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  hotel  at  L<x)kout  Mountain, 'and  on  Mon¬ 
day,  October  20th,  the  industrial  establishments  in  Chattanooga  were 
visited. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trains  left  for  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  reaching  that 
point  during  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  trips  were  made  to 
the  furnaces,  mines,  coke  ovens,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Middlesborough 
and  Cumberland  Oap,  and  in  the  afternoon  a.  lecture  was  given  in  the 
hotel  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  State  Geologist  of  Kentucky,  on  the  geology 
of  the  vicinity.  Another  night’s  ride  brought  the  party  to  Pulaski,  Va., 
where  the  zinc  works  and  blast  furnace  were  visited,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  trip  was  made  to  the  Cripple  Creek  mines.  On  Wednesday  night 
the  trains  were  taken  to  Pocahontas,  where  on  October  23d  the  coal  mines 
and  coke  plants  were  visited,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  party  proceeded  to 
Roanoke.  On  October  24th  Luray  Cave  is  to  be  inspected,  and  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  October  25th  and  2tith,  will  be  spent  in  Washington.  On 
Monday,  the  27th,  the  party  will  leave  for  New  York,  stopping  en  route 
at  the  new  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

THE  NORTHERN  TRIP. 

The  northern  party,  after  a  night’s  ride,  reached  Iron  Mountain, 
Mich.,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  loth  inst.,  where  the  Chapin, 
Ludington  and  Hamilton  mines  were  visited.  Carriages  took  the  party 
to  Quinnesec  Falls,  three  miles  distant,  to  see  the  air  compressor  plant 
which  furnishes  power  to  the  mines.  Lunch  was  provided  at  the  Cha¬ 
pin  mine  warehouse  by  the  company,  and  addresses  were  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  visitors  and  their  hosts. 

In  the  evening  the  train  proceeded  to  Hurley,  Wis. ,  in  the  Gogebic 
district,  and  the  next  day,  Thursday,  was  spent  ip  visiting  the  famous 
mines  of  the  region,  the  Norrie,  Pabst,  Colby,  Aurora,  Superior,  Palms 
and  Comet  mines.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  train  left  for  Houghton, 
Mich.  Two  days,  the  17th  and  18th,  were  spent  in  examining  the  mines  and 
works  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  smelt¬ 
ing  works  and  stamp  mills  were  visited.  Lunch  was  provided  at  Calu¬ 
met,  where  the  usual  speechmaking  was  indulged  in. 

The  Calumet  and  the  Tamarack  mines  were  visited.  On  the  18th  trips 
were  made  to  the  Quincy,  Franklin  and  Atlantic  mines  and  mills  (lunch 
being  given  the  party  at  the  Atlantic  mine),  the  Tamarack  stamp  mills, 
the  smelting  works,  the  copper  rolling  mill,  and  tiie  School  of  Mines  at 
Houghton.  In  the  evening  the  train  left  for  Marquette,  where  Sunday,  the 
19th,  was  spent,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  principal  iron  mines  in 
the  Marquette  range  were  visited.  On  Wednesday,  October  22d,  the  canal 
and  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  inspected,  and  then  the  party  went  into 
Canada  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  Thursday,  23d,  visited 
the  copper  and  nickel  mines  at  Sudbury,  Ontario,  leaving  there  for  Niagara 
Falls  in  the  afternoon.  Friday  will  be  spent  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  there 
the  party  will  divide  into  two  sections,  one  going  to  New  York  direct 
and  the  other  to  Washington  to  join  the  Southern  party  there  on 
Saturday. 


TESTS  OF  A  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE. 


A  pamphlet  distributed  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  who  visited  their  works  recently,  con¬ 
tains  an  elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barrus  of  a  comparative  t^t  of  a 
compound  locomotive  and  a  standard  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  which 
gave  such  extremely  favorable  results  for  the  compound  engine  that 
there  should  apparently  be  no  reason  for  fuither  delaying  its  adoption 
upon  American  railroads.  The  engines  were  of  the  standard  eight-wheel 
type,  with  66  inch  drivere.  The  weight  supported  by  the  drivers  in 
the  case  of  the  compound  engine  was  71.515  jKjunds,  and  that  by  the  for¬ 
ward  trucks  33.965  pounds.  In  the  standard  engine  the  weight  on 
the  drivers  was  72.460  pounds,  and  on  the  trucks  33,000  pounds.  Each 
engine  had  58-inch  boilers,  and  was  provided  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
link  motion.  The  compound  engine  has  four  cylinders,  a  high  and  a  low 
pres-sure  cylinder  on  each  side,  the  high  pressure  cylinder  being  placed 
alK>ve  that  of  low  pressure,  and  the  two  piston  rods  being  connected  to 
a  single  cross  head.  The  high  pressure  cylinder  on  the  right  side  was  12 
inches  diameter,  and  on  the  left  12, **  inches. 

The  low-pressure  cylinders  were  20  inches  diameter.  The  cylinders  of 
the  standard  engine  were  19  inches  diameter.  The  stroke  of  all  cylindei-s 
on  both  engines  was  24  inches.  The  valves  of  the  standard  engine  were 
of  the  ordinary  D  form,  balanced  by  packing  strips;  and  the  valve  of 
each  pair  of  compound  cylinders  was  a  piston  valve,  so  arranged  as  to 
distribute  the  steam  to  and  exhaust  it  from  both  the  high  and  the  low 
presshre  cylinder.  The  tests  were  made  by  hauling  the  Washington 
Limited  Express  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  and  back  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  test  of  each  engine  embraced  four 
round  trips  made  on  successive  days. 

An  additional  series  of  tests  was*  made  with  the  compound  engine  dur¬ 
ing  three  runs  of  an  accommodation  train  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  The  pamphlet  describes  in  detail  the  character  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  made  during  the  tests. 

The  results  showed  that  the  ave'rage  consumption  of  coal  for  four  round 
trips  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  14'9  per  cent,  less  in  the 
compound  than  in  the  standard  engine,  and  that  the  compound  engine  is 
more  economical  when  running  at  slow  speeds  than  at  high  speeds,  the 
steam  consumsd  when  running  at  257  revolutions  per  minute,  60‘4  miles 
per  hour,  being  25'69  pounds  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour,  while  I 
that  at  a  speed  of  176  revolutions  per  minute,  34*5  miles  per  hour,  was 
20 ’86  pounds.  The  difference  lietween  these  quantities  is  19  per  cent. 

The  performance  of  the  compound  engine,  as  to  running  features,  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  the  standard  type.  It  steams  freely,  staHs  from 
a  state  of  rest  quite  as  powerfully  as  the  standard  engine,  and  no  difficulty 
was  found  in  moving  the  fastest  trains  on  schedule  time.  Mr.  Barrus 
concludes  his  report  by  stating  that,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  engine  operated  during  the  progress  of  the  tests,  it  meets  all  the 
mechanical  requirements  demanded  by  a  standard  locomotive. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  official  inspectors  of  the  School  of  Mines 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  to  appoint  a  professor  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
applications  of  electricity  to  mining  and  metallurgy. 


PETTEESOH  A  BMITT’S  METHOD  OF  DETERMININa  GEAPHITIO  AHD 
COMBINED  OAEBON  IN  lEON  AND  STEEL. 


From  the  preliniinary  report  of  Messrs.  O.  Petterson  and  A.  Smitt, 
Stockholm,  on  their  new  method  for  the  determination  of  carbon,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bericht.  d.  deutsch,  chem.  Gesellsch.,  the  following  details  ap¬ 
pear:  From  0‘4  to  0'8g.  of  thin  sheet  iron,  filings  or  chips  is  fluxed  with 
bisulphate  of  potassium.  The  reaction,  complete  after  a  lapse  of  from  5  to 
12  minutes,  changes  the  iron  to  sulphate  of  iron,  while  simultaneously  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  being  generated.  The  com¬ 
bined  carbon  changes  to  carbonic  acid  gas,  whereas  the  graphite  remains 
in  the  form  of  brignt  crystalline  leaves,  which  under  the  microscope  look 
exactly  like  natural  graphite.  Air,  free  from  carbonic  aci«i  gas,  is  led  in 
to  remove  the  sulphim)us  acid,  and  the  latter  is  then  passed  into  a  meas- 


Petterson  &  Smitt’s  Apparatus  for  Determining  Carbon  in  Iron. 

ured  quantity  of  diluted  solution  of  soda  and  barium,  from  which  sulphite 
and  carbonate  of  barium  are  precipitated.  The  sulphite  of  barium  is  then 
oxidized  to  sulphate  by  adding  permanganate  slightly  in  excess:  then 
the  solution  is  acidified  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
determined  in  a  special  apparatus. 

The  graphitic  carbon  is  in  the  potassinm-ferrisulphate  flux  which  is 
perfectly  white  after  solidifying,  and  readily  dissolves  when  heated  with 
muriatic  acid.  The  graphite  is  put  on  a  small  platinum  filter  with  asbes¬ 
tos,  is  dried,  heated  to  a  mild  glow  and  weighed;  then  for  several  minutes 
a  current  of  air  charged  with  nitrous  vapors  is  led  through  a  glass  tube, 
to  which  the  handle  of  the  (still  glowing)  platinum  filter  is  attached. 
After  the  combustion  of  the  graphite  the  filter  is  weighed  and  can  then 
immediately  be  used  for  a  new  determination. 

The  illustration  shows  the  apparatus  for  determining  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

To  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  a  weak  current  of  hydrogen  is  introduced, 
which  is  produced  by  inserting  into  B,  together  with  the  sample,  a  small 
aluminum  wire  that  is  covered  with  platinum  wire.  This  generation  of 
hydrogen  is  indispensable,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  last 
vestige  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  in  order  to  obviate  the  violent 
jerking  of  the  liquid,  which  otherwise  would  set  in  toward  the  end  of  the 
operation.  _ 


GEMS  AND  FEECIOUS  STONES. 


Revue  Universelle  des  Mines,  etc.,  vol.  XI.,  3d  series,  1890,  says  : 

“  The  magnificent  collection  of  precious  stones  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Tif¬ 
fany  &  Co.,  New  York,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1889,  met  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  mineralogists  will  welcome  the  superb  work  recently  issued  by  the 
Scientific  Publishing  Company  as  a  means  to  vivify  their  impressions  of 
that  collection.  For  a  book  of  science,  tvwgraphical  luxury  has  never 
been  carried  further  than  in  this  volume  whose  plates  simply  illude.  These 
plates  are  not  numerous,  but  the  work  contains  also  a  great  many  cuts 
and  illustrations  from  photographs  of  the  most  interesting  mineral  beds. 

Mr.  Kunz  goes  into  minute  details  in  his  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
species  of  minerals  that  furnish  precious  stories;  special  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  pearls,  to  the  precious  stones  of  Canada,  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  to  the  lapidary  works  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
finally  to  the  purely  industrial  and  commercial  side  of  the  subject,  the 
statistics  of  America’s  importation  and  production,  the  cutting  and  polish¬ 
ing  of  diamonds  and  other  gems,  stones  used  in  watch-making,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  collections  and  various  employnient  of  precious  stones  for  decorative 
purposes  and  of  certain  trilobites  in  the  jeweler’s  art.” 

Mr.  A.  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia,  writes:  ‘*1 
have  the  pleasure  tp  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  work  on 
Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  by  Mr,  George  F.  Kunz,  and  to  thank  you  for 
the  same.  The  book  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  as  well  as  of  great 
value,  not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  also  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  science  of  the  subject;  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  a  credit  to  the 
author  and  maintains  his  already  high  reputation.  The  work  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  turned  out,  in  printing  and  illustrations,  and  is  without  a 
rival;  the  characteristic  is  high  class  work  throughout,  and  I  congratulate 
the  author  and  yourselves  upon  the  result  of  your  labors.” 


METALLOEGY  OF  STEEL. 


Berg-  und  Huttenmdnnische  Zeitung,  in  its  issue  of  Oct.  3,  publishes  a 
translation  of  the  review  of  the  book  which  appeared  in  the  feoiNEER- 
INO  AND  Mining  Journal  of  June  28  and  saysr  “This  opinion  of  the 
work,  kindly  sent  us,  we  fully  endorse  and  recommend  it  to  German  met¬ 
allurgists  as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  in  modem  times  to 
the  siderometallurgical  science.  The  author  has  studied  and  sifted  all 
that  has  of  recent  years  been  published  about  steel  in  the  different  coun- 
I  tries  and  gives  in  addition  his  own  rich  experience.  The  typographical 
appearance  of  the  book  is  above  all  praise.” 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES. 

The  careful  statistics  of  the  accidents  that  have  occurred  from  1884  to 
1888  in  coal  mines,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Amould,  Harze  &  Robert!  for 
Belgium,  by  Mr.  Hasslacher  for  Prussia  (supplemented  by  the  official 
statements  on  the  subject  for  1882  to  1888  in  Zeitschrift  fur  das  Berg- 
Huttim-  und  Salinemresen),  and  by  Messrs.  Castel  and  Le  Neve  Forster 
for  France  and  England,  have  been  tabulated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Paul 
Habets  in  the  Revue  Universelle  des  Mines,  from  which  we  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  and  diagrams. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  tables,  accidents  which  did  not  result 
in  death  are  not  given,  for  the  different  nations  adopt  different  defini¬ 
tions  of  other  accidents,  and  record  them  accordingly  in  various  man¬ 
ners. 

The  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  death  rate  for  Prussia,  as  shown 
on  the  diagram,  is  to  be  found  in  the  intensively  stimulated  production  of 
coal  in  Germany.  Whilst  the  average  annual  yield  in  the  period  of  1881 
to  1888  is  more  than  seven  times  that  of  the  preceding  decade  in  Ger- 
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I  crease  with  increasing  depth.  The  decline  in  the  English  annual  death 
I  rate  from  40‘71  in  1,000  employed  in  1851  to  19‘49  is  a  striking 
measure  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  of  prudent  legislation. 

BELGIUM. 
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1861  .  10, 057.163162,276  19,399! 

1862  .  9.935,645  60,411  19,8911 

1861 .  10;345.330io9,711  19,476 1 

1864  .  Il,l.‘)8,336j60,.536  19.243; 

1865  .  Il,810;7ri3  62,352  20,016 

1866  .  12,774,662;67,458  19,263 

1867  .  12,75.5-822  73,396  20,943 

1868  .  12,298,689  68,722  20,660 

1869  .  12342,894  68,875  21,053 

1870  .  12,697,11‘I70,374  21,619 

1871  .  13,733,176  72,644  21,642 

1872  .  15,658,948  76,232  22,631 

1873  .  15,778,401  83,065  24,837 

1874  .  14,669,029  84.634  24,997 

1875  .  15,011,331  81,732  25,988 

1876  .  14,329,578  82,766  2.5,777 

1877  .  13.938.523  77.163  24,180 

1878  .  14.899.175,75,836  23,196 

1879  .  15,417.292  74,538  24,176 

1880  .  16,866,698  77.594  25.336 

1881  .  16.873,951  76,322  25,029 

1882  .  17..59n,989  78,806  24.895 

1883  .  18,177,.563  80,769  25,483 

1884  .  18,051. 499  80,270  2.5,312 

1885  .  17,4.37,603  77,694  25,401 

1883 .  17,285,.543  75,603 124.679 

1887  .  18,378,624  75,  <45 ,25,294 1 

1888  .  19,205,963  78,038 125,439 : 
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Comparative  Number  of  Accidents  in  Belgium,  France, 
Prussia,  Great  Britain. 


many,  it  is  in  the  other  countries  only  two  or  three  times  larger,  and  u 
whilst  the  efficiency  of  the  miners,  that  is  to  say  the  output  per  man  em-  li 
ployed,  in  Germany  rose  1(K)  percent.,  the  corresponding  rise  in  France  Jj 
and  Belgium  was  below  50  per  cent.,  and  in  England,  since  1861-1870,  n 
this  ton-man  rate  has  been  actually  declining.  li 

Tliis  marked  activity  in  Prussia  was  attended  by  a  trebling  of  its  min-  J* 
ing  population,  whilst  the  other  countries  only  doubled  theirs,  a  fact  the  i| 
more  significant  since  the  minimum  age  of  underground  workers  in  ii 
Germany  is  1 6  years,  or  4  years  higher  than  in  England.  Undoubtedly  the  jj 
sudden  increase  of  inexperienced  men  as  well  as  the  insufficiency  of  jj 
safety  arrangements  concomitant  with  the  forced  output  account  for  the  n 
exceptional  character  of  the  Prussian  figures.  This  becomes  still  more  ^ 
evident  in  the  increasing  number  of  fatm  accidents  in  gangways,  roads  Jj 
and  inclines.  li 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  clearly  the  proportions  of  deaths  n 
due  to  the  various  classes  of  accidents;  on  the  veitical  lines  are  given  the  J| 
percentage  of  the  total  deaths  caused  by  each  class.  li 

Tne  greater  depth  of  the  w’orkings  is  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  n 
more  frequent  and  violent  explosions  of  fire-damp,  though  this  is  not,  as  Jj 
was  formerly  supposed,  the  most  serious  cause  of  loss  of  life;  it  comes  ij 
after  ‘“falls  of  the  roof  and  coal,”  and  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  before  ii 
1881,  it  took  even  a  lower  place  in  the  list.  The  influence  of  better  venti-  || 
lation  and  stricter  precautions  which  had  been  adopted  in  England  since  ^ 
the  appointment  of  mine  inspectors  in  1851  is  very  apparent  in  the  dimin-  li 
ishing  death  rate  due  to  almost  every  class  of  accident.  The  greater  in- 
telligence  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  and  the  legal  penalties  put  ' 
upon  neglect  to  use  proper  precautions  have  more  than  balanced  the  in-  n 
creased  danger  from  fir^amp  and  shaft  accidents  which  naturally  in-  J 
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Diagram  Showing  Number  of  Persons  tciii.fd  in  Mines  and  Percentage  of  Deaths  Due  to  Each  Cause. 
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PRUSSIA. 
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Large  Order  for  Pyrites. — The  contract  for  the  carriage  of  105,000 
tons  of  pyrites  belonging  to  the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company 
from  Huelva  to  the  Clyde  has  just  been  secured  by  Morel  Brothers  &  Co,, 
Cardiff.  The  delivery  of  the  contract  will  extend  over  three  years,  at  the 
rate  of  35,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  freight  is  reported  to  be  a  shade  below 
8  shillings  a  ton. 

Canada  Promoting  Emigration. — The  Dominion  Government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  expend  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  promoting  emigration 
from  Euro^.  Messrs.  D.  Bodenheim,  of  Hamburg,  and  Messrs.  A.  Falck 
and  G.  Falck,  of  New  York,  it  is  understood,  have  submitted  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  authorities  a  scheme  for  diverting  the  German  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  Dominion. 

Coolies  for  Work  in  Mexico. — The  new  line  of  steamships  between 
Mexico  and  China  has  begun  operations.  The  first  three  steamei-s  will 
bring  out  2,000  coolies  for  work  on  the  Tehuantepec  Railway.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  many  of  these  laborers  will  remain  in  Mexico,  which  is  in  great 
need,  especially  on  the  coast,  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor.  The  Monterey 
&  Gulf  Railway  will  soon  be  in  full  operation  between  Venadito  and 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

International  Copyright. — At  a  session  of  the  International  Literary 
("longress  in  London,  October  8th,  Count  Keratry  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  thanking  the  American  Copy¬ 
right  League  for  its  efforts  to  promote  international  copyright.  M.  Chau- 
mat  presented  a  resolution  declaring  that  literary  articles  in  newspapers 
nd  magazines  should  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  writer,  while 


news  and  other  paragraphs  should  be  open  for  reproduction.  This  was 
also  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  , 

Russia  Adopting  the  Gold  Standard  and  the  Franc.— Russia  is 
reported  to  be  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  The 

Kresence  in  the  national  bank  of  a  milliard  in  gold  and  the  fact  that  it 
as  two  more  at  its  disposal  seem  to  guarantee  a  rapid  realization  of  the 
plan.  The  government  has  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  the  French 
monetary  system,  with  the  franc  as  unit,  an  innovation  that  will  prob¬ 
ably  cause  very  little  confusion,’  for  the  use  in  Russia  of  five-rubles  pieces, 
equal  to  20  francs,  has  familiarized  the  people  with  the  franc  or  four- 
franc  unit. 

The  English  Chemical  Union. — With  very  few  exceptions  all  the 
chemical  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  joined  the  union,  and  a  pros- 
p^tus  has  been  sent  to  each  showing  that  the  capital  of  the  union  is  to  be 
eight  and  one-half  millions,  allotted  as  follows:  Two  and  one-half  millions 
in  5  per  cent,  debentures,  three  millions  in  7  per  cent,  preference  shares, 
and  three  millions  in  ordinary  shares.  The  vendors  are  accepting  70  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  money  in  shares,  but  many  firms  have  requested 
that  all  the  purchase  money  be  paid  in  shares,  and  one  firm  has  also 
applied  for  £100,000  to  be  allotted  to  it. 

The  Harney  Peak  Consolidated  Tin  Company  (Lim.) — Thomas  Boli- 
tho  &  Sons  write  to  the  Ironmonger:  ‘*We  are  now  enabled  to  give  you 
the  result  of  the  crushing  and  smeltmg  of  the  tin  stone  from  Dakota  which 
was  sent  us  in  the  43  ca^s  about  a  fortnight  since.  The  tin  stone  received 
weighed  17  ton  15  hundred  weight  2  quarters  12  pouudi.  and  this 
yielded  18  bundled  weight  10  pounds  of  black  tin,  say  114  pounds,  or 
rather  over  5  per  cent,  of  black  tin  per  ton  of  rock.  This  black  tin 
assayed  70  per  cent,  for  metallic  tin.  The  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore 
obtained  (18  hundred  weight  10  pounds)  calculated  on  the  assa^'  or  70  per 
cent,  would  be  12  hundred  weigiit  2  quarters  18  pounds.  As  the  result  of 
our  smelting,  we  actually  obtained  12  hundred  weight  1  quarter  14  pounds 
of  refined  tin,  which  we  have  to-day  sent  to  you  by  rail,  made  up  into  50 
ingots  and  branded  ‘Harney  Peak  Tin.’  The  quality  of  the  metal  is 
superior  refined.  We  may  add  that  there  would  naturally  be  a  greater 
loss  both  in  the  dressing  and  smelting  of  special  small  parcels,  such  as 
the  above,  than  there  w-ould  be  in  the  continu.ms  and  regular  way  of 
w’orking  on  a  large  scale,” 

The  Trans-Andine  Railway. — The  year  1892  wdll  probably  be  signal¬ 
ized  in  South  America  by  a  roost  interesting  event  in  civil  engineering 
and  in  international  overland  commerce.  This  will  be  the  completion 
and  opening  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad,  the  first  across  the  continent 
of  South  America.  It  is  19  years  since  this  work  was  begun,  and  it  is 
now  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  finished  by  the  beginning  of 
1892.  The  road  is  to  run  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of 
871  miles.  There  are  now  640  miles  of  it  finished  at  the  Buenos  Ayres 
end  and  82  at  the  Valparaiso  end.  Of  the  remaining  149  miles  about 
one-third  is  practically  complete  and  the  rails  laid.  The  passage 
of  the  Andes  is  accomplished  at  the  Chimbre  Pass,  which  is 
18,045  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  railroad,  however,  does  not  reach 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  but  pierces  the  mountains  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
more  than  three  miles  long,  at  an  elevation  of  10,450  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  grades  are,  of  course,  very  steep ;  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
rise  is  more  than  422  feet  to  the  mile,  or  1  foot  to  every  12^.  On  this 
portion  of  the  line  a  rack  rail  is  employed  similar  to  those  on  the  Hartz 
and  other  mountain  roads.  One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  road,  which 
will  seriously  impair  its  value,  is  the  diversity  of  gauges  adopted.  The 
different  sections  of  the  road  have  been  built  by  different  companies,  and 
each  company  has  its  own  gauge. 

Electric  Light  in  Geological  Examinations. — M.  G.  Trouve  is  the 
inventor  of  an  apparatus,  called  the  “  Electric  Orygmatoscope,”  designed 
for  the  inspection  of  geological  strata  which  have  been  traversed  by  a 
boring  tool.  It  comprises  a  powerful  incandescent  lamp  inclosed  in  a 
cylinder.  One-half  of  the  cylinder  forms  a  reflector  and  the  other, 
which  is  made  of  thick  glass,  allows  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light.  These 
rays  brilliantly  illuminate  the  various  strata  as  the  instrument  passes 
them.  The  bottom  of  the  device  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
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and  is  an  elliptical  mirror.  The  right-hand  portion  of  the  top  is  opened 
to  permit  an  observer  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  shaft  and  provided 
with  a  strong  telescope,  to  examine  in  the  mirror  the  image  of  the  layer 
of  rock.  The  lamp  is  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rays  which  it 
emits  toward  the  top  are  intercepted.  The  apparatus  is  suspended  by  a 
long  cable  made  up  of  two  cotton-covered  conductors.  These  conductors 
are  wound  on  a  windlass  or  drum  with  insulated  bearings.  The  bearings 
connect  with  the  conductor  on  one  side  by  means  of  two  rubber  springs 
and  on  the  other  with  the  poles  of  a  portable  battery.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  orygmatoscope  as  desired  with¬ 
out  trouble  and  without  cutting  otf  the  lights  and  stopping  the  inspec- ' 
tion.  ' 

This  apparatus  at  dc jAhs  of  200  to  300  metei-s,  it  is  said,  gives  very  good 
results,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  distinctness  that  the  strata  of  rock  are 
seen  and  recognized  by  observers. 

The  Affinity  of  Metals  for  Sulphur. — The  insoluble  sulphides  can 
precipitate  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  other  metals  as  sulphides  of  these 
metals.  Thus  the  sulphide  of  copper  gives  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
silver  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver: 

CuS  -h  2  Ag  N*Os  1=  AggS  -h  Cu  (NgOg)* 
showing  that  silver  has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  copper. 

In  1837  Anthon  published  a  table  of  the  metals  arranged  according  to 
their  decreasing  affinity  for  sulphur.  Silver  is  at  the  head,  then  cor»e8 
copper  follow  ed  by  lead,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese. 

According  to  the  Moniteur  ScMitiJiqiie,  E.  Schiinnann  has  taken  up  M. 
Anthon’s  investigation  and  carried  it  further.  His  list  enumerates  the 
metals  in  the  following  order  :  palladium,  mercury,  silver,  copper,  bis¬ 
muth,  cardmium,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  ziue,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  arsenic, 
thallium  and  manganese.  The  -salt  solution  of  any  metal  in  this  series 
can  lie  decomposed  (at  least  to  a  great  extent)  by  the  sulphide  of  one  of 
the  subsequent  metals,  but  the  sulphide  of  the  preceding  metals  cannot 
lie  decomposed  by  that  of  any  subsequent.  The  decomposition  is  the 
more  complete  the  further  away  the  metals  are  placed  from  one  another 
on  the  list.  The  metals  at  the  head  of  the  senes  have  the  greatest  affin¬ 
ity  for  sulphur,  and  the  affinity  decreases  insensibly  up  to  manganese 
w’liich  has  but  very  little.  Tlie  sulphide  of  manganese  is  decomposed  by 
the  salt  solution  of  any  of  the  preceding  metals. 

Ramie.— In  view  of  the  prize  of  $2,5,000  which  the  East  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  said  to  offer  for  a  jiractical  machine  for  decorticating  ramie, 
some  information  about  this  plant  may  lie  timely. 

Ramie  is  widely  grown  in  western  China.  The  stems,  when  ripe,  are 
cut  down,  made  into  bundles  and  carried  from  the  fields  to  the  house  of 
the  grower  and  steeped  in  water,  and  the  bark,  with  the  fibre,  is 
removed  by  hand.  In  the  eastern  provinces  the  peasant  seizes  each 
stem,  when  ripe,  about  six  inches  above  ground  betw’een  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  both  hands,  a  few  inches  apart,  and  gives  a  smart  push 
downwards  and  forwards,  causing  a  compound  fracture  of  the  stem  be¬ 
tween  his  two  hands.  He  then  inserts  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  in 
the  fracture,  and  draws  the  bark  downw’ard  to  the  root,  wffiere  it  readily 
detaches  itself.  In  the  same  way  the  remaining  bark  and  upper  part  of 
the  stem,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  are  removetl,  and  by  a  simple 
brush  of  the  hand  from  the  root  end  of  the  bark  upwards  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  dislodged,  and  the  bark  is  ready  for  manipulation.  This  modus 
operandi  saves  several  inches  of  liark  and  fibre  in  comparison  with  the 
cutting  down  of  the  stems,  and,  as  length  of  staple  ad(^  much  more  to 
the  value  of  the  fibre,  this  plan  deserves  some  attention  in  those  countries 
where  the  cultivation  of  “Boehmeria”  is  of  great  commercial  value,  asis 
the  case  in  India,  where  labor  is  cheaper  than  in  China.  Another  advan 
tage  of  the  system  is  that  the  discarded  leaves  and  stems  remain  on  the 
field  and  help  to  manure  the  other  crops. 

A  New  Aluminum  Process.— It  is  stated  in  a  foreign  exchange  that  a 
new  aluminum  process,  kno  wn  as  the  Maussier  process,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  France.  It  comprises  three  stages,  desilification,  reduction  and 
liquation.  The  desilification  is  effected  by  fiuorine,  or  fluoride  of  calcium, 
at  a  high  temiierature  in  presence  of  carbon.  Lime,  or  the  carbonates  of 
potassium  or  sodium,  may  be  added  to  facilitate  the  desilification.  The 
reduction  is  obtained  by  means  of  iron  and  manganese  raised  to  incan¬ 
descence  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  liquation,  or  separation  of  the 
aluminum  from  the  iron  and  manganese,  is  effected  by  dropping  the 
molten  mass  into  carbon  ingot  molds.  The  information  thus  given  is  not 
very  explicit,  but  if  true  it  indicates  some  important  improvements  in  the 
metallurgy  of  aluminum. 

It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  the  raw’  material  from  .which  alu¬ 
minum  is  made,  especiall.y  by  electrical  processes,  should  be  free  from 
both  iron  or  silicon,  for  if  these  are  present  the  reduction  of  iron  and  sili¬ 
con  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  aluminum,  alloying 
the  latter  metal  with  the  two  former  objectionable  elements.  It  has  also 
been  understood  that  if  iron  and  silicon  were  alloyed  with  aluminum  they 
could  not  be  separated  from  it.  According  to  the  description  of  the 
Maussier  process,  it  would  appear  that  a  simple  means  of  desilification  is 
had  in  the  use  of  fluorine,  lime  soda  and  potassium,  in  presence  of  carbon 
at  high  temperatures.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  that  a  pure  aluminous 
oxide  may  be  obtained  for  tbe  subsequent  process,  but  it  aoes  not  appear 
why  it  should  be  necessary  in  the  reduction  process  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
troduce  iron  and  manganese,  which  require  a  third  process  for  taking 
them  out  again.  Tbe  direct  re<iuction  or  electrolysis  of  the  oxide  by  elec¬ 
tricity  w  ould  seem  to  be  a  better  method. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  patents  relating  to  mining,  metallurgy,  and  kindred 
subjects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office: 

TUBSDAT,  OCTOBER  14th,  1890. 

438,118.  Ball  and  Socket  Joint  for  Pipes.  Thomas  Flesher,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

438,151.  Oar  Coupling.  William  Green  wade.  Ash  Grove.  Mo. 

438.163.  Submerged  Metallic  Pump.  George  J.  Keller,  Osceola.  Neb. 

4.38,167.  Circuit  Closer.  Thomas  Marcher,  Neumarkt.  near  Nuremberg,  Assignor 
of  one-half  to  Ferdinand  Krnecke,  Berlin,  Germany. 

138,173.  Steam  Ash  Ejector.  John  F.  P^nkhurst,  Cleveland,  O. 

438,177.  Pipe  Tongs.  John  M.  Pray,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to 
Hiram  H.  Leithead,  same  place. 

438,187.  Hoisting  Machine.  William  Roth.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

438,192.  Electric  Motor  Car.  Jabea  F.  Sh"whan.  Detroit.  Mich  ,  Assignor  by  direct 
and  mesne  assignments  to  the  Sbawhan  Motor  Company,  of  Michigan. 


438.204.  Electric  Motor.  Elihu  Thomson,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Assignor  to  the  Tbomson- 
Houston  Electric  Company,  of  Connecticut. 

438,209.  Gas  Engine.  Charles  White  and  Arthur  R.  Middleton,  Baltimore,  Md. 

438,220.  Locomotive  Engine.  John  Baird,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

438,226.  Apparatus  for  it;  easuring  the  Strength  of  Electric  Currents.  Stanley  C.  C. 

Currie.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Assignor  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  same  place. 

438,236.  Electric  Safe  Lock.  William  H.  Hollar,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,and  Fredericks. 

Holmes,  Malden,  Mass.,  Assignors  to  James  W'.  Torrey,  Merchantville, 
N.  J. 

438,252.  Machine  for  Cutting  I-Beams^  or  Channel  Bars.  John  Koehler,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

430.258.  Car  Coupling.  Joel  Ronk.  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

438.259.  Cable  Railn^.  John  C.  Shelley.  Stockton.  Cal. 

43A2^.  Electrical  Railway  Conduit  System.  Malone  Wheless.  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Assiraor  by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  to  tbe  Wheless  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Alexandria,  Va. 

438,267.  Feed  Water  Heater  for  Steam  Generators.  Charles  H.  Fish,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

438,272.  Apparatus  for  Regulating  the  Exhaust  for  Condensing  Engines.  Charles 
T.  Main,  Lawrence,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Louis  I.  Seymour,  Plymouth, 


mass. 

438,275.  Car  Coupling.  Alvin  C.  McCord.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

438,281.  Furnace  Attachment.  Clarence  O.  Arey,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

438,286.  Belt  Stretchi^  Machine.  Augustus  K.  Ellinwood,  Akron,  Ohio. 

438,291.  Self  Locking  Pulley.  Frederick  W.  Quitman,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

438,293.  Electric  Railway  System.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

438.301 .  Electric  Signaling  Apparatus.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 

438.320.  Ball  Bearing.  Charles  A.  Lieb,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

438.826  A utomatic  Cut-Off.  George  W.  Richardson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Assignor  of 
one-half  to  Edward  D.  Gross,  sam^lace. 

438,329.  Stamping  and  Punching  Machine.  Edwin  S.  Stimpson,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
438,332.  Valve  for  Steam  Radiators.  Clarence  E.  Van  Auken,  Denver.  Colo. 

438,339.  Metal  Shears.  Henry  Aiken,  l^ttsburg.  Pa. 

438.356.  Connection  for  the  Steam  Heating  Pipes  of  Railroad  Cars.  Patrick  McEn- 

any,  Troy,  N,  Y. 

438.357.  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Magnetic  Separation  of  Ores.  John  M.  Mc¬ 

Mahan.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  to  John  D.  Cheever,  same  place. 
438,359.  Trolley  Wheel  for  Electrically  Propelled  V'ohicles.  Louis  Pflngst,  Boston, 
Mass. 

438,364.  Machine  for  Forming  Gibs  or  Flanges  on  Metal  Bars.  John  C.  Taliaferro, 
Richmond,  Va. 

438,371.  Manufacture  of  Nails.  Josiah  W.  Ells.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Assignor  to  Oscar 
Kleber,  Harry  Kleber  and  Henry  Braun,  all  of  same  place. 

438,406,  438,407,  438,408,  4%409.  Method  of  Utilizing  Electricity  in  the  Formation  of 
Sheet  Metal  Articles.  Mark  W’.  Dewey,  Syracuse,  N .  Y.,  Assignor  to  the 
Dewey  Corporation,  same  place. 

438,434.  Magrneto  Generator.  Noel  B.  Ginoebio,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Assignor  of  one- 
half  to  Elias  M.  Greene,  same  place. 

438,436.  Manufacturing  Iron.  William  P.  Hopkins,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

438,449.  Automatic  Throw-Off  for  Cable  Grips.  Thomas  W.  C.  Spencer,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

438.452.  Electric  Railwtyr  Brake.  Charles  J.  Van  Depoele.  Lynn,  Mass. 

438,162.  Brake  Beam.  Jacob  W.  Baker,  Dover,  N.  J. 

438,479.  Apparatus  for  the  Extraction  of  Metals  from  their  Ores.  Thomas  R.  Jor¬ 
dan,  London,  England. 

438,483.  Car  Replacer.  James  McGary,  East  Tawas,  Mich.,  Assignor  of  one- half  to 
Frederick  C.  Thompson,  same  place. 

438,490.  Miner’s  Lamp.  John  Ratz,  Hazelton,  Peu,  Assignor  to  himself  and  Henry 
,  Lichtenberger,  same  place. 

438,507.  Pipe  Covering.  Joiin  F.  Tracey,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

438,511.  Iron  Bridge.  Stephen  D,  Webb  and  Lewis  R.  Haag.  Middleport,  O., 
Assignors  to  J.  S.  Boggess,  agent  of  the  Ohio  Machine  Company,  same 
place. 

438,513.  438,514,  438,515.  Hydrocarbon  Burner.  John  Wilson,  New  York,  and  Allan 
Mason,  Brooklyn,  Assignors  to  Herbert  H.  Sanderson,  Trustee,  New 
York,  N.  f. 

438.. M6  Pipe  Casing.  Arcalous  Wyckoff  and  Ernest  L.  Wyckoff,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
438,532.  Insulating  Appliance  for  Electric  Batteries.  Stanley  C.  C.  Currie,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ,  Assignor  to  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  same 
place. 

438«552.  Transmitting  Motor.  Hiram  D.  Layman  and  Charles  E.  Rice,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

438,55.3.  Casting  Apparatus.  Henry  H.  Lloyd,  Camden,  Assignor  to  tbe  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

438,556,  438,557.  Machine  for  the  Manufacture  of  Horseshoe  and  other  Nails.  Per  A. 

Nilssohn.  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  Assignor  to  Johann  Hinrich  Ehlers,  Bahr- 
enfeld.  Germany. 

438  564.  Electric  Railway.  Horace  E.  Swift,  Boston,  Mass.,  Assignor  to  Frank  F. 
Corlisa  same  place. 

438.568.  Sanding  Device  for  Cau^.  William  F.  McCready,  Homewood,  Pa. 

438,576.  Anti-Friction  Journal  Bearing.  William  E.  Elliott,  Chicago,  Ill. 

438,579.  Electric  Means  for  Preventing  Boiler  Incrustation.  Albert  B.  Faunce, 
Quincy,  111,,  and  Samuel  G.  Cabell,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Assignors  of  one- 
third  to  Milton  S.  Cabell,  Quincy,  Ill. 

438,581.  Metal  Grinding  Machine.  John  B.  Hastings,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

438.. 583.  Metal  RaUway  Tie.  Martin  HubbeU,  Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y. 

438,590.  Automatic  Safety  Cut-Off  for  Electric  Circuits.  Granville  T.  Woods,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  CNiio,  Assignor  to  tbe  Woods  Electric  Company,  same  place. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2l8T.  1890. 

438,600.  Hydraulic  Engine.  George  W.  Barrett,  Cleveland.  O. 

438.612.  Mechanism  fot  Loading  and  Unloading  Mine  Cages.  Robert  Dinsmore, 

Western.  W.  Va.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Adolf  Greenstein,  same  place. 
438,614.  Friction  Clutch.  John  D.  Ehrmann,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  Assignor  to  tbe  Allas 
Iron  and  Brass  Works,  same  place. 

438,637.  Cut-off  Valve.  Almon  E.  Norris,  Cambridge,  Muss. 

438,642.  Rolls  for  Rerolling  Old  Rails.  Arthur  Reese,  Sha^sburg,  Pa. 

438,657.  Process  of  Electric  Welding.  Elihu  Thomson,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  As¬ 
signor  to  the  Thomson  Electric  Welding  Company,  of  Maine. 

438.715.  Process  of  Eliminating  Graphitic  Carbon  from  Cast  Iron.  Joseph  B.  Ren- 
shaw,  Hartford,  Conn. 

438,725.  Draft  Equalizer.  Thomas  Dugdale,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Assignor  to  the 
South  Bend  Iron  Works,  same  place. 

438,752.  Pipe  Coupling.  Enoch  Lawson,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Assignor  of  one-half  to 
Phillip  Leprohon,  same  place. 

438.764.  Metal  Railroad  Tie.  Arthur  M.  Kramer.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

438,766.  Fluid  Meter.  Victor  Popp,  Paris,  France,  Assignor  to  the  Popp  Compressed 
Air  and  Electric  Power  Company,  Limited. 

438.772.  Apparitus  for  Recovering  Alkali.  Hugh  Burgess,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

438,776.  Stesm  Drum  for  Sectional  Steam  Boilers.  Charles  A.  Knight,  Glasgow 
Scotland.  , 

438,814.  Device  for  Automatically  Insulating  Broken  Wire.  Max  Kerstcin,  Boston. 

Masa,  Assignor  of  one-half  to  Rudolph  Fu^ang.  same  place. 

438.837.  Electric  Drill  Gordon  Buchanan,  Chicago,  III. 

438,846  Bridle  Attachment  for  Sheet  Metal  Rolls.  Adalbert  P.  Hine,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  Assignor  to  the  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  same  place. 

438.612.  Apparatus  for  Burning  Coal  and  Hydrocarbon  Fuel  in  Combination.  Allan 

Mason,  Brooklyn,  Assignor  to  Herbert  H.  Sanderson,  trustee.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


438.873.  Apparatus  for  Maintaining  Combustion  in  Secondary  Chambers  of  Boiler 

or  Other  Furnaces.  John  Wilson,  New  York,  and  Allan  Mason,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Assigmor  to  Herbert  H.  Sanderson,  trustee.  New  York,  N.  V. 

438.874.  Hydrocarbon  Burner.  John  Wilson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Allan 

Mason,  Brooklyn,  Assignors  to  Herbert  H.  Sanderson,  trustee.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

438,902.  Anti-Friction  Journal.  Thomas  N.  Subers.  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Assignor  of 
one-half  to  Jacob  G.  Sharp,  same  place. 

438,954.  Leveling  Instrument.  Charles  G.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Assignor  of 
one-half  to  Helen  Mar  Hill,  same  place. 

436969.  Compound  Locomotive.  Ransom  C.  Wright,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

439,078.  Rolling  Mill  Appliance.  William  H.  Maddock,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

439,080.  Mechanism  for  Operating,  Clutching  and  Belt  Shifting  Devices,  Frederick 
B,  Miles,  Philadelphia,  Pa„  Assignor  to  himself,  Clarence  S.  Bement, 
William  P.  Bement  and  PYank  Bement,  all  of  same  place. 
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FESBONAL, 


Mr.  A.  F.  Coffin  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange  Board. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Washington,  president  of  the  Horn 
Silver  Mining  Company,  has  returned  from  the 
company’s  property  at  Frisco,  Utah. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Eckert,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  con¬ 
structing  engineer,  and  consulting  engineer  for 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  is  In  this  city. 

Mr.  John  Stanton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Atlantic  Mining  Company,  is  visiting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  property  at  Houghton,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Logan,  of  this  city,  President  of 
the  Santa  Julisna  Mining  Company,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  mines  at  .lesus  Maria,  Chihua¬ 
hua,  Mexico. 

Mr.  John  I.  Minear,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Amador  gold  mines,  Amador  county.  Cal.,  has 
taken  the  superintendency  of  the  Antelope  and 
Chapparel  companies  at  Julian,  San  Diego  county, 
Cak 

Mr.  Wm.  Porter,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer  and  draughtsman,  has  been  appoint- 
general  manager  of  the  Chester  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Cheater.  Pa.,  vice  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Jenkins,  resigned. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Low.  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Oore- 
gum  Indian  Consolidated  and  Colar  Central  mining 
companies,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  sail  from  En¬ 
gland  to  India.  He  goes  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  those  companies. 

Hon.  Donald  Ferguson  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Provincial 
Secretary  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Bentley.  Hugh  L.  Mac¬ 
donald  has  been  appointed  to  the  portfolio  vacated 
by  Mr.  Bentley. 

Johnston  Vivian,  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
and  Centennial  copper  mines,  Houghton  county, 
Mich.,  is  in  Boston,  Mass.  His  visit  was  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  F'ranklin 
stockholders,  which  was  held  there  yesterdav. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Courtis,  mining  engineer  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  at  Lake  Superior,  examining  some  of  the 
jands'of  the  Silver  Islet  Company.  His  experience 
in  this  district  is  extensive,  having  be.en  formerly 
metallurgist  and  consulting  engineer  for  this  and 
other  companies  on  the  lake. 

^  Mr.  George  Elliot  Pyle,  a  nephew  of  Sir  George 
Elliot,  one  of  the  largest  coal  operators  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  wire  rope  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr. 
George  J.  May  arrived  in  America  last  week.  The 
latter  is  general  manager  of  an  extensive  wire  rope 
works  in  England.  Mr.  Pyle  went  on  to  Mexico, 
where  they  are  largely  interested  in  mines;  Mr. 
May  is  visiting  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions.  It 
is_ rumored  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  firm  of 
Sir  George  Elliot  &  Co.  to  establish  a  wire  rope 
works  in  the  United  States  and  that  they  have  come 
over  primarily  with  a  view  of  looking  up  a  site. 

The  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
World’s  Fair  Commission  has  organized,  and  the 
first  stated  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
November  27th.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a  bunding 
erected  for  the  display  of  the  products  of  the  mines 
of  the  world,  and  Mr.  .John  W.  Woodside,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  member  of  the  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  Middle  States  and  New  England,  has 
issued  a  circular  requestiug  that  all  owners  of 
mines  or  quarries,  or  manufacturers  of  mining 
machinery  and  appliances,  who  desire  floor  or  wall 
space  for  proposed  exhibits,  should  communicate 
vrtth  him  at  934  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  prior  to 
November  15th,  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  exhibits  and  to  the  space  desired.  Concerning 
the  modus  otiemndi  of  the  committee,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  Mining  Journal  by  John  W.  Woodside 
is  pertinent:  “  The  committee  has  discussed  the 
idea  of  bolding  its  meetings  in  the  different  min¬ 
ing  centres  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
teresting  mining  people  in  the  Exhibition,  as  well 
M  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  conversant  with  the  different  mining  inter¬ 
ests.” 


OBITUARY. 


Charles  Wetherell  Keim,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
and  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  died  on  the  20th  inst.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  of 
apoplexy,  aged  54  years. 

John  Dean  Benton  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
the  18th  instant,  aged  67  years.  He  was  an  in¬ 
ventor  and  model  maker.  Among  his  most  noted 
works  were  the  silver  model  of  the  Corliss  engine 
on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  and  the  gold  and 
silver  model  of  Ericsson’s  monitor.  He  was  Com- 


ISDUBTSIAL  NOTES. 


It  is  said  that  the  National  Rolling  Mill  Com¬ 
pany,  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has  abandoned  natural 
gas  and  returnea  to  coal  as  the  cheapest  fuel,  all 
things  considered. 

A  very  fine  celluloid  rule  especially  adapted  for 
engineers’  use  is  being  sent  out  by  Merchant  Sc  Co. 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  for¬ 
ward  one  to  everybody  writing  them. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Pittsburg 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  a  capital  of  f 25,000.  The  directors  are  : 
Frank  Moore,  T.  R.  McGinley,  George  Rollins,  F. 
W.  Seimon,  and  F.  B.  Atterbury. 

The  Magnolia  Anti-Friction  Metal  Company  has 
recently  added  to  the  many  testimofiials  ai  to  the 
value  of  its  product  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jipaes  S. 
Doran.  Superintendent  Engineer  of  the  Inman 
Line  of  Steamers,  who  commends  it  very  highly, 
after  a  long  and  thorough  test. 

The  removal  of  the  Westinghouse  Air-brake 
Company  from  Allegheny  City  to  Wilmerding, 
Pa.,  IS  now  completed.  'The  shops  in  Allegheny 
City  are  now  occupied  by  the  Fuel  Gas  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  another  Westinghouse  con¬ 
cern.  The  new  works  are  now  in  full  operation. 

The  irony  in  the  old  English  saying,  “  Carrying 
coal  to  Newcastle,”  will  soon  be  extracted  by  the 
irony  of  facts.  Seven  hundred  tons  of  Pocahontas 
coal  were  recently  shipped  from  Norfolk,  Va,,  to 
London  in  the  British  steamship  “Sargossa.” 
which  is  the  first  shipment  of  coal  from  the  South 
to  England.  It  is  also  claimed  for  the  Pocahontas 
coal  that  the  recent  victory  of  the  “Teutonic” 
over  the  “  City  of  New  York,”  on  the  eastward 
trip,  was  due  to  the  use  of  this  fuel. 

The  Jenkins  Electric  Milling  Machine  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  bv  J,  B. 
Orman,  C.  L.  Wall,  J.  N.  Carlile,  Cbas.  Henkel, 
Fred  Rohrer,  A.  Pollard,  F.W.  Gill,  J.  A.  Thatcher, 
W.  W,  Strait,  A.  Sloan,  J.  J.  Stancbfield  and 
W.  P.  Hobson.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to 
acquire  by  purchase  the  letters  patent  granted  by 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Canada  to  William  H.  Jen¬ 
kins  for  his  invention  of  an  improvement  in  min¬ 
ing  drills;  to  erect,  own  and  operate  by  electricity, 
steam  or  water  power,  any  and  all  kinds  of  min¬ 
ing  machinery;  to  erect,  own  and  operate  electric 
lif^t  and  power  stations;  to  prospect  for,  locate 
and  operate  mines  and  to  buy  and  sell  the  same; 
to  construct  and  operate  railroads.  The  capital 
stock  is  fixed  at  $100,000,  and  Pueblo  designated  as 
the  principal  office  of  the.  company. 

Chief  Folger,  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  Navy.  De¬ 
partment,  is  giving  bis  attention  at  present  to  the 
procurement  of  the  nickel  ore  or  matte  for  which 
Congress  appropriated  a  million  dollars.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  oi  the  firms  which  deal  largely  in  this 
ore  and  metal  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Department,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  ca¬ 
pacity  of  our  domestic  nickel  works  several  com¬ 
petent  steel  experts  have  been  sent  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  the  Ordnance  Bureau  intends  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  possibilities  of  the  alloy  of  steel  and 
nickel  in  other  branches  of  naval  construction,  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  and  is 
preparing  to  have  made  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  a  series  of  tests  which  will  include  proof 
trials  of  projectiles  made  from  the  new  alloy  as 
well  as  the  usual  tests  of  elasticity,  breaking 
strength,  ductility,  etc. 

The  stock  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chi 
cago.  III.,  advanced  10  points  on  the  Boston  stock 
board  Thursday,  going  from  $88  to  $99.  In  explan¬ 
ation  is  offered  the  statement  that  a  combination 
of  iron  men  is  trying  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
company  in  the  interest  of  O.  W.  Potter,  who  re¬ 
tired  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  a  few  months  ago,  owing  to  dissensions  in 
the  management.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  is  a 
corporation  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $25,- 
000,000,  and  about  $17,000,000  in  stock  afloat.  Con¬ 
vertible  5  per  cent  bonds  are  also  on  the  market 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000.  There  has  been  little 
demand  for  these  securities  for  many  months. 
The  stock  has  been  down  to  $88,  and  even  lower. 
The  Boston  News  Bureau  says  that  the  price  at 
which  the  Potter  syndicate  is  negotiating  the  stock 
is  $120,  less  commission,  not  to  exceed  $5  per  share. 
Chicago  and  New  York  stockholders  have  already 
signed  an  agreement  to  sell  their  holdings,  and 
now  the  more  Eastern  stockholders  are  offered  the 
opportunity.  Already  many  signatures  have  been 
secured,  but  some  delay  is  experienced  because  of 
the  illness  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  'Thayer. 

(From  our  Chicago  Correspondent.) 

Chicago,  Oct.  22, 

The  South  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Company  has 
contracted  to  buil  four  steel  steamships  to  cost  an 
aggregate  of  $800,000,  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
ore  from  the  Schlesinger  mining  syndicates 
mines. 

It  has  been  decided  to  build  the  great  IG-story 
structure  on  State,  Adams  and  Dearborn  streets, 
heretofore  described  in  the  Journal,  to  a  height 
of  240  feet,  exclusive  of  any  tower.  This  will  make 
the  top  story  about  flush  with  the  top  of'  the 
Auditorium  tower. 


Negotiations  just  completed  will  give  Hammond 
a  very  prominent  place  among  the  industrial  cities 
of  the  Calumet  basin.  The  Brown-Boniiell  com¬ 
pany,  of  Youngstown,  O.,  has  purchased  the  plant 
of  tne  Lakeside  Nail  Company,  at  Hammond,  and 
a  new  company  in  which  a  large  amount  of  Eng¬ 
lish  capital  is  represented,  will  expend  $3,000,000 
in  establishing  a  complete  iron  manufacturing 
industry  there  that  will  employ  'over  2,000  men* 
The  new  company  has  secured  the  entire  $500,000 
worth  of  the  stock  of  the  Lake  Side  Nail  C!ompany 
In  addition  to  the  nail  mills  now  in  operation,  a 
plate  mill,  a  rod  mill,  a  structural  iron  mill  and  a 
complete  and  full  system  of  blast  furnaces  will  be 
erected.  The  company  now  owns  thirty  five 
acres  of  land — having  a  frontage  of  1,0()0  feet  on 
t’-ie  Calumet  river,  and  will  have  ore  dt«vered 
directly  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  to  its  blast 
furnace  docks.  This  locality  is  little  south  from 
Chicago’s  city  limits,  immediately  east  of  the 
State  line,  and  the  company  proposes  to  use 
natural  gas  from  Indiana  fields.  In  this  respect 
its  promoters  claim  an  advantage  over  the  iron  in¬ 
dustries  of  South  Chicago,  as  the  laws  of  Indiana 
forbid  the  exportation  of  natural  gas  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Dlinois  Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago,  this  will 
be  the  strongest  manufacturing  company  in  the 
entire  Calumet  basin. 

The  Calumet  district,  including  Hammond, 
Whiting,  East  Chicago  and  Hegevvisch,  is  to  be 
connected  with  South  Chicago  by  an  electric  rail¬ 
way.  A  syndicate  formed  entirely  of  Chicago 
capitalists,  most  of  whom  are  locally  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  Calumet  region,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  build  the  southern  portion  of  a  system  of 
street  railways  which  will  run  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  Hammond  to  the  heart  of  Chicago. 
Much  of  the  right  of  way  has  been  secured,  and 
work  will  begin  soon  as  the  necessary  city  ordin¬ 
ances  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hammond 
council. 


MAOHINEBT  AND  SUPPLIES  WANTED  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 


If  anyone  wanting  Machinery  or  Supplies  of 
any  kind  will  notify  the  “  Engineering  and  Min* 
ing  Journal  ”  of  what  he  needs,  his  “  Want  ”  will 
be  published  in  this  column. 

Any  manufacturer  or  dealer  wishing  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  parties  whose  wants  are  given 
in  this  column  can  obtain  their  addresses  from 
this  office. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  these  services. 

We  also  offer  our  services  to  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  who  aesire  to  purenase  American  goods,  and 
shedl  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  information  con¬ 
cerning  American  goods  of  any  kind,  and  forward 
them  catalogues  and  discounts  of  manufacturers 
in  each  line,  thus  enabling  the  purchaser  to  select 
the  most  suitable  articles  before  ordering. 

These  services  are  rendered  gratuitously  in  the 
interest  of  the  subscribers  and  advertisers;  the 
proprietors  of  the  “  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  ”  are  not  brokers  or  exporters,  nor  have 
they  any  pecuniary  interest  in  buying  or  selling 
goods  of  any  kind. 


GOODS  WANTED  AT  HOME. 

1.1 12.  Machinery  fora  coal  washing  plant.  Ala¬ 
bama. 

1.113.  A  direct  current  incande.scent  dynamo  of 
200  16  candle  power  lamps;  an  arc  dynamo  of 
about  12  1,200  candle  power  lamps,  and  a  35  to  40 
H.  P.  engine  and  boiler.  Florida. 

1.114.  A  30  to  40  H.  P.  engine,  a  considerable 
amount  of  bMting,  gearing  and  yard  supplies  fora 
pressed  brick  company.  Virginia. 

1.115.  A  stave  saw.  Kentucky. 

1.116.  Wood- working  machinery  for  a  sash, 
door  and  blind  factory.  Virginia. 

1.117.  An  18  X  24  slide,  valve  engine  for  a  saw 
mill;  second  hand.  Must  be  in  perfect  order.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1.118.  'Tinware  trimmings.  Virginia. 

1.1 20.  A  60  H.  P.  steel  boiler;  quote  lowest  cash 
price.  'Texas. 

1.121.  A  mill  for  grinding  the  taili  gs  of  con¬ 
centrates  after  chlorination— for  the  manufacture 
of  pigment  for  paint.  California. 

1.122.  A  25-light  incandescent  dynamo.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1.123.  Machinery  tor  making  bricks.  Virginia. 

1.124.  A  full  line  of  saw  mill  machinery.  Texas. 

1,1*25.  A  good  resaw.  Georgia. 

1,’26.  A  S)  H.  P.  engine  and  a  60  H.  P.  boiler. 
7611 116S8€€  • 

1,1  *27.  Two  100  H.  P.  Corliss  engines  to  work 
singly  or  together.  Virginia. 

1.1 28.  A  roller  flour  mill  of  from  50  to  100  bar¬ 
rels  capacity  daily;  also  engine  and  boiler.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1.129.  Well  boring  machinery.  Kentucky. 

AMERICAN  GOODS  WANTED  ABROAD. 

1.119.  Samples  and  prices  of  fencing  wire;  sev¬ 
eral  car  loads  will  probably  be  wanted.  Mexico. 
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'  Shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  mentioned  below  for  the  season  up  to  and 
includin);  October  loth  were  as  follows : 


Tons.  Tons. 
1890  1889 

Marquette.  Marquette  District .  1.166,182  1.212,131 

St.  Itfnace,  “  “  .  15,911  42.442 

GUdstone.  Marquette  District .  .  6,183  1R9I)1 

‘  Menominee  "  62,018  39,014 

Eseanaba,  Marquette  “  1,071.969  8-*3.083 

Menominee  “  1,713..364  1,382,738 

Gogebic  “  251.225  236,139 

Ashland.  “  “  .  . . 1.818.063  1.359.610 

Two  Harbors  Vermillion  District  .  779,029  715.696 


Total,  tons . 6,«83.W4  .5.827.254 


ARIZONA. 

VAVAIWI  COUNTY.’ 

(From  our  Special  Uorrespondent.i 

Prescott,  Oct.  11. 

On  Lvnx  Creek.  Supt.  Pedley  expects  to  have 
the  entire  plant  completed  and  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  winter.  He  has  reeentK  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Loiiesome  \'^alley,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  dry.  He  hopes  to  make  it  valuable  by  means 
of  irrigation. 

Railroad  gossip  says  that  a  road  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  from  a  point  on  the  Prescott  &  Arizona 
Central  at  Verde  Junction  to  the  Great  United 
Verde  at  Jerome,  and  thence,  via  the  Aqua  Frio, 
to  the  Boggs  and  Hackberry  mines,  owned  by 
Phelps,  Dcwge  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  to  ♦he  now 
famous  onyx  deposit  on  Big  Bug. 

Rumor  also  has  it  that  Joseph  Reynolds,  “Dia¬ 
mond  Jo,"  will  largely  assist  in  the  construction 
of  a  road  south  ward  through  A'avapai  County  to 
his  (  ongress  mine. 

During  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  con- 
sideralde  talk  aliout  the  rich  strike  reported  to 
have  lieen  made  by  the  Dilh  n  Brothers  on  their 
claim,  the  third  extension  south  of  the  Hillside 
mine.  It  is  said  that  they  had  cut  into  a  vein  3 
leet  thick,  the  ore  of  which  averaged  from  $1.50  to 
over  $^t(>. 

Messrs.  Daggett  &  Moore  are  developing  a  silver 

rospect  10  miles  south  of  Prescott.  Ore  assaying 

400  has  recently  been  taken  from  the  vein.  Sink¬ 
ing  is  in  progress. 

There  is  talk  of  rebuilding  the  Walnut  Grove 
dam,  which  burst  with  such  disastrous  effect  last 
Spring. 

McNarey  &  Son,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  new  and 
very  encouraging  .strike  on  their  quicksilver  prop¬ 
erty,  near  Copper  Basin.  This  is  the  only  quick¬ 
silver  deposit  in  Arizona  of  which  your  correspond¬ 
ent  has  any  knowledge. 

Early  and  unprececlented  wind  and  rain  storms 
are  w<>rking  .some  hardship  on  prospectors  and  ore 
shippers.  The  s.iow  now  lies  deep  on  the  sides  of 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains,  !10  miles  to  the 
nort  hea.st  ward. 

Fifty  or  more  Mexicans  are  at  work  on  a  new 
placer  tind  near  Big  Bug.  The  ground  pays  from 
$I  to  a  day  to  the  man.  Rockers  and  dry 
washers  are  in' use.  The  frequent  rains  of  late 
have  stimulated  the  placer  mining  industry.  There 
is  a  little  gulch  3  miles  south  of  this  city  which  is 
dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  it  is  as.serted 
that  this  fall  over  have  been  washed  from 

its  sands. 

Catcxtin.— This  mine  has  just  made  a  shipment 
of  three  car-loads  of  ore.  Recent  development  op 
a  shaft  started  last  year,  has  disclosed  from  four 
to  live  feet  of  ore.  The  Catoctin  is  among  the 
most  promising  properties  in  this  vicinity. 

Crowned  King.— One  of  the  large  working 
properties  of  the  Bradshaw,  or  Silver  Mountains, 
is  sending  its  usual  qucta  to  the  reduction  works. 
The  ore  from  this  property  is  very  base,  carrying 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.  zinc.  It  is  concentrated  in 
a  mill  near  the  mine,  the  concentrates  being 
shipped  to  Prescott  by  pack  train.  The  property 
is  large  and  is  held  at  a  high  figure.  It  isdestined 
to  take  a  prominent  place  among  th^  mines  of 
Arizona  for  years. 

Senator.— A  concentrating  plant  is  being  built 
on  the  Upper  Hassayampa  near  this  property  for 
the  purpose  of  working  its  ore.  The  mine  belongs 
to  Phelps.  Dodge  &  Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Ibutte  county. 

(From  our  Special  (Jurrespondent.l 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  20. 

I.jt8t  week  notice  was  made  of  the  present  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Oroville  to  Major  Frank  Mc- 
I.Aughlin,  in  appreciation  of  bis  services  in  enlist¬ 
ing  English  capital  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  and  costly  mining  enterprises  in  the 
State.  The  end  aimed  at  was  the  laying  bare  of 
the  channel  of  the  Feather  River,  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  gold  bearing  streams  in  Cali 
fornia.  The  river  at  Oroville  has  been  lifted  from 
Its  bed  over  -50  feet  and  carried  in  a  mammoth 
flume  for  nearly  a  mile.  Operations  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  the  Golden  Gate  mine  about  one  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  and  for  months  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  ffumiug  the  bed  of  the 
Feather.  It  was  hoped  that  the  river  might  be 
worked  that  season  but  early  rains  stopped  all 
mining,  and  the  storms,  which  were  unusually 
severe,  demolished  the  great  clam  which  had  been 
built  at  heavy  expense.  Owing  to  extreme  high 


water  last  spring  there  were  delays  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  (training  of  the  river  bed,  and  indeed 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  channel  can  be 
worked  this  fall  or  not.  The  dam  has  been  re¬ 
built  and  the  aides  and  bed  pieces  of  the  flume, 
having  been  built  before  the  dam  was  finished, 
did  not  have  the  bottom  boards  laid  until  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stream  could  be  turned  into  the  bead 
of  the  flume  in  order  to  keep  the  boards  from 
shrinking. 

In  order  to  tighten  the  dam  a  set  of  sluices  have 
been  placed  cn  the  hill  slope  and  a  stream  of  water 
turned  on.  The  work  of  building  a  sub-flume  and 
a  foot  dam  were  next  undertaken.  The  rains  in 
the  mountains  have  raised  the  river,  and  hindered 
the  work,  but  nothwithstanding,  if  no  severe 
storms  come,  on  the  Golden  Gate  will  be  yielding 
the  golden  du.st  two  weeks  hence. 

Most  of  the  work  done  this  year  is  of  a  prepara¬ 
tory  character,  although  it  is  believed  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  river  bed  can  be  mined  The  engineers 
in  charge  recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  erect,  in  a  single  season,  the  dam,  build 
the  great  flume  and  also  mine  the  river. ,  They 
theiefore  planned  to  build  the  dam  this  yearup  to 
low  watt  r  mark,  and  by  cutting  a  gigantic  canal, 
and  building  a  series  of  great  walls  during  the 
winter  and  spring  to  tiuish  all  the  work  by  1891. 
To  construct  the  canal  260.000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
will  have  to  be  removed,  this  alone  costing  $100,000. 
It  will  cost  not  less  than  $45,000  to  build  the  Walls. 
In  the  great  dam  500,000  feet  of  lumber,  7, OIK) 
barrels  of  cement  and  an  immense  amount  of  ruck 
will  lie  reiiuired.  These  figures,  with  the  ex- 
nenses  of  bringing  in  a  gigantic  water  power 
and  numerous  subsidiary  works,  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  amount  of  money  involved.  The 
water  power  spoken  of  will  prove  invaluable  as  a 
thousand  miners’  inches  of  water,  under  a  IKK)  feet 
pressure,  will  give  1,000  horse-power.  This  will  be 
utilized  in  running  the  air  compressors,  derricks,  i 
electric  light  machines  and  also  for  pumping  the 
waste  and  seepage  water  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream  after  the  river  has  been  turned. 

Those  who  are  investing  their  money  in  this 
enterprise  find  their  warrant  for  so  doing  in  the 
fabulous  riches  obtained  from  the  river  in  past 
days.  In  1857  the  expenses  on  the  Cape  claim  were 
$1(6,985,  but  in  forty-two  days  no  less  than 
$l,000,tKJ0  in  gold  was  taken  out,  aud  $680,000  was 
disbursed  in  dividends  in  Oroville.  The  following 
year,  after  $160,000  had  been  expended  on  the 
Union  Cape,  $2ck),000  was  taken  from  the  river 
l>ed  in  some  few  days,  for  early  rains 
stopped  operations.  The  sum  of  $525  per  foot  was 
taken  out,  too,  in  the  most  hurried  and  wasteful 
manner,  and  considering  the  elaborate  nature  of 
the  present  workings,  the  returns  are  calculated 
to  be  even  greater,  certainly  not  less.  Major 
Frank  McLaughlin  has  been  the  presiding  genius 
over  this  work.  For  further  data  concerning  this 
work  see  Engine:e:rin(j  and  Mining  .Journal. 
1888,  page  .343. 

Palo  Alto  Gold  Mining  Company.— At  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  San  Jose  on  the  7th  inst.,  steps  were 
taken  to  work  the  mine  to  its  full  capacity  at  an 
early  date. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Mitche;ll.— A  company  has  taken  hold  of  this 
gravel  mine  and  propose  inaugurating  a  series  of 
improvements.  A  tunnel  to  tap  Vallecito  Flat, 
by  which  meansalmost  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  have  prevented  mining  the  deep  deposits 
profitably  will  be  overcome  and  large  tracts  of 
“  Kcif”  opened  up.  With  this  end  in  view 
surveys  have  been  made  to  carry  water  from  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Stanislaus  to  Vallecito,  and 
intermediate  points.  This  project,  when  executed, 
will  open  up  the  rich  deposits  at  tkiuglas  Flat. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

The  interest  manifested  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  purchase  of  nickel  has  attracied  at¬ 
tention  to  the  group  of  seven  mines  in  this  county. 
The  Emperor,  President,  Empire  Nabob  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  are  all  owned  by  G.  Lovelock,  and  are  bond¬ 
ed  by  C.  Hensick,  of  San  Francisco.  These  mines 
smelted  26  per  cent,  nickel,  there  being  left  five  per 
cent,  in  the  slag.  In  addition  there  is  a  fair  percent, 
of  cobalt.  The  ore  has  assayed  87per  cent,  nickel, 
but  the  26  per  cent,  quoted  is  as  shipped  by  the 
carload.  The  National  Nickel  Company  has  1,000 
tons  of  ore  on  the  dump  which  will  average  20  per 
cent,  nickel.  These  mines  operate  a  .50-ton  smelter. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Champion.— In  mining  a  tunnel  to  strike  the 
ledge  in  the  Merrifield  ground  a  stringer,  six 
inches  in  width,  containing  fine  looking  ore  has 
been  struck  It  is  a  feeder  to  the  main  ledge 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  struck  shortly. 

Delhi. — An  eight-foot  ledge  has  been  struck 
while  runni^  the  500-foot  level  south  of  the  old 
workings.  The  ore  is  low  grade,  but  promises  to 
improve. 

Mountaineer.— Regular  monthly  dividends  are 
being  taken  out,  but  work  has  been  curtailed,  an(l 
a  gang  of  men  laid  off  on  account  of  bad  air. 

BAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

A  mine  recently  located  seven  miles  from  the 
A.  &  P.  Railroad,  east  of  Barsiow,  promiees  much 
to  the  owners.  A  quantity  of  copper  and  gold  ore 
was  crushed  and  sampled  at  the  reduction  works 
and  portions  have  been  submitted  to  two  assavers 
in  San  Francisco.  If  the  report  of  the  latter  vermes 
tbirty-foiir  assays  already  made,  a  30-ton  reduction 


works  will  be  required  at  San  Diego  to  reduce  the 
ore  brought  from  the  mine.  In  such  case,  it  is  said, 
the  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  develop  it, 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Thomson.— The  tunnel  runs  a  vvesterly  course 
for  about  300  feet  and  then  at  a  right  angle  for  30 
feet  north.  About  17  feet  from  the  commencement 
of  the  north  tunnel  a  branch  struck  a  ledge  of  rich 
quartz  about  two  feet  wide.  Good  ore  also  appears 
in  the  roof.  The  ore  has  assayed  as  high  as  $500 
to  the  ton. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

Idaho. — The  ledge  cut  in  the  shaft  near  the 
1,800  level  holds  it  own,  and  the  belief  is  becoming 
confirmed  that  a  permanent  vein  has  been  discov 
eieJ. 

SISKIYOII  COUNTY. 

Glad-stone;. — The.  output  during  the  last  few 
monihs  has  warranted  the  owners  in  erecting  a 
10  stamp  mill,  which  will  be  in  operation  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

Two  new  mills  are  being  put  up  at  Caflon  Greek 
and  will  be  at  work  within  a  month.  The  mines 
romise  to  be  of  a  superior  character,  but  have  not 
een  developed  to  any  great  extent. 

TULARE  COUNTY, 

Eci.ipse;.— A  clean  up  was  made  last  week  of  246 
ounces  of  bullion  from  a  run  of  50  tons  of  ore, 
being  about  $70  per  ton.  At  White  River  Carter’s 
mill  has  started  up  on  first-rate  ore;  and  now  that 
the  company  has  developed  its  mines  sufficiently 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  $25  rock,  operations  will  be  prosecuted  vigor¬ 
ously. 

COLOR  A IX). 

The  Colorado  Miners’  Home  is  about  to  become 
a  thing  of  reality.  Some  time  ago  a  number  of 
public-spirited  mining  men  of  the  state  started  the 
project  of  establishing  a  home  to  which  the  poor 
and  indigent  miner  could  turn  for  support  and 
shelter  during  his  declining  years.  The  tunrl  was 
to  lie  established  by  sub.scription,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  committee  in  charge  already  have  been 
promised  or  have  in  sight  the  sum  required, 
namely,  $60,000.  A  site  known  as  the  “Flemings' 
Grove”  property,  located  in  South  Denver,  has 
been  selected. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Bordeaux.— Concerning  this  property,  G.  H. 
Thompson,  its  superintendent,  is  said  to  have 
given  the  following  facts  for  publication:  “We 
first  came  upon  the  lead  about  a  year  ago,  when 
we  were  in  .330  feet  on  the  tunnel.  About  rtiree 
months  ago  we  began  to  drift  on  the  lead.  A 
short  time  ago  we  started  a  shaft  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  60  feet  we>t  of  the  breast  of  the  drift;  later, 
and  when  hut  3  feet  lielow  the  surface,  we  got 
tellurium.  The  following  week  in  an  upraise  the 
men  came  upon  a  strong  vein  running  45  ounces 
in  gold.  The  vein  in  places  goes  much  under  3 
feet,  averaging  about  18  inches,  and  the  rich  pay 
streak  is  from  2  to  4  inches  wide.  The  drift  where 
the  vein  was  found  is  110  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  the  shaft  started  from  the  surface  60  feet 
west  of  that.” 

Concerning  this  tunnel  Mr.  Thompson  said  that 
it  was  started  about  four  years  ago  to  cut  through 
Gold  hill  from  Left  Hand  to  Sumnerville,  a  dis 
tance  of  7.600  feet.  When  the  entire  distance  is 
gone  through  they  will  have  cut  80  leads. 

FREMONT  COUNT5'. 

Canon  Fuel  Company,— A  company  was  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  under  this  name.  It  will  op¬ 
erate  a  tract  in  the  coal  fields  south  of  Florence. 
It  is  prob.able  that  not  much  work  will  be  done 
before  next  spring,  but  when  the  property  is  opened 
up,  the  company,  it  is  said,  calculates  to  make  a 
300-ton  daily  output. 

Chandler  Creek  Stone  Company.— On  Oct. 
15th  this  company  began  work  at  its  stone  quar¬ 
ries  with  a  force  of  25  men.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  company  to  quarry  and  ship  building  stone  to 
Pueblo  and  other  cities  throughout  the  State.  The 
aiticle  is  brown  sandstone.  The  company  will 
work  about  fifty  men. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Rialto  Mining  &  Milling  Company.— The 
superintendent’s  report  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  sets  forth  the  following  facts :  When  the  jires- 
ent  (xintract  is  finished  the  shaft  will  have  gained 
a  depth  of  3.50  feet.  Ore  was  struck  in  the  shaft  at 
a  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  surface  and  the  main 
shaft  is  now  25  feet  through  this  ore.  The  compa¬ 
ny  deemed  it  advisable  to  sink  an  additional  25 
feet,  to  have  a  better  overhand  or  back  stopc. 
Two  levels  will  be  started  in  on  the  ore  when  the 
shaft  is  finished,  which  will  be  during  the  month 
of  October.  A  test  assay  of  the  ore  taken  from 
the  shaft  gave  returns  of  $129.97  in  gold  and  $4.40 
in  copper.  In  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  ore 
streak  is  widening  as  it  goes  down,  being  at  pres¬ 
ent  over  three  feet  in  width,  containing  pyrites  of 
iron,  copper  and  galena. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Bangkok-Cora  Belle  Mining  Company.— The 
stockholders  of  this  mine  held  a  meeting  recently 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  two  experts  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  property. 
The  future  policy  of  the  owners  will  be  guided  by 
the  experts  report.  The  lessees  of  the  mineal- 
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lowed  it  to  All  with  water  and  abandoned  it  on 
Sr pt.  27.  They  had  followed  the  lead  on  the  400- 
foot  level  for  about  280  or  270  feet,  when  they 
claimed  the  vein  took  a  downward  dip  and  then 
pinched  out.  The  mine  is  being  unwatered. 

LARIMPJR  COUNTY. 

PiNGRE  Hill  Mining  Company.  —  Abner 
Loomis,  A.  B.  Ogden,  .1.  E.  Havener,  A.  A.  Moody, 
B.  F.  Burnett  and  W.  B.  Stewart  recently  incor¬ 
porated  this  company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2.50,000,  shares  $1  each.  The  object  is  to  operate 
mines  in  Larimer  county  and  to  do  a  general 
mining  business.  The  principal  office  will  be  in 
Fort  Collins. 

OURAY  COUNTY. 

The  Red  Mountain  mining  district  located  in 
this  county  ranks  third  in  importance  in  the 
State,  being  preceded  by  the  Ijeadville  and  Aspen 
districts.  Since  April  4th  11,000  tons  of  high  grade 
ore  were  shipped  from  the  district.  Ten  plants  of 
machinery  costing  in  the  neighborhood  or  $500,000 
were  received  by  the  various  mines  of  the  district 
during  the  summer,  and  nearly  all  of  these  have 
been  placed  in  position.  There  are  between  600 
and  700  miners  employed;  the  pay  roll  amounts  to 
$8^000  per  month. 

First  in  importance  in  the  district  is  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Girl  ;  next  comes  the  Guston,  while  the 
Robinson,  lying  between  the  two,  ranks  third. 

SAN  MIGUEL  COUNTY. 

Mendota-Sheriuan-Smuggler.  —  In  1885  an 
English  syndicate,  which  is  operating  extensively 
at  Hong  Kong,  China,  purchased  the  Sheridan 
mine.  In  1887  it  also  bought  the  Mendova,  and 
two  years  later  took  the  Smuggler.  The  price 
paid  for  the  three  claims  aggregate,  it  is  said,  be¬ 
tween  $800,0(X)  and  $800,000.  The  first  tunnel  con- 
structd  was  800  feet  below  the  outcropping.  It 
encountered  the  vein,  but  the  owners  were  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  existence  of  a  true  fissure  vein 
of  the  extent  and  character  they  had  anticipated, 
and  therefore  decided  to  run  a  tunnel  1,000  feet 
lower  down  the  mountain.  Everything  to  and 
from  the  mine  is  transported  through  the  tunnel, 
and  according  to  the  reports  just  received  from 
Telluride,  it  has  encountered  the  Sheridan  vein  at 
at  a  distance  of  8,500  feet  almost  directly  below  the 
vein  abov^  thus  demonstrating  the  extent  of  the 
deposit.  The  tunnel  starts  above  the  San  Miguel 
River  and  cross-cuts  to  the  mines.  It  is  said  that 
the  present  intention  is  to  extend  it  on  through 
the  mountain.  The  ore  body  in  sight  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  several  million  dollars.  It  lies  between 
this  tunnel  and  the  one  originally  constructed. 
The  tunnel  was  built  by  Niekols  &  Fisher. 

San  Miguel  Gold  Placer  Mining  Company. 
—The  Denvei  Times  thus  ruminates  on  the  real 
purpose  of  General  Benj.  Butler’s  visit  to  Colo¬ 
rado;  “  It  is  stated  that  the  object  of  the  visit  of 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  and  his  party  to  this  state  has 
in  view  no  other  object  than  the  booming  of  the 
San  Miguel  placers.  As  may  be  remembered,  the 
San  Miguel  Gold  Placer  Mining  Company  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  this  city  in  1838,  with  .fudge  Decker  at 
its  head  and  a  number  of  prominent  Eastern  and 
VV'estern  capitalists  among  the  stockholders.  The 
capitalization  was  $10,000,00(1,  divided  into  100,(XI0 
shares  the  par  value  of  which  was  $10.  Experts 
visited  the  properties,  made  their  usual  report-, 
capitalists  speculated  on  the  outlook,  the  main 
office  was  moved  to  \ew'  York.  Later  General 
Butler  was  made  president,  ex-United  States 
Treasurer  Gilfillan  secretary,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  removed  to  Boston.  The  present 
visit  of  the  General’s  party  to  this  section  is 
brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into 
the  company’s  possessions  and  bringing  the  enter¬ 
prise  belore  Eastern  capitalists. 

The  present  interest  in  the  property  is  said  to 
be  largely  due  to  Mr.  Frank  Sherwin,  of  New  York, 
who  is  one  of  the  heaviest  shareholders  in  the 
company.  The  party  is  accompanied  by  an  expert 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Boston  press,  so 
that  the  results  of  the  investigation  will  be  made 
as  public  as  possible. 

The  property  of  the  company  consists  of  II  bars 
on  the  San  Miguel  River,  between  Placerville  and 
Telluride.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
14.(X)0,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  the  property, 
which  will  average  41  cents  per  yard.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  work  these  by  the  hydraulic  process, 
taking  the  water  for  that  purpose,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance,  from  Fall  Creek  and  the  San 
Miguel.  The  company  is  provided  with  the  most 
improved  hydraulic  mining  apparatus  and  fixtures 
and  will  conduct  the  work  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods.  (For  further  matter  descrip¬ 
tive  of  this  property,  see  Engineering  and  Min¬ 
ing  Journal,  1888,  pages  347,  432. 

FLORIDA. 

WAKULLA  COUNTY. 

Florida  Phosphate  and  Fertilizing  Com¬ 
pany. — This  company  has  been  organized,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1IX),0(X).  The  place  of  business  is 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  Incorporators  are  H.  H.  Em¬ 
mons,  N.  M.  Bowen,  A.  J.  Russsll,  A.  Q.  Holla- 
day,  and  G.  A.  Lamb. 

GEORGIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent. I 
THOMAS  COUNTY. 

The  Georgia  Phosphate  and  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,— This  is  the  name  of  a  company  recently 


organized  at  Thomasville  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  phosphate  deposits  of  this  county.  In 
this  connection  ic  is  well  to  remark  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  examined  by  the  State  geologist.  Dr. 
Spencer.  The  deposits  in  question  being  the  first 
of  the  kind  discovered  in  paying  quantity  in  this 
State  makes  Dr.  Spencer’s  report  doubly  interest¬ 
ing.  We  quote: 

“  The  phospha*^e  bed  is  best  exposed  about  three 
miles  west  of  Boston.  The  mineral  is  in  the  form 
of  nodules,  varying  in  size  up  to  masses  of  1(X) 
pounds  or  more.  The  color  is  variable,  -anging 
from  white  to  yellow,  brown  and  green.  The 
nodules  often  make  up  apparently  .50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  bed,  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
thickness  of  ten  feet.  In  the  bed  with  the  min¬ 
eral  flinty  nodules  commonly  occur,  and  even  the 
two  minerals  are  commingled.  The  phosphates 
are  underlaid  by  Hints,  and  these  rest  upon  lime¬ 
stone.  The  geological  age  of  these  underlying 
flints  and  limestones  is  lower  miocene.  The 
phosphates  are  newer  and  contain  fragments  of 
the  older  shells.  In  fact,  both  the  flints  and 
phosphates  were  once  beds  of  limestone  subse¬ 
quently  converted  into  the  secondary  forms.  Thus 
it  is  found  that  the  geological  position  of  the 
phosphate  beds  of  Thomas  county  is  the  same  as 
thatof  some  of  the  Florida  deposits.  The  phosphate 
beds  are  lenticular,  or  lie  more  or  less  in  pockets, 
some  of  which  are  of  large  size.  State  Chemist 
McCandles.s’  analyses  show  bone  phosphate  from 
60  to  85  per  cent.;  the  percentage  of  clay  is  low, 
also  the  iron.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  openings  as 
the  iron  coloration  is  limited,  and  the  clay  is  upon 
the  surface  of  the  nodules,  and  can  be  removed  by 
washing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Charleston  deposits. 
Water  is  near  at  hand.  The  depths  at  which  the 
phosphates  can  be  profitably  worked  varies  with 
the  volume.  The  Charleston  phosphates  have 
usually  a  depth  of  6  to  15  inches,  although  greater  in 
places.  Under  these  conditions  they  obtain  from 
300  to  1,2(XI  tons  to  the  acre,  and  can  remove 
from  8  to  10  feet  of  earth,  according  to  Dr.  Shepard. 
Usually  3HX)  tons  to  the  acre  are  necessary  to  pay 
the  expenses:  the  heaviest  Thomas  county  de- 
pc  sits  would  reach  3,(XX)  tons  to  the  acre,  yet  such 
a  yield  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  over  large 
areas,  but  would  help  tide  over  the  inevitable  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  poor  ground.” 

IDAHO. 

ALTURAS  COUNTY. 

Camas  No.  1  Mine. — It  is  reported  that  ore  was 
recently  struck  in  the  shaft  of  this  mine  at  a  depth 
of  122  ft.  trom  the  surface.  This  was  somewhat 
unexpected,  as  the  contract  to  sink  was  let  with 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  the  management  to 
attain  a  depth  of  125  feet  and  then  drift  for  the 
vein,  i'he  ore  is  said  to  be  similar  in  every  re¬ 
spect  to  that  found  in  the  Camas  No.  2  mine,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  AND  .Mining  Journal. 

LOGAN  COUNTY. 

Idaho  papers  give  renewed  currency  to  the 
rumors  of  the  sale  of  the  Minnie  Moore,  Twin  Sis¬ 
ters,  Relief,  and  Michigan  mines  to  an  English 
syndicate.  The  properties  adjoin,  in  Minnie  Moore 
gulch,  Broadford,  and,  local  papers  say,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  sale,  which  has  been  under  way 
for  over  a  year,  is  about  to  be  consummated. 

KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

A  special  report  shows  that  during  the  week 
ending  October  18th  the  output  of  ore  from  the 
mining  districts  of  Galena  and  Empire  City  was: 
Rough  ore,  pounds  milled,  1,887,(535;  fine  ore, 
pounds  sold,  IKX),000.  Lead  ore,  pounds  sold,  15()- 
(100.  Sales  aggregated  a  total  value  of  $14,850  and 
the  total  value  of  the  output  was  $20,200. 

MICHIGAN. 

COPPER. 

Josiah  Hall,  mine  inspector  of  the  Houghton 
county  copper  mining  district,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30.  states  that  there  were  35  ac¬ 
cidents  in  the  mines  of  his  district.  These  caused 
the  death  of  24  miners.  During  the  year  7,310men 
were  employed  in  the  mines,  an  increa.se  of  830  men 
over  the  previous  year. 

Escanaba,  W inona,  W vandotte.  —  These 
three  mining  properties  are  located  in  Houghton 
county,  26  miles  southwest  of  Portage  Lake.  They 
are  controlled  by  the  same  parties,  and  embrace 
1,400  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the  mineral  range  a 
total  length  of  one  and  one-half  miles.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  lode  is  an  amygdaloid.  In  July  a  shaft  was 
started  and  is  now  in  the  lode,  a  total  depth  of 
.35  feet,  showing  it  to  be  from  10  to  14  fdet  wide 
and  well  mineralized.  An  additional  shaft  and 
two  test-pits  have  been  sunk  at  ditlerent  points 
on  the  proiierty,  all  making  a  showing  of  copper. 
The  district  in  which  the  properties  are  located  is 
penetrated  by  a  branch  or  the  Chicago,  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

IRON  MARQUETTE  RANGE. 

(b'rom  onr  Special  Correspondent.) 

Marquette,  Oct.  20. 

At  this  writing  many  of  the  Isbpemiug  strikers 
.ire  still  out,  but  the  backbone  of  the  strike  is 
broken,  and  most  mines  are  able  to  resume  work, 
though  somewhat  short  handed.  Four  mines,  the 
Winthrop,  Mitchell,  Detroit  and  Saginaw,  all  be¬ 
longing  to  the  smaller  hematite  class,  conceded 
the  terms  of  compromise  proposed  by  the  men,  as 


they  could  ill  afford  to  lie  idle.  The  larger  mines, 
like  the  Lake  Angelene,  etc.,  conceded  nothing. 

MINNESOTA. 

ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY.— VERMILION  RANGE.] 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Soudan,  Oct.  21, 1890. 

Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  was  on  the  range  this  week  gathering  the 
latest  information  for  his  nineteenth  annual  report, 
which  is  to  be  published  about  January  1st.  This 
report  promises  to  be  very  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  persons  interested  in  the  range  or  in  iron 
mining  in  general.  It  is  to  contain  complete  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  the  mines  on  the  range,  accom¬ 
panied  in  some  cases  with  maps  and  diagrams. 
The  origin  of  these  ores  has  been  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  the  various  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  iron  ores  in  geueral  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  A  very  complete  diction¬ 
ary  of  mining  terms  will  form  a  part  of  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

There  are  several  properties  southwest  of  Ely  on 
which  explorations  are  oeing  condui^ted.  The  An¬ 
derson  and  the  Camp  &  James  property  have 
showings  of  ore,  but  development  is  greatly  hind¬ 
ered  by  the  excessive  amount  of  water  present. 
The  properties  are  in  low,  swampy  ground,  and 
even  test  pitting  is  almost  impossible.  A  shaft  is 
being  sunk  on  the  Anderson  property,  and  a  chum 
drill  is  being  operated  on  the  Camp  &  James. 

Brown. — Test  pitting  has  been  going  on  all  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  Brown  property  in  section  28-63-12,  and 
a  shaft  has  been  sunk  nearly  100  feet. 

Chandler  Iron  Company — Stockpiles  are  all 
cleared  up,  and  daih  shipments  will  be  smaller 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  Chandler 
mine  bolds  the  record  of  having  shipped  more  ore 
in  the  first  three  years  of  its  history  than  any  other 
mine  in  the  Lake  Superior  districts. 

Macomber. — The  shaft  is  down  85  feet.  Ore 
has  been  discovered  on  this  property  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  shaft. 

Minnesota  Iron  Company.— The  last  of  the 
stockpiles  have  been  shipped,  and  shipments  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  will  be  from  current 
mining  only.  Trestles  from  Butte  and  Armstrong 
shafts  have  been  completed  to  connect  with  the 
Montana  trestle,  and  these  shafts  will  be  sending 
out  ore  in  a  few  days.  The  cross-head  of  one  of  the 
new  air  compressors  at  the  lake  broke  recently, 
and  before  the  engine  could  be  stopped  considerable 
other  damage  was  done.  Repairs  have  been  made, 
and  the  compressor  is  again  working.  The  break 
caused  no  delay  in  mining  operations,  as  the  other 
compressors  were  able  to  supply  all  the  air  needed. 
An  accident  occurred  to  the  No.  3  hoisting  plant 
last  week,  which  necessitated  the  laying  idle  of 
two  of  the  pits  for  a  short  time. 

Pink. — The  explorations  on  section  15-82-14 
have  lately  been  resumed.  A  crew  of  eight  men 
are  test  pitting  and  a  good  showing  is  reported. 

Pioneer  Mining  Company.— The  shipments  of 
this  mine  for  the  season  will  aggregate  about  10,- 
000  tons.  It  is  reported  that  this  property  is  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  Chandler  Iron  Company.  The 
two  properties  adjoin  each  other. 

Union  Iron  Company. — This  company  has  been 
exploring  on  section  ;i0-t)3-ll.  A  number  of  pits 
have  been  bottomed  in  ore,  and  a  working  shaft 
is  soon  to  be  started. 

Zenith  Iron  Company.— This  company,  having 
accurately  located  the  ore  vein  by  test  pitting  and 
drilling,  has  commenced  to  sink  a  permanent 
shaft.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  ship  ore  next 
season. 

'  MISSOURI. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Joplin,  Oct.  20. 

In  our  issue  of  October  11th  was  produced  a  view 
of  the  Porter  zinc  mine,  located  near  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  pa.ssenger  depot  at  Carthage.  Mr. 
M.  S.  Porter  has  just  sold  an  undivided  one-half 
interest  in  this  property  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Mercer,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  for  $3U,0U0.  This  may  seem  a  lar^ 
sum  to  pay  for  a  lease  on  about  one  and  one  him 
acres  of  ground,  but  as  has  often  been  said  zinc 
mines  should  sell  by  the  ton  rather  than  by  the 
acre.  Mr.  Mercer  spent  considerable  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  investigations  as  to  the  amount  of  ore  in  sight 
in  this  mine  before  making  the  investment. 

The  mining  operations  were  pushed  with  a  vim 
the  past  week.  Zinc  ore  ruled  strong  at  $24^'$26 
per  ton,  with  lead  in  good  demand  and  closing 
Satuiday  evening  at  $18.50  per  thousand. 
Following  are  the  sales  from  the  different  camps: 
Joplin  Mines,  1,403,470  pounds  zinc  ore  and  191,- 
230  lead,  value  $23,2:^ 

Webb  City  Mines,  1,109,870  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
75,120  lead,  value  $15,T34. 

Carterville  Mines,  1,376,070  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
129,830  leacl,  value  $20,672. 

Zincite  Mines.  244.230  poundd  zinc  ore  and  11,740 
lead,  value  $3,462.40. 

Galena,  Kan.,  mines,  860,000  pounds  zinc  ore  and 
150,000  lead;  value,  $14,850.  All  districts,  total 
value,  $11,940.40. 

At  this  writing  we  cannct  obtain  the  reports  of 
the  output  of  the  Carthage.  Oronogo  and  Lehigh, 
which,  at  a  low  estimate,  would  be  not  less  than 
$10,000,  so  we  can  safely  say  that  the  outputof  the 
entire  district  would  be  over  $87,000  for  the  week 
ending  October  18th. 
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This  represents  the  output  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
nnines  of  Jasper  and  Newton  counties  for  six! 
days.  It  is  not  figured  from  an  estimate  but  an 
actual  cash  transaction.  One  great  feature  of 
this  mining  district  is  the  fact  that  all  mining 
transactions  are  entirely  upon  a  cash  basis. 

Watkins  &  De  Graff,  operating  on  the  Holden 
land,  have  temporarily  suspended  operations  in 
order  to  put  in  a  new  60  horse  power  boiler. 

Cannonball. — This  mine,  located  on  the  Hol¬ 
den  land,  is  working  on  a  large  face  of  lead  and 
zinc  ore. 

Bklville.— The  old  reliable  Horseshoe  on  the 
Holden  land  has  been  prospecting  in  a  new  ore 
body  for  the  past  month.  The  sb.owing  is  consid¬ 
ered  extensive  enough  to  wa*^rant  the  putting  up 
of  a  new  steam  hoisting  plant. 

Little  .To.sie  Mine.— This  mine,  located  on  the 
Windsor  land,  turned  in  26  tons  zinc  ore  and  6,000 
pounds  lead. 

Oswego  Land.— This  valuable  property  is  open¬ 
ing  up  some  verv  fine  deposits,among  whichmight 
be  mentioned  the  Bay  State,  which  last  week 
produced  145,400  pounds  zinc  ore,  and  3,3M  lead, 
and  the  Barbee  and  Steed,  34,640  pounds  zinc  ore, 
and  2,954  lead.  This  tract  of  land  contains  756 
acres,  200  of  which  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Jop¬ 
lin.  In  the  early  history  of  mining  in  this  district 
certain  portions  of  this  land  have  proved  a  veritable 
bonanza  to  the  operator,  as  we  may  say  from  sur¬ 
face  development.  Mr.  S.  C.  Cook,  one  of  the 
principal  owners,  and  general  manager  is  now  ar¬ 
ranging  proper  nump  plants  for  drainage  of  the 
ground  so  that  the  present  ore  bodies  can  be  mined 
to  a  depth  of  125  to  150  feet. 

Pilgrim.— This  property  is  reported  to  have 
opened  up  a  new  ore  body  during  the  past  week. 

Buby  Lead  and  Zinc  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany,  operating  an  80-acre  tract  of  land  two  miles 
south  of  the  city,  has  about  completed  a  very  fine 
concentrating  and  steam-hoisting  plant.  Thi«  prop¬ 
erty  is  valuable  and  quite  well  developed. 

MONTANA. 

BEAVERHEAD  COUNTY. 

Goi.den  Leaf  Company.— This  company,  of 
Bannack  (formerly  the  Empire,  of  Marysville),  is 
said  to  be  developing  the  Golden  Leaf  group,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Phil.  Shenoii  last  spring. 

Lone  Pine  Mining  Company'.— The  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  this  company  met  in  Helena  recently  and 
ratified  the  agreement  made  by  the  trustees  <See 
Engineering  and  Mixing  Journal  for  Aug.  2^3) 
some  weeks  since  to  sell  its  property  in  Vipond 
District  to  an  English  syndicate  composed  of 
the  principal  stocaholders  of  the  Jay  Hawk 
Company  operating  in  the  same  district.  The 
sale  is  made  on  a  basis  of  $.500,000.  a  portion 
of  which  is  reserved  in  stock,  only  a  controlling 
interest  being  actually  transferred.  The  property 
sold  consists  of  six  full  claims,  namely  the  Lone 
Pine,  Silver  Star,  Silver  King,  Harrison  H.  Gree¬ 
ley,  Excelsior  and  Black  Pine,  together  with  the 
ten  stamp  mill,  put  in  last  year,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  The  deal  has  been  pending  a  year  past, 
and  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  Professor 
Churchill  and  T.  M.  Luther;  of  Helena. 

DEER  LODGE  COUNTY. 

Mineral  Hill  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. — It  is  said  that  this  company  will  begin 
next  month  on  the  properties  located  near  Indian 
Creek,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  a  vein  of 
broken  quartz  over  (500  feet  in  width,  most  of 
which  is  oxidized  on  top.  Assays  from  this  de- 

r>sit.  it  is  claimed,  have  lieen  hail  running  from 
to  375  ounces  silver  and  from  $3  to  $80  in  gold. 
LEW'IS  AND  CLARK  COUNTY'. 

Montana  Company',  Limited.— The  statement 
of  operations  for  the  month  of  September  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Total  weight  of  ore  crushed,  6,903  tons ; 
yield  from  three  mills,  $95,500  ;  working  expenses 
for  the  month,  #.55,:100:  estimated  number  of 
ounces  contained  in  returns  by  assay  were:  gold 
3,402  ounces,  silver  19,225  ounces. 

SILVER  BOW  COUNTY'. 

Elk  Park  Mining  Company'.— .\rticles  of  in 
corporation  for  this  company,  having  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000  divided  into  shares  of  $1  each, 
have  lieen  filed.  The  incorporators  are  J.  G.  Wig- 
gin.  Lee  Mantle,  P.  J.  Brophy,  J.  Ross  Clark,  H. 
L.  Frank,  H.  A.  D’Acheul  and  G.  H.  Tonp.  The 
company  is  formed  to  carry  on  the  mining  and 
milling  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  in  connection 
therewith  to  acquire,  buy,  sell,  lease,  improve, 
mine,  work  and  develop  mines  and  mineral  lands, 
etc. 


NEVADA. 

STOREY  COUNTY — COMSTOCK  LODE. 

Consolidated  California  &  Virginia.— The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
10th  inst.  There  were  172,(595  shares  represented 
out  of  a  total  of  216,000  shares.  We  make  the 
following  summary  of  the  report  of  D.  B. 
Lyman,  superintendent:  The  v.'ork  of  re- 
oj^ning  the  shaft  station  on  the  1,200  level 
was  commenced  on  February  16th,  1890. 

The  old  south  drift  running  from  the  station  to 
the  Gould  &  Curry  mine  was  then  reopened  and 
connected  with  the  Best  &  Belcher  north  lateral 
drift,  giving  a  good  airway  for  prospecting;  we  are 
drifting  north  and  south,  from  the  end  of  the  east 


crosscut,  and  have  found  some  narrow  streaks  of 
ore  of  fair  value.  A  few  tons  of  paying  value  have 
been  extracted  from  these  openings.  We  have 
made  a  connection  recently  at  a  point  on  south 
lateral  drift,  1,300  level,  with  a  similar  drift  on  1,200 
level.  The  upraise  was  started  in  ore  streak  which 
was  worked  on  the  sill  floor  in  1888  and  1889,  At 
present  we  are  taking  out  ore  assaying  $20  per 
ton.  The  streak  is  5  feet  wide  and  gives  indica¬ 
tions  that  it  will  increase  in  width.  This  portion 
of  the  mine  has  been  worked  over  to  the  1,200 
level.  It  has  proved  productive  all  tte  way 
through.  The  vein  has  narrowed. 

All  operations  on  the  1,500  level  are  carried  on 
through  the  Consolidated  Virginia  shaft.  The 
main  south  drift,  connecting  by  winze  with  Best 
&  Belcher  1,300  level,  is  gradually  closing  by 
ground  pressure,  which,  as  the  southern  portion 
of  the  level  has  been  thoroughly  prospected  and 
all  pay  ore  extracted,  will  effect  no  injury  to  op¬ 
erations  elsewhere  in  the  mine.  Ore  extraction 
has  been  carried  on  from  this  level  all  through  the 
year,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  last  a  two-foot 
streak  of  ore  was  cut  in  the  northwest  drift  run 
from  west  side  of  old  stopes.  We  are  now  work¬ 
ing  upward  in  this  ore,  which  is  of  an  average  as¬ 
say  value  of  $20  to  $25  per  ton.  We  are  now  work¬ 
ing  over  the  stopes  on  the  1,600  level  which  were 
worked  formerly,  occasionally  finding  bunches  of 
ore  lying  on  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  vein 
which  were  overlooked  at  the  first  working.  This 
work  will  be  carried  on  until  connection  is  made 
with  the  stopes  already  worked  downward  from 
the  1.45i5  level  and  sill  floor  of  1,500  level. 

The  bulk  of  ore  extracted  during  the  past  year 
came  from  the  1,750  level  from  oW  stopes,  with  oc 
casional  finds  of  value.  A  block  of  un  worked 
ground  on  sill  floor,  160  feet  in  length  and  25  feet 
in  width,  has  been  opened  at  one  point,  and  the 
formation  has  been  found  to  consist  of  porphyry 
and  ore  in  about  equal  parts,  assaying  from  $16  to 
$18  per  ton.  We  are  now  opening  the  northern 
portion  of  the  old  stopes  and  are  carrying  an  up¬ 
raise  to  the  1,600  level  connection.  We  are  now  re¬ 
opening  old  drifts  and  crosscuts  on  the  1,750  level, 
and  will  do  new  work  to  properly  open  and  ventil¬ 
ate  this  level.  No  work  has  been  done  on  the  1,850 
level  during  the  year.  The  level  of  water  in  the  C. 
&  C.  shaft  is  now  60  feet  above  the  station  floor, 
being  a  rise  of  60  feet  in  10  months.  Shaft  and  ma¬ 
chinery  connected  with  Consolidated  Virginia  are 
in  good  condition,  and  are  used  to  operate  the 
1,200, 1,:100  and  1.500  levels  of  the  mine.  The  C.  & 
C.  shaft  is  also  in  good  working  order,  and  is  used 
to  work  the  1.600,  1,650  and  1,750  levels. 

The  ore  and  bullion  statement  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  30,  1889,  gives  a  total  of 
ore  worked  119,31.5}^  tons;  the  total  amount  of  bul¬ 
lion  produced  was  $2,2(59,9.57.78,  of  which  $1,122,- 
870.16  was  in  gold  and  $1,147,087.62  in  silver.  The 
average  yield  in  bullion  per  ton  was  $18  907,  of 
which  $9  36'5  was  in  gold  and  $9  54.2  in  silver. 
The  average  assay  value  of  the  ore  per  ton  was 
$24  18  2. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  secretary  shows 
bullion  on  hand  valued  at  $284,780.78.  Against 
this  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  $119,315.59  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Sutto  tunnel  royalties  and  an  overdraft 
of  $33,218.14,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  about 
$100,000. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Charles  H.  Fish,  President, 
Geo.  R.  Wells.  Vice-President;  C.  O’Connor,  W.  S. 
liVle  and  H.  B.  Havens,  directors.  A.  W.  Havens 
was  re-elected  Secretary  and  D.  B.  Lyman  Super¬ 
intendent. 


since  the  commencement  of  the  present  manage¬ 
ment.  It  was  discovered  that  182  snares  of  the  stock 
had  been  sold  and  no  accounting  appeared.  These 
are  samples  of  Minor  Comstock  mine  management. 

Benton  Consolidated  Mining  Company.-A  de¬ 
cision  recently  rendered  in  the  Superior  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  Benton  Consolid  ited  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  directors  of  the  company,  is  likely 
toprove  a  hard  hit  at  “dummy”  directors.  Obtaining 
83,608  shares  of  stock,  by  buying  it  in  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  assessments,  the  directors  sold  it  to 
the  late  Seth  Cook  for  a  nondnal  sum.  By  this 
proceeding,  it  was  alleged,  the  shareholders  were 
defrauded  of  stock  worth  aliout  $600,0(X).  The  de¬ 
fendants  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitation  and 
said  the  transfer  was  made  by  tbe  directors,  acting 
for  the  stockholders.  It  was  held  by  the  court, 
however,  that  the  position  sought  to  be  taken  was 
not  valid,  as  stock  bought  in  for  non-pavment  of 
assessments  must  be  disposed  of  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  not  by  the  directors,  this  being  one  of 
tbe  rare  instances  in  which  the  directors’  powers 
are  limited.  The  whole  transaction  was  branded 
bj  the  court  as  a  “legal  fraud  beyond  all  ques 
tion,”  even  if  no  actual  fraud  was  committed.  In 
consequence  of  the  view  taken  defendants’  de¬ 
murrer  was  overruled,  and  the  defendants  given 
10  daj  s  to  answer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
iFronv  ,our  Special  Correspondent.) 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Appalachian  Gold  Mining  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited. — The  mill  is  now  idle  and  developments  are 
being  made.  Forty  or  fifty  men  are  employed,  all 
of  whom  are  at  work  cro.ss-cutting  and  driving  on 
the  lower  or  200-foot  level. 

Hamilton.— It  is  reported  that  Philadelphia 
parties  have  purchased  this  property.  About  4,000 
feet  of  4-inch  iron  piping  ha",  lieen  purchased  from 
the  Genessee  Gold  Mining  Company.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  pipe  water  from  the  river  to  the  mine. 

Morris  Mountain.— It  is  said  that  this  mine  is 
soon  to  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  practicability  of  commencing  work. 

Riggan  Hill.— This  mine  has  been  prospected 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  main  shaft  is  now 
being  put  down  100  feet  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
the  vein  which  ’was  struck  at  the  .50-foot  level, 
after  which  it  will  drive  on  it  both  ways.  The  ore 
is  brown  quartz,  carrying  about  one  per  cent,  of 
.sulphurets.  The  vein  is  from  two  to  five  feet 
wide,  with  talco-argillaceous  slate  walls.  The 
manager,  H.  McCoy,  Jr.,  reports  that  three  differ¬ 
ent  lots  of  ore,  averaging  about  one  ton  each,  have 
been  tested  by  McDermott  &  Duffield,  of  New 
York,  which  returned  about  $40  per  ton.  Also 
that  a  plant  for  treating  the  ore  will  be  erected, 
the  kind  to  be  determined  by  further  tests.  The 
post  office  of  the  mine  is  Glenbrook.  A  recent 
purchase  is  the  old  Sumner  mill  tract  of  about 
:i50  acres  for  the  water  power. 

Russell  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.— 
During  tbe  past  few  months  quite  a  few  tons  of 
concentrates  have  been  shipped  to  the  smelting 
works  at  Thomasville  for  treatment,  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  The  plant  is  now  idle  awaiting 
reorganization  of  the  company.  This  is  reported 
to  be  the  result  of  recent  tests  of  the  ore  (low 
grade)  in  London  by  the  Gold  Ores  Reduction 
Company.  This  company’s  process  will  be  used 
and  operations  will  soon  be  resumed. 

OREGON. 

MALHEUR  COUNTY. 


(Freni  our  SiJecial  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  20. 

Andes  Mining  Company, — The  report  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  appointed  to  investigate  the  books  of  the 
company  has  developed  a  scandal,  which,  coming 
so  soon  after  the  Hale  &  Norcross  trouble,  bids  fair 
to  deepen  the  impression,  already  verv  general, 
that  Comstock  mining  shares  are  good  things  to 
leave  alone.  The  investigation  of  the  expert 
covered  the  time  of  the  present  management, 
viz.:  December  18, 1888,  to  October  10,  18{X).  The 
-cash  receipts  comprise  assessments  Nos.  555  and 
36,  and  the  cash  expenditures  corresponded  with 
the  vouchers  on  file  excepting  a  few  items,  which 
were  approved  at  the  meeting  on  the  10th  inst. 
On  that  date  the  ledger  balances  were  as  follows.: 


El  Dorado  Ditch.— Mr.  Thomas  F.  Barbee,  of 
Carroll,  la.,  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  El  Dor¬ 
ado  mining  ditch,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  country,  being  90  miles  in  length.  It  was 
built  in  1870  by  Mr.  Kuford,  a  well  knowm  plow' 
manufacturer,  and  at  first  paid  $40,000  per  year  in 
dividends,  but  it  became  involved  in  litigation 
lasting  for  20  years,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
since  that  Mr.  Barbee  and  Mr.  Buford  secured  a 
title  to  the  ditch,  waich  it  is  reported,  still  yields 
an  income  from  water  supplied  to  mines  on  Shasta 
creek.  Quartz  gulch.  Snake  gulch  and  the  Amelia 
claims.  Mr.  Barbee  has  been  at  Malheur  all  sum¬ 
mer  making  arrangements  to  open  a  dam  on  Rich 
creek  next  year.  He  will  put  in  new  flumes  all 
along  the  ditch  this  winter. 


Drs.  Crs. 

Assessment  account .  $19,996.75 

Profit  and  loss  account .  25,216.89 

O.  C.  Steel  (1).  Briden)  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  account .  $7.19 

Labor  account .  25,171.00 

Mine  account .  .  6,163  62 

General  expense  account .  20,865.23 

Estate  M.  Landers,  dec’d .  5,4^.  18 

Cash  in  bank .  17,511 .42 

$75,213.64  $75,213.64 

An  itemized  account  was  also  submitted  of  vary¬ 

ing  amounts  from  $10  to  $200  entered  up  as  “cash  for 
sundries”  and  expenses  of  President  Brown  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  tbe  whole  making  a  total  of  $1,390.20. 
A  clerk  in  tbe  office  w'as  credited  in  the  books 
with  getting  a  salary  of  $.50  per  month,  when,  in 
reality,  he  was  paid  only  $30.  These  overcharges 
were  returned  ^  President  J.  W.  Brown  and 
Secretary  J.  J.  E.  Hawkins  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  books.  From  all  appearances  the  cash  ac¬ 
count  bad  never  been  verified  with  the  bank  ac¬ 
count ;  the  ledger  bad  not  been  posted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  trial  balances  could  have  been  made 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

OIL. 

Exports  of  refined,  crude,  and  naphtha  from  the 
following  ports,  from  January  1st  to  October  17th, 
were  as  follows : 


1890. 

1889. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Boston . 

.  2,169,1.36 

3.975,245 

Philadelphia . 

. 135,447,5,59 

124,967,109 

Baltimore . '. . . 

.  10,376,820 

6,158,832 

Perth  Amboy . 

.  12,390.678 

13,847,575 

New  York . 

. 357,651,005 

363,553,965 

Total . 

. 518.035.193 

512.502,7-26 

Bell,  I^ewis  &  Yates  Company  has  assumed  con 
trol  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Coal 
Works.  It  is  said  that  the  new  management 
has  shut  down  No  2  mine,  limiting  the  coal  out¬ 
put  and  throwing  150  men  out  of  employment. 

A  dispatch  from  Boyerstown,  Pa.,  contains  the 
information  that  tbe  citizens  of  that  place  have 
raised  $100,000  toward  tbe  resumption  of  operation 
of  the  iron  mines  in  that  region.  About  $50,000 
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more  is  needed,  and  it  is  forthcoming.  There  are 
three  mines,  which  have  heretofore  been  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  old  Gabel  shaft,  on  the  property  of 
Gabel,  Jones  &  Gabel,  is  560  feet  deep.  The  new 
Gabel  shaft  is  about  645  feet  in  depth,  and  strikes 
the  blue  vein,  where  it  is  .35  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Warwick  mine  is  700  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  below 
is  about  35  feet  thick. 

Derby-  Coal  and  Coke  Company.— This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  putting  in  self-dumping  cages.  It 
expects  to  hoist  1,000  tons  per  day.  The  company 
has  182  ovens  and  expects  to  build  100  more  in  the 
near  future. 

St.  Clair  Coal  and  Coke  Company.— This 
company  is  running  full  at  present.  The  company 
is  putting  in  a  rope  haulage  with  9,000  feet  of  rope. 
It  is  also  fitting  up  a  boiler  and  punrip  in  the  pit  to 
pump  the  water  up  from  the  dip  coal  and  will 
open  up  the  large  tract  of  coal  which  heretofore  it 
could  not  get  at  on  account  of  water.  It  expects 
to  hoist  600  tons  of  coal  daily  when  this  work  is 
completed. 

UTAH. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Horn  Silver  Mining  Company.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  company  held  in  San  Francisco  re¬ 
cently  the  old  board  of  directors  and  the  officers 
were  all  re-elected  as  follows:  Allan  C.  Washing¬ 
ton,  president;  Bache  McE.  Whitlock,  vice-prem- 
dent ;  Ambrose  I.  Harrison,  secreta^-treasurer 
and  manager.  Directors :  A.  C.  Washington, 
A.  R.  Culver,  John  Sharp,  Jr.,  B.  McE.  Whitlock, 
Theo.  B.  Moore,  F.  W.  Jennings,  and  P.  T.  Farns¬ 
worth,  The  financial  statement  for  the  three 
months  ending  September  3Uth  has  just  been  is¬ 
sued: 


July  Ist-Cash  Balance,  per  last  quarterly 
report .  . 


receipts. 

Sales  of  Ore: 

July  (rebate  of  freiKht) . . 

August  . $31, 452. 

September .  56,078.59 

Smelter  at  Francklyn: 

Sale  of  2,600  pounds  iron  at  3c. .  $78.00 

Sundry  rents .  54.00 

Interest  Account: 

United  States  Trust  Company.. .  $6,300.00 

Sundry  Amounts .  620.00 


Outstandings  due  Company : 
On  account  . 


ri93,100.67 


12.20 


87.530.84 


132.00 


6,920.00 
12,749  84 


$400,745.55 

^  Owing  to  unavoidable  delay  in  the  adjustment  of  nenr 
freight  rates,  no  ore  was  shipped  in  month  of  July. 
disbursements. 


Mining: 

Labor,  supplies,  timbering,  and  dead 

work . . . 

General  Expenses; 

Salaries  of  manager  and  clerks  I'risjo 

and  Lake  City . 

Dividends: 

Dividend  No.  19.  paid  from  net  earnings 


of  current  quarter . 

New  York  Office: 

Salaries  and  clerk  hire . $1,750.00 

Ijegal  expenses .  1.125.00 

General  expenses  .  168.60 

Printing  and  stationery .  120.30 

Rent  of  office .  100.00 


Balance  Cash  on  hand : 

United  States  Trust  Company.  $210,000.00 

First  National  Bank .  60,021.30 

Deseret  National  Bank .  37.279.72 

Petty  cash .  .35 


$38,409.14 

1,771.14 


50,000.00 


3,263.90 


307.301.37 


$400,745.55 


FOBEIDN  MINING  NEWS. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Nelson,  October,  1890. 

The  construction  of  the  railway  from  Sproat  to 
Nelson  is  making  but  slow  progress,  and  all  hopes 
of  its  completion  this  year  have  been  abandoned. 
The  end  of  the  track  is  still  16  miles  from  Nelson. 
This  dela^  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
neighboring  camps,  for  many  of  the  claim-owners 
are  not  able  to  carry  on  development  work  and  ore 
extraction  and  wait  till  next  summer  for  returns. 

The  steamboat  “Lytton”  has  ceased  running  be¬ 
tween  Sproat  and  Little  Dalles  on  the  Columbia 
River  on  account  of  the  low  water.  Trail  Creek 
Camp  is  consequently  accessible  only  by  the  old 
trail  or  by  canoes. 

HOT  .SPRINGS  DISTRICT. 

Little  Donald.— The  owners  have  let  a 
contract  for  sinking  the  shaft  (now  down  85  feet), 
and  a  20  horse  power  boiler  and  pump  have  just 
arrived  from  Butte  City  for  handling  the  water, 
which  comes  in  in  considerable  quantity. 

Skyline. — High  grade  shipping  ore  is  being 
taken  from  this  claim  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  a 
day.  Fifty  tons  of  this  ore  have  been  sacked  and 
are  now  being  “packed”  down  to  the  lake  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Montana  smelters. 

Tenderfoot, — This  claim,  the  extension  of  the 
United,  changed  hands  last  week  for  a  nominal  I 
sum.  In  spite  of  this  the  property  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  investment.  | 


United. — The  rich  seam  of  ore — mentioned  in 
my  last  letter — still  continues  and  a  few  tons  of 
the  ore,  assaying  in  the  thousands,  are  now  on  the 
dump.  The  streak  is  18  inches  wide  and  occurs 
near  the  foot  wall.  Similar  ore  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  Neosho,  about  mile  southwest  of  the 
United  claim. 

Washington  Refining  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany*. — This  company,  recently  incorporated  at 
Spokane  Falls,  has  begun  work  on  a  20-ton  smelter 
in  Hot  Springs  district.  A  site  near  the  mouth  of 
Woodbury  Creek,  two  miles  north  of  the  town, 
has  been  cleared  for  the  purpose.  The  smelter  is 
to  be  a  Best  plant  and  it  is  being  erected  by 
the  patentee  himself.  There  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  all  the  ore  needed  should  the  process 
prove  successful. 

NELSON  DISTRICT. 

Center  Stab. — The  greatest  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  this  claim,  and  the  rock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  now  13  feet  deep,  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  as  it  was  a  few  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  vein  is  probably  18  feet  wide.  The  ledge  on 
the  Le  Roi  claim  has  been  cross-cut  at  a  depth 
of  6  feet  and  high  assays  have  been  obtained  from 
the  part  of  the  vein  near  the  hanging  wall,  viz.: 
gold,  $53;  silver,  4  ounces;  gold,  $217;  silver  10.2 
ounces.  Copper  was  also  present  to  the  extent  of 
6-8  per  cent.  The  Le  Roi  vein  is  17  feet  wide. 
Good  assays  have  also  been  obtained  from  the 
.Josie  claim.  Taking  the  camp  as  a  whole,  enormous 
bodies  of  ore  are  present,  the  only  open  question 
being,  “Will  the  ore  at  a  moderate  depth  be  rich 
enough  to  more  than  pay  for  mining  and  smelting?” 
No  larger  transfer  has  yet  been  made. 

Dandy.— Work  on  this  claim,  the  west  extension 
of  the  Silver  King,  will  also  be  carried  on 
through  the  winter.  The  shaft  now  down  i’O  feet 
on  the  ledge  will  be  sunk  100  feet.  The  ledge  is 
well  defined  and  its  continuity  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  claim  is  beyond  question,  but  the  ore  is  not 
rich  enough  for  shipment  to  outside  smelters. 

A  number  of  the  claims  on  Toad  Mountain  jus¬ 
tify  considerable  development  work,  but  very 
little  headway  has  been  made  in  this  direction  this 
summer.  Everybody  is  awaiting  the  advent  of 
capitalists,  or  the  transfer  of  the  Hall  mines  into 
the  hands  of  a  strong  working  company. 

Forty-nine  Creek.— Placer  operations  on  this 
creek  are  in  full  swing-  the  hydraulic  company  is 
working  full  time,  and  a  number  of  miners  are 
sluicing  above  the  ground  leased  to  the  company. 
Much  of  the  gold  is  quite  coarse,  pieces  worth  $1 
and  upward  being  frequently  obtained.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Chinese  are  working  on  the  liwer  part  of 
the  creek  and  are  making  $2  to  $7  per  day.  The 
quartz  locations  are  not  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  A  large  number  of  locations  were  made  in 
the  spring  between  Eagle  and  Forty-nine  creeks, 
but  most  of  these  will  lapse  for  want  of  the  $100 
worth  of  work  which  our  mining  laws  require  to 
be  done  within  six  months  of  location.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  considerable  amount  of  “  wash  ” 
w-ith  which  the  ledges  are  covered:  partly  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  locaters  have 
been  drawn  away  by  the  recent  excite¬ 
ment  near  Trail  Creek  on  the  Columbia 
River.  The  results,  however,  are  eminently 
satisfactory  where  this  “  wash  ”  has  been  passed 
through.  On  the  May  and  Jennie  claims  ledges 
four  to  six  feet  wide  have  been  exposed.  On  the 
Royal  Canadian  the  ledge  has  widened  from  12 
to  38  inches,  while  the  whole  face  of  the  Wild 
Cat  tunnel,  now  in  75  feet,  is  in  ore.  Total  width 
of  vein  is  unknown,  as  neither  wall  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.  The  ore  throughout  this  section  consists 
of  milky,  brittle  quartz,  carrying  free  gold,  auri¬ 
ferous  iron  pyrites,  a  little  copper  pyrites  and 
traces  of  galena.  The  country  rock  is  mica- 
syenite. 

Goat  River. — This  new  district,  nearly  due  east 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  Kootanie  Lake,  is  promis¬ 
ing  well,  although  prospectinj;  is  somewnat  re¬ 
tarded  by  considerable  quantities  of  “wash.”  Up¬ 
ward  of  ten  claims  have  been  located  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  will  be  worked  all  the  winter.  The 
oulk  of  the  ore  is  argentiferous  galena  in  a  quartz 
gangue,  but  copper  pyrites,  peacock  copper  and 
galena  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the 
ledges.  A  recent  assay  of  galena  ore  gave  $0.80 

fold,  49-2  ounces  of  silver  and  19-76  per  cent.  lead, 
'rospectors  are  also  at  work  higher  up  the  lake. 
Pgorman.— The  mill  has  been  shut  down  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  Eagle  Creek.  The  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  the  driest  experienced  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  force  of  men  at  the  mine  has  been 
reduced;  those  now  employed  are  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paratory  work  for  running  the  tunnel,  which  is  to 
tap  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  about  350  feet.  The  last 
clean-up  at  the  mill  is  reported  to  be  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  yet  made. 

Silver  King.— About  4  tons  of  ore  are  being 
packed  down  daily  from  this  claim  for  shipment, 
probably  100  tons  will  be  sent  out  this  fall.  The 
packing  to  the  lake  costs  $10  per  ton.  The  low¬ 
er  tunnel  is  now  in  about  210  feet,  an  advance  of 
nearly  2  feet  being  made  daily.  Several  new  build¬ 
ings  are  being  erected  and  preparations  made  for 
continuous  work  through  the  winter. 

Trail  Creek.- The  government  has  appointed 
a  recorder  for  the  new  camp  on  this  creek  and 
locaters  are  thereby  saved  the  60-mile  trip  to  Nel¬ 
son  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their  claims.  All 
thd  available  ground  in  the  ‘  neighborhood  of  the] 


I  first  location  is  staked,  and  badly  staked  too.  in  a 
I  number  of  cases.  Intending  purchasers  will  do 
'  well  to  have  rough  surveys  made  of  any  claim  that 
takes  their  fancy,  so  that  they  may  know  how 
much  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  stakes  really 
I  belongs  to  the  location.  This  overlapping  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  caused  by  the  mode  of  staking  re- 
I  quired  by  the  mining  laws  of  the  province.  Three 
'  stakes,  with  notices,  have  to  be  placed  at  equal 
distances  along  the  center  line  of  the  claim,  and 
that  is  all.  After-comers  have  tr;  determine  the 
I  position  of  the  comers  as  best  they  can. 

I  Whitewater. — The  tunnel  on  this  claim,  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  head  of  Rover  Creek,  is  now  in  105 
feet.  The  ore  resembles  that  found  in  the  section 
between  Eagle  and  Forth-Nine  creeks,  and  aver¬ 
ages  about  $^  per  ton.  Two  tons^if  the  ore  are  to 
be  shipped  for  a  working  test,  and  if  the  results 
are  satisfactory  the  25-ton  Huntington  plant,  now 
lying  idle  on  the  Cottonwood  Gold  claims,  will  he 
removed  to  the  Whitewater  claim. 

CANADA. 

PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

(iYom  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Halifax,  Oct.  22. 

Coal. — Shipments  continue  very  brisk,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  at  Pictou  ana  Cape 
Breton  to  get  every  possible  ton  of  coal  away  be¬ 
fore  the  gulf  is  closed.  The  season  has 
been  one  of  unusual  activity,  some  collieries 
which  did  a  good  business  last  year,  expecting  to 
exceed  that  in  this  year  by  one-third. 

Explorations  at  Macan,  in  Cumberland  County, 
are  said  to  have  shown  a  new  seam  of  coal,  which 
may  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  northern  side 
I  of  the  Springhifl  coal  field. 

Acadia  Mining  Company. — A  new  and  power¬ 
ful  slope  hoisting  engine  of  the  most  appioved 
English  pattern  is  being  put  in  by  this  company. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  work  the  seam  on 
the  Vale  area  by  long  wall  instead  of  board  and 
pillar. 

International  Mining  Company.— At  this 
company’s  mine,  at  Westville,  Pictou  County,  it 
has  been  decided  to  do  away  with  the  main  slope 
hauling  engine  standing  at  the  1,700  feet  level,  and 
to  replace  the  bank  engine  by  a  large  one  capable 
of  the  entire  hoist  of  nearly  3,5(K)  feet. 

Gold.— The  following  returns  of  crushing  for 
the  month  of  September  have  been  received  at  the 
mine’s  office,  Halifax: 

Tods.  OuDces. 

Salmon  River .  400  135 

Oldham . .' .  109  443 

Cambou . . .  191  145 

Lake  Catena .  38  175 

Fifteen-Mile  Stream .  325  264 

Brookfield .  196  93 

Rawdon .  100  160 

Malaga .  600  128 

Gold  Mining  Company'.— This  company  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100, 0(X) 
by  Me.ssrs.  W.  T.  Stuart  and  T.  Brown  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  and  working  properties  near  'Tan¬ 
gier,  already  worked,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  Mr. 
Stemshorn,  of  Halifax. 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent ) 

Coxheath.  —  Assays  of  average  ore  samples 
from  late  developments  at  the  Coxheath 
Copper  Mines  show  the  following  resullis; 
Sample  from  ^  feet  level  of  vein  B,  on 
hanging  wall  side,  copper  12  per  cent., gold  0*21 
ounces  per  ton,  silver  2-75  ounces  per  ton.  Sample 
from  middle  of  vein  B,  copper  6-4  per  cent.,  gold 
0-10  ounce  per  ton,  silver  1  ounce  per  ton.  Sample 
from  foot  wall, vein  B,  copper  14  per  cent.,  gold  0-23 
ounces  per  ton,  silver  2  5  ounces  per  ton.  Sample 
from  bottom  of  shaft  No.  3,  new  vein,  copper  13  per 
cent.,  gold  none,  silver  none.  No.  3  shaft  was  only 
down  21  feet  when  sampled,  and  the  precious 
metals  are  not  looked  for  until  further  depth  is  at¬ 
tained. 

The  gold  element  continues  to  be  a  feature  of 
this^property;  the  low  gradqores  sent  to  Germany 
for  concentration  triaK  gave  0-16  to  0-30  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  ton  of  ore;  all  the  high  grade  samples 
carry  the  same  amount,  and  this  at  comparatively 
shallow  depths.  As  the  plans  of  the  Eastern  De¬ 
velopment  Company  include  treatment  of  its 
matte  by  electrolytic  processes  into  wire  bars, 
and  also  for  manufacture  of  copper  sulphates, 
both  processes  saving  all  precious  metals  without 
additional  expense,  the  gold  element  in  the  Cox¬ 
heath  ores  is  apparently  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  estimating  prospective  values. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Port  Arthur,  Oct.  20. 

Investors  are  quite  numerous  in  the  Whitefish 
lake  district.  Several  undeveloped  locations 
have  changed  hands  at  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  cash 
each. 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Paulison  returned  this  week 
from  a  two  months’  trip  along  the  Bessemer  iron 
range,  contiguous  to  the  Port  Arthur,  Duluth  & 
Western  Railway,  now  under  active  construction 
to  the  Minnesota  boundary,  84  miles  from  Port 
Arthur.  Forty  miles  of  the  road  have  been  con¬ 
structed. 

Mr.  Paulison  also  examined  the  vertical  deposits 
on  Hunter’s  Island.  The  most  favorably  known 
deposit  of  merchantable  ore  lies  one  and  a  half 
miles  across  the  boundary  in  Minnesota,  and  con¬ 
sists  Of  160  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  MUwau- ' 
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kee  Iron  Company.  Commencing  at  the  breakoff 
to  the  north  tne  ore  lies  nearly  horizontal,  having 
a  dip  of  only  five  degrees.  A  trench  two  feet  deep 
has  been  dug  along  the  deposit  for  a  distance  of 
.500  feet,  and  pits  sunk  through  seven  feet  of  ore. 
It  is  said  that  the  top  two  feet  will  average  67  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  the  entire  horizontal 
deposit  yield  good  shipping  ore.  Two  miles  west 
from  this  property  the  Chicago  Iron  Company 
own  a  location  which  it  favorably  tested 
last  winter  with  a  diamond  drill.  From 
these  deposits  the  range  has  been  traced 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Kinistiquia,  a  distance  of 
nearly  80  miles.  On  its  course  are  located  the 
Caldwell,  Segwick  and  Paulison  properties.  The 
ore  is  distinctly  different  in  appearance  from  that 
of  the  Vermilion  and  Hunter’s  island  ranges.  It 
comes  within  the  Bessemer  limit,  and  is  black  in 
color,  while  the  ranges  immediately  north  carry 
the  red  and  gray  hematites.  The  entire  range  juts 
against  the  gneiss,  or  so-called  granite  overflow, 
and  has  a  horizontal  tendency. 

At  the  Caldwell  and  Segwick  tracts,  north  of 
Gunflint  lake,  several  test  pits  have  been  put 
down  and  prove  conclusively  the  presence  of 
ore  in  large  quantities.  This  also  applies 
to  the  thirty  odd  miles  of  deposits  belonging 
to  Mr.  Paulison  north  of  North,  Arrow  and 
Whitefish  lakes,  where  the  most  prominent  ex¬ 
posures  of  ore  in  place  are  found  on  77  X,  36  X, 
38  X  and  numerous  locations  north  of  Round 
lake.  The  Wigwams  R.  257,  258,  in  which  the 
Sibleys  of  Detroit  are  interestea  with  Mr.  Paul-" 
iaon,  have  the  largest  body  of  ore  in  sight  of  any 
location  on  the  range,  of  which  assays  average  over 
60  per  cent.  Pew^ic  mountain,  stilt  further  to 
the  northeast,  has  a  good  showing  on  its  north 
and  south  face,  but  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored. 

Silver  Center  Mininr  Company.— Lieut. -Cot. 
Shaw  and  W.  H.  Hunter,  president  and  secretary, 
respectively  of  this  company,  aie  in  the  district 
making  arrangements  preparatory  to  commencing 
operations  on  the  company’s  property,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Silver  mountain  group  of  mines. 
The  outcroppings  on  the  property  are  equal  to  any 
in  the  district.  The  above  named  gentlemen  have 
completed  the  purchase  of  R.  294.  R.  298,  R.  299,  R. 
218  and  R.  309  lying  west  of  the  King  mine.  These 
locations  comprise  45:1  acres,  and  brought  good 
figures. 

CHINA. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  12. 

United  States  Minister  Denby.  of  Pekin,  in  his 
report  for  1889,  gave  a  somewhat  surprising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mineral  resources  of  China.  As  all 
mining  operations  hitherto  carried  on  seem  to  have 
been  on  a  small  scale  and  with  a  great  lack  of 
method,  the  operations  of  the  Ning  Hoy  Mining 
Company,  described  in  this  letter,  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  In  the  one  province  of  Shant¬ 
ung  it  is  estimated  that  3(X),(XX)  coolies  are  engaged 
in  washing  for  gold  in  the  river  beds. 

Nino  Hoy  Mining  Company.— The  steamer 
that  recently  left  for  the  Orient  carried  a  quantity 
of  machinery  for  the  largest  quartz  mine  in 
China.  There  exists  in  tha"^  empire  a  very  old  law 
against  gold  mining,  enacted  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  agricultural  population  from  diverting 
its  energies  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
This  law  is,  however,  gradually  becoming  a  dead’ 
letter,  and  the  Ning  Hoy  Mining  Company  was 
recently  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000.- 
000,  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  mine  located  at 
Chefoo,  in  the  Shantung  province,  a  distance  of 
two  days  by  water  from  Shanghai.  The  vein  is 
65  miles  long  and  1(X)  feet  wide,  the  ore  assaying, 
it  is  said,  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $750  per  ton. 
The  average  is  about  17  ounces.  Cousid- 
derable  stock  in  the  company  is  held  by  San 
Francisco  Chinamen,  but  the  larger  portion 
has  been  taken  up  in  China.  The  foreman  of 
the  mine  is  a  voung  Celestial  who  graduated 
in  1887  from  a  California  college.  He  has  made 
purchases  of  a  120  stamp  mill  and  other  machin¬ 
ery,  amounting  in  all  to  $160,0(K),  of  Chicago  firms. 
C.  W.  Watson,  late  of  the  Homestake  mine.  Black 
Hills,  Dakota,  has  been  engaged  as  engineer  at  a 
salary  of  $12,()00  a  year.  He  left  in  company  with 
a  machinist  and  millwright  for  the  mine,  on  the 
steamer  which  carried  the  equipment. 

INDIA. 

The  Mysore  Government,  according  to  the  In¬ 
dian  Engineer,  has  granted  to  Dr,  Dbanakoti  Raju 
the  exclusive  right  of  iron  mining  in  all  Mysore  for 
a  term  of  12  years  and  free  use  of  all  iron  deposits 
in  the  province  for  50  years.  He  has  been  given — 

1.  All  iron  ores  in  the  Province  free  for  50  years. 

2.  All  laud  for  factories,  dwelling  houses,  work¬ 
shops  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  free.  3.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  all  import  and  export  duty  for  25  years. 
4.  Free  fuel  for years.  5.  Exclusive  gold  mining 
and  other  rights  over  100  square  miles  of  grounds. 
6.  Monopoly  of  the  iron  industry  for  12  years. 

MEXICO. 

Samuel  Lederer,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  formerly 
vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Zacatecas  Ore 
Company,  whose  extensive  smelting  works  were 
transferred  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  is  reported  by  a 
St.  Louis  reporter  as  follows:  “  Until  recently  we 
treated  all  our  ore  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
however,  under  the  Windom  ruling  on  the  silver 
pre,  we  propose  to  do  the  smelting  in  Mexico.  The 


Nuevo  Leon  Smelting,  Refining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  caused  to  be 
completed  within  the  past  month  seven  buildings 
in  all,  covering  104  acres.  These  buildings  we  are 
now  using  for  our  smelting.  We  employ  500  men, 
and  have  erected  several  hundred  small  homes  for 
our  workingmen.  Instead  of  shipping  the  ores 
to  St.  Louis  we  smelt  them  in  our  own  country. 
There  are  nearly  10  new  smelting  companies  in 
Mexico  at  the  present  time.  The  Kansas  City 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$4,0(X),000,  is  about  to  erect  smelting  works  in 
Mexico.  Another  large  company  is  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,500,0J0.  The  three  foregoing  com- 

Eanies  will  employ  about  1,200  men.  This  vast 
usiness  was  carried  on  in  this  country.” 

LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

(Fror’  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  21. 
The  McManus  concession  of  Cerios  Island,  olT  the 
coast  of  Lower  California,  which  contains  some 
very  valuable  property,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
syndicate  of  Philadelphia  capitalists,  who  are 
about  to  erect  a  20  stamp  mill  for  the  treatment  of 
the  island  ores. 

SPAIN. 

Rio  Tinto  Company,  Limited.— Under  date 
of  October  14th,  the  directors  of  this  company 
have  submitted  an  interim  report  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  of  the  company,  as  fellows: 

“  The  export  of  pyrites  under  contract  with  the 
consumers  continues  on  the  scale  estimated  by  the 
board,  with  results  satisfactory  to  the  company, 
while  the  manufacture  of  copper  at  the  mines  and 
at  the  smelting  works  in  Wales  promises  to  yield 
a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  previo.us  year’s  out¬ 
turn. 

“  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  improved  position 
of  the  copper  trade,  increased  consumption  having 
led  to  a  gradual  and  steady  advance  in  price, 
of  which  the  company  has  had  advantage,  both 
in  the  metal  obtained  from  “pyrites  and  on  the 
manufactured  article. 

“  Your  directors  have  now  to  declare  an  interim 
dividend  on  account  of  the  year’s  profits  of  fifteen 
shillings  per  share,  free  of  income  tax,  pavable  on 
Novenmer  24th.” 


miKKTINUS.  ’ 

Alpha  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  at  Room 
79,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  California,  Oc¬ 
tober  28th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Colorado  Central  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Rooms  28  and  29,  No.  48  Exchange  place. 
New  York  City,  November  13th,  at  11:30  A.  M. 

I  Comet  Mining  Company,  at  the  office  of  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Royle,  Salt  Lake'  City,  Utah,  November 
'  15th,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

I  DIVIDENDS, 

j  Daly  Mining  Company,  dividend  No.  44.  of  25 
\  cents  per  share,  $.37,500,  payable  October  31st  at 
I  the  office  of  Lounsbery  &  Co.,  Mills  Building,  New 
i  York.  Transfer  book  close  October  25th. 

1  Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company,  dividend  No. 
173,  of  50  cents  per  share,  $75,000,  payable  October 
3iat  at  the  office  of  Lounsbery  &  t.’o..  Mills  Build¬ 
ing, New  York.  Transfer  booKs  close  October  25th. 

Rio  Tinto  Mining  Company,  Limited,  dividend  of 
$3.60  (15  shillings)  per  share  free  of  income  tax,pay- 
able  November  24th  at  the  office  of  the  company. 
No.  30  St.  Swithins  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  England. 
Transfer  books  cl  ose  November  14  and  reopen  No. 
vember  22d. 

.INSliNNJUEN'rN. 


Company. 


When 

levied. 


Alpha.  Nev . 

Alta,  Nev . 

Baker  Divide,  Cal.. . 

Challenge,  Nev . 

Con.  Imperial, Nev.. 

Goleta,  Cal . 

Gould  &  Curry,  Nev 
Hale  &  N  orcross .... 

!  Leigh  Gravel,  Cal. . . 
i  Live  Oak  D.  Gravel, 

Cal . 

I  Lockport,  S.  Dak.... 

I  Mono,  Cal . 

!  North  Peer,  Ariz _ 

Seg.  Belcher . 

I  Silver  Hill . 

Silver  King,  Ariz.  .. 
Triumph,  Idaho.... 
Weldon,  Nev . 


5'Sept. 
39  Sept. 
18  Oct. 

7  Sept. 
29  Oct. 

1  Sept. 
65  Sept. 
9&Oct. 

1  Sept. 


Day  of 

office.  I 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
1.3' Nov. 
16  Oct. 
16  0ct. 
TjNov. 
3  Oct. 


12  Sept.  3 
6'Sept.  10 
SQiSepl.  18 
6  Oct.  1 
7:Oct.  7 
27;Oct.  8 
4 1  Sept.  20 
..'Sept.  10 
S  Sept.  3 


22  Nov. 
7  Oct. 

11  Dec. 
28  Nov. 
15  Dec. 
27  Nov. 
21  Nov. 

12  Dec. 

13  Nov. 


Amn't 

per 

share. 


Oct.  9 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  28 
Nov  5 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  13 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  9 


Oct.  31 
Nov.  lol 
Dec.  2 
Nov.  25' 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  3 1 
Nov.  18; 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  30j 


.25 

..50 

.20 

.50 

.05 

.10 

.30 

.50 

.25 

.05 

.002 

.25 

.05 

.25 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.10 


MINING  STOCKS. 

For  complete  quotations  of  shares  listed  in  New  York, 
Boston.  San  Francisco.  Baltimore,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Pittsburg,  Birmingham, 
Ala. :  Londpn  and  Paris,  see  pages  497  and  498. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  24. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  mining  market  for  the  past  lew  months 
have  been  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  statement 
of  the  same  thing  couched  in  different  terms.  By 
the  ‘"same  thing”,  we  mean  chronic  dullness. 
No  one  can  accuse  ns  of  misstating  tbe  facts  or 


the  situation.  Sometimes  persons  with  more 
peevishness  than  powers  of  cold-blooded  ob¬ 
servation,  say  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  we  persistently  “  bear”  the  market. 
Let  the  members  and  patrons  of  the  Consolidated 
Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange  heed  the  advice 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  given  in  this 
column.  To  the  members  we  say,  “  Let  your 
methods  be  honest  and  your  dealings  straightfor¬ 
ward  so  as  to  inspire  the  public  with  confidence.’  ’ 
To  the  patrons  we  assure  that  the  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  will  continue  to  expose 
swindling  schemes  and  to  light  illegitimate 
methods. 

While  we  do  not  make  a  sweeping  charge,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  Enchange,  by  al 
lowing  worthless  stocks  to  be  placed  on  its  list, 
has  laid  itself  open  to  serious  criticism.  From 
time  immemorial  we  have  advocated  the  striking 
off  of  those  stocks  which  have  long  been  proven 
to  be  absolutely  worthless. 

To  those  who  tell  us  that  the  public  doesn’t  deal 
in  the  aforesaid  stocks  we  can  say,  “  Neither  does 
it  deal  in  good  shares.”  It  is  eniinently  true  that 
one  “  crooked  deal”  has  a  dampening  effect  on  a 
great  many  of  the  honest  transactions.  By  effect¬ 
ually  disposing  of  this  chance  of  failure,  success  in 
other  directions. 

In  some  respects  the  dullness  of  the  past  few 
months  is  unaccountable.  The  recent  stringency 
in  the  money  market  may  serve  to  explain  the 
dullness  of  the  past  few  weeks;  but  before  that, 
and  when  money  wasn’t  so  “tight  ? It  is  a  case 
of  a  burnt  child  which  dreads  the  lire,  the  burnt 
child  being  the  public. 

The  copper  stocks  were  again  dealt  in.  Calumet 
&  Hecla  declined  from  $294.88  to  $’291.13.  Of  Tama¬ 
rack  25  shares  were  sold  at  $183.63.  Sales  of  Kear- 
sarge  aggregated  1(X)  shares  at  $14.50.  Huron  was 
traded  in  to  the  extent  of  400  shares  at  $5.13(^ 
$5.35.  Franklin  shows  a  solitary  sale  of  KX)  shares 
at  $21.63.  Three  hundred  shares  of  Santa  Fe  were 
di^osed  of  at  55c.  per  share. 

Rappahannock  was  traded  in  to  the  usual  ex¬ 
tent  at  6c. 

Of  the  Tuscarora  stocks  we  note  sales  of  Navajo 
at  3.5c.f«,;38c.  North  Belle  Isle  had  one  sale  of 
shares  at  $1.25.  According  to  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  the  Union  Mill  at  Tuscarora,  of  which  men¬ 
tion  was  made  in  our  mining  news  column  some 
weeks  ago,  is  reported  to  be  doing  well. 

Of  the  Comstocks,  Belcher  had  one  sale  of  KX) 
shares  at  $3.30.  Bulwer  advanced  from  35  to  60c., 
wiih  sales  of  600  shares.  Consolidated  California 
&  Virginia  shows  one  transaction  at  $4.85,  and 
Crown  Point,  another,  at  $2.75.  Gould  &  Curry 
was  steady  at  $2.40(h.$2.50,  and  Hale  &Nor<‘ross  at 
$2.90(a’$1.95.  Ophir  at  $^$5.13  has  sales  of  :X)0 
shares.  Savage  was  quiet  at  $:3.25.  Yellow  Jacket 
was  in  moderate  demand  at  $3.25@$3.3.5.  Alpha 
was  neglected  at  $2.30.  Alta  fiuctuated  between 
the  week  from  $i..50(a$1.70.  Best  &  Belcher 
was  stationary  at  $:3.,50.  Chollar  was  traded 
in  to  the  extent  of  .320  shares  at  $:i.25('^$3.:^5. 
Julia  was  steady  at  :i8c.(&40c.,  and  Justice  has  one 
sale  at  $1.(X).  Mexican  is  quiet  at  $:3.’20(o'$3.:X). 
Occidental  was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  400  shares 
at  $1.80(0.  $1. IK).  Potosi  was  steady  at  $6.88fo  $7. 
Scorpion  had  one  sale  at  35c.  Comstock  Tunnel 
stock  appeared  in  considerable  demand  at  14c.((' 
16c.  and  the  bonds  at  27  per  cent.  Union  Consoli¬ 
dated  shows  a  single  sale  of  100  shares  at  $:).2B, 
and  Utah  was  steady  at  $1.2.5.  Sutro  Tunnel  was 
sold  at  10c. (a)  12c. 

Kingston  &  Pembroke,  which  had  been  absent 
from  the  Exchange  for  some  weeks,  shows  a  sale 
of  100  shares  at  .50c.  per  share. 

It  is  reported  that  an  English  syndicate  has 
offered  to  ouy  the  stock  of  the  Silver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Lake  Valley,  at  $2..50  per  share.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  have  addressed  letters  to  the 
stockholders  asking  for  their  consent  to  the  sale 
and  for  their  power  of  attorney. 

We  are  informed  that  Silver  King  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  is  working  to  discover  a  new  vein.  We  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  this  stock  sold  at  many 
dollars  per  share.  This  week  600  shares  sold  at 
12(<i)15c.  It  is  said  that  the  people  who  have  been 
doing  the  buying  are  better  posted  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  property  than  those  who  have 
been  selling,  but  nothing  definite  about  recent 
developments  is  known.  There  is  a  talk  of  a  freeze 
out  of  the  small  stockholders. 

If  the  total  number  of  shares  sold  is  a  criterion 
of  the  popularity  of  a  stock  and  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  it,  Phoenix  of  Arizona  is  doing 
well.  Shares  to  the  number  of  7,6(X)  at  ^.@90c. 
changed  hands  during  the  week. 

The  Colorado  stocks  showed  themselves  in  mo¬ 
derate  demand.  Chrysolite  had  a  single  sale  at  29c. 
Freeland  was  dealt  in  to  the  extent  of  1,000  shares 
at  32Ca).33c.  Leadville  Consolidated  was  neglected 
at  15@16c.,  and  Little  Chief  shows  a  sale  of  500 
shares  at  3^.  There  is  a  rumor  in  the  market  that 
a  strike  has  been  made  at  this  company’s  property. 
Silver  Cord  was  stationary  at  40c.  SmaU  Hopes 
shows  a  single  sale  at  88c.  .  Monitor,  at  2c.,  shows 
one  sale  of  100  shares.  Phoenix  lead  was  again 
dealt  in  and  700  shates  were  sold  at  25(»30c. 

Of  the  Utah  shares  Horn  Silver  appeared  a 
favorite,  and  2,250  shares  were  disposed  of  at 
$:i.3<5(a^$3.60.  The  financial  statement  of  this  com¬ 
pany  will  be  found  in  our  mining  news  column. 
Only  ten  shares  of  Ontario,  at  $44.25,  were  sold. 
The  company  has  declared  the  usual  dividend. 

Caledonia  has  one  aale  at  $1.50,  Hoinostake  waa 
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dealt  in  to  tbe  extent  of  520  shares  at 
Iron  Hill  shows  single  sale  of  200  shares  at  50c. 

Of  the  California  stocks  4,000  shares  of  Astoria 
were  sold,  the  price  declining  from  7c.  to  4c. 

.Sutter  Creek  was  stationary  at  !$1.25. 

Brunswick  was  steady  at  7@8c. 

Consolidated  Pacific  this  week  shows  one  sale  of 
200  shares  at  25c. 

Mono  shows  one  sale  at  $1. 

Standard  was  rather  quiet  at  $1.20(S'$1.50.  The 
first  figure  being  given  at  the  close. 

Plymouth  another  at  $2. 

Quicksilver  preferred  has  sold  at^38Cai$42.25,  and 
appeared  in  considerable  demand,  as  did  also  the 
common  stock  at  $7.50@$7.88. 

Denver. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent- ) 

The  prospects  of  the  market  are  favorable.  The 
sales  are  increasing,  and  the  mining  industry  has 
a  much  better  outlook  than  it  has  had  for  some 
time  past. 

The  ores  are  coming  in  in  large  quantities,  and 
winter  work  will  apparently  be  much  larger  and 
more  satisfactory  than  ever  before. 

Prices  and  sales  for  the  week  ending  Oct.  18th. 

Open-  Clos- 

Coinpany.  ine.  H.  L.  ing.  S. 

Alleghany, Colo .  UHb  *17  15  15  1,5C0 

Amity,  Colo .  03}^b  t05  03  03  4,900 

Bangkok.  C.B..  Colo....  09  »09V4  08J4  0814  2,500 

Bates-Hunter,  Colo  .  45b  48  48  46  1,800 

Brownlow.  Colo . 09b  0914  09  0894  2,300 


Clay  County,  Colo. 


Oro,  Colo.... 


•■lilver  Cord,  Colo _ 


Prospects: 
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.  45b 

48 

46 

46 

.  09b 
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09 
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.  30b 

319t>b  31b 
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18 

18 

18 

.  24b 

24 

19 
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ably  of  the  future  of  the  Franklin.  Stockholders 
of  the  Franklin  have  a  meeting  to-morrow  to  ex¬ 
press  their  wishes  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Pewabic. 

Kearsarge  sold  up  to  $16  in  early  dealings  but 
later  declined  to  $1394. 

Osceola  recovered  from  $40  to  $43.  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  hold  the  advance.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
short  interest  in  this  stock  and  efforts  are  made 
to  depress  the  price  in  order  to  cover. 

Quincv  declined  to  $109,  a  loss  of  $6  from  last 
week.  No  reason  is  given  for  the  decline. 

Huron  sold  at  $5,  and  is  wanted  at  this  price. 

National  sold  at  $194,  and  both  are  considered 
good  purchases. 

In  silver  stocks  Dunkin  advanced  to  70c.  on  the 
good  outlook  at  the  mine.  Catalpa  declined  to 
30c. 

3  p.  M.— Since  the  noon  hour  the  market  for  cop¬ 
per  has  been  heavy,  in  sympathy  with  the  decline 
in  the  general  market.  Tamarack  sold  down  to 
$166. 

Osceola  at  39^  and  Centennial  at  $1934’.  Bal¬ 
ance  of  the  list  steady. 

By  Telegraph. — Calumet  &  Hecla  lost  $288. 
Tamarack,  $158;  Boston  and  Montana,  $50;  Quincy, 
$100;  Franklin,  $20;  Osceola,  $38;  Centennial,  $18; 
Butte  &  Boston,  $1634;  Atlantic,  $1894;  Allouez, 
$434:  Kearsarge  is  $13  bid. 

.  Katisas  City,  Uct.  20. 


Diamond  B . . 
Hard  Money. 
Hunki  Dori. 
Iron  Clad... 


Leavenworth . 


0394 


n2V4  02^ 


Aspen  United.  Colo .  10b  *12  0714  0714  .3.10) 

Big  Indian,  Colo . *llb  *1014  10  09  1,8(10 

Big  Six,  Cflo .  0694b  07  0614  0514  400 

Century,  Colo .  21b  23  21^4  26  2.400 

Claudia  J.  Colo .  0794b  0794  07  0694  1.700 

Nat.  G.  &  Oil  Co . 19b  *24  18  17  4,800 

Diamond  B.,  Colo . i>4b  *04  0394  «314  4,300 

Emmons,  Colo . 3214b  t36  3  4  32  1,900 

Golden  Treasure,  Colo  .  2494b  2o  24  24  1,100 

Ironclad,  Colo . 09b  0914  0714  07  2,600 

John  Jay.  Colo .  15b  ‘U  15  1414  4,500 

Justice .  1094b  11  11  11  200 

Legal  Tender,  Colo .  05a  0214  0214  0214  2,500 

Morning  Glim,  Colo . 40b  50  41  46  1,300 

Park  Consolidated .  2394b  *2614  2494  25  11.300 

Potosi,  Colo . 08b  *.1814  08  0794  2.100 

Rialto.  Colo . 51b  60  52  50  600 

Total  for  the  week .  114..300 

*Buver  30  days.  tBuyer  60  days,  {filler  60  days. 
SSeller  30  days,  a  Asked,  b  Bid. 

Boston.  Oct.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  market  the  past  week  has  ruled  very  dull, 
but  prices  have  recovered  from  the  extreme  de¬ 
pression  of  last  week,  and  although  there  is  at 
present  no  great  disposition  to  buy  copper  stocks, 
neither  is  there  any  pressure  to  sell  them  much 
below  the  present  quotations.  Some  of  the  divi¬ 
dend-paying  mines,  the  Tamarack  for  instance,  are 
more  pressed  for  sale  than  the  speculative  ven¬ 
tures,  and  this  company,  which  is  earning  on  the 
basis  of  $1,000,000  per  annum,  has  declined  the 
past  week  from  $184  to  $173,  while  Calumet  & 
Hecla  has  been  quite  strong  and.  sold  to-day  at 
$292,  a  dollar  higher  than  the  closing  price  of  last 
week. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  stocks  in  weak 
hands,  which,  with  a  tight  money  market,  may  be 
forced  upon  the  market,  but  generally  holders 
have  paid  for  their  stocks  and  have  no  idea  of 
parting  with  them  at  this  time.  The  market  for 
ingot  copper  continues  strong  and  the  lake  com¬ 
panies  are  selling  their  products  ahead  into  next 
year  at  17c.  per  pound,  so  that  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt,  but  that  copper  stocks  will  be 
favorite  investments  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  many  of  our  prominent 
operators,  and  your  correspondent  sees  no  reason 
to  change  his  views  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
market,  bariing  the  unexpected,  which  may  hap¬ 
pen. 

Only  60  shares  of  Allouez  changed  hands  this 
week  at  o3i@534,  the  latter  price  being  bid  for 
it,  and  none  offered  under  $6. 

Atlantic  sold  in  a  small  way  at  $1934",  and  Arnold 
at  $134. 

Boston  &  Montana  has  ruled  strong  all  the 
week,  and  advanced  from  $51  to  $55,  with  good 
strong  buying.  Later  it  lost  a  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  and  sold  down  to  $5-3. 

Butte  also  advanced  to  $1834,  closing  firm  at 
$18. 

Centennial  has  been  very  quiet,  selling  at  $20(3; 
$21.  We  hear  no  gossip  concerning  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  this  week,  Wt  good  news  is*  daily  ex¬ 
pected. 

Franklin  has  been  in  moderate  demand  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $2134,  the  selling  price  of  to-day.  Cap¬ 
tain  Vivian  is  now  in  Boston  and  speaks  fa'vor- 


Go.... .  . 

Monte  Gristo. 


tBid.  j  Asked.  *  Buyer  30.  §  Seller  30.  §*  .Seller  60. 

II  Buyer  60. 

t,ake  Superior  Iron  and  Gold  Stockw. 

I  (Report  by  David  M.  Ford.  Ishpeming,  Mic  .) 

IRON  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  company.  Par  value.  Bid.  Asker. 

Ashland  Iron  Co . $25.00  $55.00  $60.C0 

Aurora  Iron  Co .  25  00  7.50  8.50 

Champion  Iron  Co .  25  00  lOt  00  105.00 

Chandler  Iron  Co .  25.00  41.00  42.00 

Chicago  &  Minn.  Ore  Co . IJO.OO  115.00  118  00 

Cleveland  Iron  Co .  25.00  17.U0  17.50 

Germania .  25.00  11.50  12.00 

Jackson  Iron  Co .  25  00  110.00  125.00 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co .  25.00  68.00  78.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co .  25.00  5.50  k50 

Minnesota  Iron  Co . 100.00  86.00  87.U0 

Montreal  Iron  Co .  25.00  9.00  10.00 

Norrie  (Metropolitan) .  25.00  75.00  78.00 

OdanahlronCo  .  25.00  20.00  22  00 

Pittsburg  Lake  Anireline  Co..  25.00  17.5.00  200.00 

Republic  Iron  Co .  25.00  40. tO  41.C0 

GOLD  MINING  STOCKS. 

Name  of  Company.  Par  value.  Lowest.  High. 

Gold  Lake  Mit.  Co .  .  . 

Grayling  Gold  &  Silver  Co . $25.00  _ 

Michigan  Gold  Co .  25.00  _  65 

Peninsula  Gold  &  Silver  Co _  25.00  ....  .50 

Ropes  Gold  &  Silver  Co .  25.00  1.75  $2.00 


Upening. 

H. 

L.  Closing. 

Sales. 

...  25* 

25* 

21 

22 

1,90( 

...  1294 

4394 

4294 

4394 

65011 

...  7 

8* 

7 

7 

6,6X1 

...  14 

18* 

13 

13 

3,00(: 

...  731 

1511 

8511 

8511 

aOC 

...  4t 

4 

4 

4 

.VK 

...  5 

5 
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5* 

7,80( 

...  71 

71 

...  1  II 

& 

nil 

1011 

nil 

2,600 

.  .  2.65 

2  6794* 

2.65 

2  6794* 

lO*] 

...  i5mi 

1611 

12 

13 

1,6X 

...  61 

61 

60 

61 

1.20(] 

...  9894t 

9894 

9894 

9894 

KX 

...  87t 

871 

...  91) 

M. 

.  10* 

1.01 

!)9 

991 

1.900 

1211 

10* 

1211 

6,300 

...  4t 

594* 

594‘ 

594* 

5.000 

...  37 

40* 

37 

37941 

1,00(1 

...  7* 

lOll 

7* 

lllf 

300 

...  15t 

1011 

nil 

1011 

llli 

9,300 

..  2194 

23* 

2194 

23* 

3,800 

..  25111 

2011 

19 

19 

200 

62.690 

Salt 

Open- 

Company.  ing. 

Alice,  Mont . 

Alliance,  U tah ...  2.60  b 
Anchor,  Utah.  ..  6  50  b 

Apex,  Utah . 16  b 

Barnes.  U  tah . 04  b 

Cent. -Eureka,  Ut . 

Congo . 

Crescent,  Utah...  .25  b 

Daly,  Utah . 23..50a 

Glencoe,  Utah _  1.50  a 

Horn  Silver,  Utah*3.30  b 

Malad  Con.,  Id _ 0134  b 

Mammoth,  Utah..  3.50  b 

Nabob . 

Northern  Spy . 4.00  a 

Ontario,  Utah . 

StanW . 

UtahL.  &C.  Co...  8.25  a 

Utah  &  Mont . 

Utah  Oil  Co.,Utah  .06  b 
Woodside,  tftah . .  2.50  b 


Lake  City. 

High-  Low¬ 
est.  est. 


3.00  a  2.60  b 

7.00  a  6.50  b 

.17  b  .16  b 

.06  a  .93  b 


.27  .25  b 

23.50  a  23.50  a 

2.00  a  1.50  b 

*3.30  b  *3.30  b 

.0234  a  .0134  b 

4.00  a  3.50  b 


Oct.  18. 
Clos¬ 
ing.  Sales 

2.55 
3.60  a 

6.90  b  10 

.17  b  1,50 

.06  b  20 

34.00 

.1234a  ... 

.27  b  1.70 

23.50  a 
1..50  b 
*3.30  b 
.02  a  2,00 

3.65  b 


4.00  a  3.75  a 


8.25  a  7.80  b 


.00b  .06  b 

2.50  b  2.50  b 


.09  b  1.000 
2.50  b  .... 


Total .  : .  6.500 

a  asked,  bbld.  *  buyer  30  days. 


PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATES. 

(Specially  reported  by  Messrs.  Watson  &  Gibson.) 

The  oil  market  has  been  destitute  of  interest 
and  without  radical  change  in  price.  Days  have 
passed  without  a  transaction  in  Buckeye  certifl- 
ctites.  The  price  is  nominally  about  20  cents. 

Pennsylvania  pertificates  have^beeq  a  little 


weaker,  and  they  ought  to  go  lower  as  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  oil  is  certainly  not  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Ohio  article.  Speculation  is  at  a  com¬ 
plete  standstill;  production  is  large. 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Oct.  16... 

...  82 

8294 

82 

8214 

37.000 

20. 

.  8294 

8294 

82  V4 

8294 

6,00U 

21... 

...  8294 

8294 

80V4 

8094 

15,000 

22.. 

...  8094 

8094 

8094 

8094 

5,000 

23.. 

...  81 

8194 

7994 

80 

48,000 

24... 

...  80 

80 

80 

80 

12.000 

Total  sales  in  barrels... 

122.000 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 


Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing. 

Sales. 

Oct.  18.. 

..  82 

82« 

82 

82 

29,000 

20.. 

..  8294 

8294 

8194 

8194 

2.000 

21.. 

..  8294 

8294 

80 

80 

35,000 

22.. 

..  8094 

81|4 

8094 

8194 

71,  (jO 

23.. 

..  8194 

sm 

7994 

7994 

60.000 

21.. 

..  7994 

80 

7994 

80 

13,000 

Total  sales  in  barrels.  . . 

210,000 

BLCKEITE  PIPE  LINE  CERTIFICATFS. 

CONSOLIDATED  STOCK  AND  PETROLEUM  EXCHANGE. 

Opening.  Highest.  Lowest.  Closing.  Sales. 
Oct.  18 .  * . 

2a .  *....  .  . 

21  .  1994  1994  1994  1994  LOGO 

22  .  ♦ . 

23.  * . 

24..  ..  * .  . 


Total  sales  in  barrels. 


COAL  TRADE  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  October  24. 

Statistics. 

Statement  of  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  (ap¬ 
proximated)  for  the  week  ending  October  18th,  1880. 
compared  with  same  period  last  year: 


Regions. 

Oct.  16 
1890. 

Diflference. 

Wyoming  Region. Tons' 

460,291 

451,835' Inc. 

6456 

Lehigh  Region  “  j 

148,151 

140,544  Inc. 

7.607 

Schuylkill  Region  “ 

270,355 

262,982  Inc. 

7,773 

Total . Tons 

876797 

854,961  Inc. 

23,636 

Total  for  year  to  date 
Tons . 1 

1 

27,536.610 

27,930,518  Dec. 

393,878 

Production  ok  Bituminous  Coal  for  week  ending 
Octooer  18th  and  year  from  January  Ist: 

eastern  and  Northern  shipments. 

.. - 1890. - s  1889. 

Week.  Year.  Year. 

Phils.  &  Erie  R.R .  2,088  106,338  61,8.38 

Cumberland,  Md .  *83,075  3,a52,407  2,359,536 

Barclay,  Pa .  *3,36!!  121,134  90.514 

Broad  Top,  Pa .  11,611  408.143  2.-7,227 

Clearfield,  Pa .  74.091  2.972.836  173  C52 

Allegheny.  Pa .  20,(67  1,016.330  618,748 

Beach  Creek,  Pa .  ;3d.«22  i.497,590  1,181,992 

Pocahontas  Flat  Top .  34.773  1,503,996  1,329.;  13 

Kanawha,  W.  Va .  *4.5,254  1,651.076  1.413,31.5 

Total .  311,144  12,330,8.50  7,185,965 

{  Week  ending  October  15th. 

WESTERN  shipments. 

Rttsburg,  Pa .  14,329  653.291  499,938 

Westmoreland.  Pa .  17,859  902,530  1.151,235 

Monongahela,  Pa .  6871  416,349  310,248 

Total  .  41.059  1,972,170  1,961,421 

Grand  Total . 352.203  14,303,020  9,447.386 

Production  of  Coke  on  line  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
for  the  week  ending  October  18th,  and  year  from  Jan¬ 
uary  let,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.:  VV'eek,  106838  tons:  year 
4.239,860  tons:  to  corresponding  date  in  1^,  3,181,082. 

Anthracite. 

Business  in  hard  coal  has  been  during  the  past 
week,  and  is  now  so  dull,  owing  to  the  continued 
mildness  of  the  weather,  that  a  gloom  has  settled 
on  those  concerned  in  it.  Expectation  and  hope 
buoy  things  up  a  little,  but  there  is  an  unmistaK- 
ably  evident  depression  all  along  the  line.  Trans¬ 
actions  during  the  past  two  months  have  in  the 
main  been  based  on  the  hope  of  a  good 
coal-taking  month  of  October.  .September 
did  not  call  for  as  much  coal  as  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  if  August  did,  tbe  stocks  on  band 
show  that  the  business  was  based  on  anticipation 
of  a  good  fall  trade.  In  this  every  one  has  been 
disappointed.  This  part  of  the  month  of  October 
is  a  more  or  less  crucial  test  of  the  state  of  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  would  not  be  logical  because  trade  is 
dull  now  to  assume  that  we  are  to  have  a  third 
mild  winter  and  a  consequent  dullness  in 
bard  coal.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reasonble  ground  for  expecting  a  good  winter 
trade.  The  output  has  been  kept  down  to 
conservative  proportions ;  the  prices  are  on 
the  whole  lower  than  in  late  years  ;  and  the 
stocks  in  hand  are  only  large  because  the  demand 
for  domestic  purposes  is  a  little  slow.  In  a  week 
or  so,  according  to  all  precedents,  hard  coal  will 
I  move  briskly. 

1  Buyera  are  slow  and  undoubtedly  holding  boc^ 
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in  the  hope  that  the  weather  will  have  sufficient 
effect  on  prices  to  enable  them  to  ffli  new  orders 
at  a  shading  from  scale  rates.  However,  there  is 
no  apparent  disposition  to  cut  prices,  and  opera¬ 
tors  and  are  firm  in  their  views.  With  consump¬ 
tion  increasing  there  is  little  fear  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  dullness  will  be  more  than  temporary.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  prob¬ 
ably  according  to  generally  accepted  notions,  he 
to  lessen  the  probability  of  an  increase  in  schedule 
rates  for  the  month  of  November. 

Stove  and  chestnut  are  in  comparatively  good 
demand  and  more  active  than  otner  sizes.  Pea 
and  buckwheat,  which  have  been  scarce  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  are  now  more  plentiful,  but  they 
are  taken  liberally  and  prices  are  maintained.  The 
sales  agents’  prices  for  the  month  are :  Stove, 
$4.30;  egg,  $4.0.5;  chestiiur,  $3.05;  broken,  $3.75; 
pea,  $2.^;  free-burning.  $2.50(a$2.75  on  board; 
buckwheat,  Lehigh,  $1.60;  free-burning,  $1.75@ 
$1.85  cn  board. 

Bituminous. 

Soft  coal  is  scarce.  Several  leading  men  in  the 
trade  complain  that  this  is  due  in  great  part  to 
discrimi  ation  against  them  in  favor  of  hard  coal 
operators  by  the  railroads.  Dealers  assert  that 
they  are  not  seeking  any  new  orders,  and  that 
they  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  fill  existing 
contracts.  All  through  the  trade  there  is  evident 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  respect  that  the  labor 
troubles  in  Europe  have  educated  consumers 
in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies  to  the  fact  that  that 
source  of  supply  is  uncertain.  More  than  this, 
the  recently  enhanced  cost  of  the  Cardiff  coal, 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  the  American 
bituminous  coal  is  superior  to  it,  has  resulted  in 
many  inquiries  from  tropical  consumers  of  late  in 
this  market  and  at  other  shipping  points.  A  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  the  present  activity  in  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  is  that  several  of  the  English  lines  of 
steamers  now  use  American  coal  more  than  for¬ 
merly. 

In  the  Clearfield  region  there  is  little  present 
danger  of  the  expected  strike.  The  miners  have 
tacitly,  if  not  explicitly,  aitreed  to  continue  at 
work  until  January  1st  under  the  existing  scale, 
though  in  the  face'of  the  great  demand  for  miners 
in  the  hard  coal  r^ion  there  is  some  uneasiness  in 
several  quarters.  The  strike  in  the  two  Westmore¬ 
land  mines  is  practically  broken.  The  men  are  re¬ 
turning  to  work  and  the  company  is  shipping 
about  a  hundred  cars  a  day. 

Though  prices  have  not  appreciably  changed  for 
some  weeks,  they  may  be  said  to  have  stiffened, 
because  all  in  the  trade  are  closer  together  in  this 
respect  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  The 
shortness  of  coal  here  accounts  for  this.  We 
quote:  At  Baltimore,  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.;  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $2.50;  at  New  York,  $3.15;  along.side,  $3.40. 

Boston.  Oct.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

The  anthracite  market  presents  a  double  phase 
as  viewed  by  the  agents  and  buyers.  The  market 
is  quiet,  with  a  firm  tone.  Very  little  new  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  offered,  and  some  agents  say  it  is  op¬ 
portunely  so,  as  they  could  not  handle  it  to  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  the  other  hand,  buyers  claim  to  be 
able  to  get  all  the  coal  they  want  at  fall  prices. 
This  is  the  kev  to  the  situation;  agents  will  not 
shade  prices,  while  buyers  prefer  to  hold  off  for 
the  break  which  to  them  seems  imminent. 

The  idea  of  lower  prices  is  scorned  by  the  agents 
who  unanimously  declare  that  in  the  event  of  a 
protracted  cold  snap  they  will  be  able  to  get  50  cents 
more  for  their  coal,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  true. 

The  tone  of  the  bituminous  coal  market  is  very 
firm,  and  is  liable  to  continue  so  until  the  many 
orders  ottering  have  been  taken  up.  Much  diffi¬ 
culty  is  being  experienced  in  forwarding,  and  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made  in  a  disjointed  way.  Some 
companies  hope  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  move 
coal  in  a  short  time. 

A  movement  in  freights  was  unavoidable  after 
the  severe  storm  which  prevailed  early  in  the 
week.  An  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  is  noted  all 
around  with  the  exception ;of  Baltimore,  where 
slow  deliveries  have  helped  to  hold  prices  down. 
The  feeling  among  vessel  owners  is  that  rates  have 
commenced  an  upward  course  which  will  con¬ 
tinue.  From  New  York  60  to  65  cents  is  being  ob¬ 
tained;  from  Philadelphia  85  cents;  from  Baltimore 
90  cents. 

The  retailers  are  enjoying  a  very  fair  business. 
The  weather  has  turned  somewhat  colder,  and 
this  fact  has  hurried  orders  to  the  front.  It  is 
thought  that  this  good  demand  will  reduce  their 
large  stocks,  as  coal  is  not  arriving  very  fast 
When  they  are  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  pur¬ 
chase  they  do  so,  and  in  this  way  many  retailers 
have  kept  their  wharves  filled.  No  advance  has 
occurred  in  the  retail  prii  e,  but  it  is  liable  to  at 
any  time.  With  favorable  weather  the  outlook 
for  the  balance  of  the  season  is  promising. 

The  receipts  of  coal  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  the 
week  ending  October  18th  were  33,600  tons  of 
anthracite  and  11,945  tons  of  bituminous,  against 
59,614  tons  of  anthracite  and  21,537  tons  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
total  receipts  thus  far  this  year  have  been  1,404,054 
tons  of  anthracite  and  7S8,<34  tons  of  bituminous, 
against  1^351,986  tons  of  anthracite  and  794,136  tons 
of  bitunanous  for  the  same  time  last  year. 


Buflalo.  Oct.  24. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent) 

There  are  no  special  features  to  report  relative 
to  the  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  trade.  Prices 
remain  unchanged.  The  demand  is  moderate  for 
anthracite  and  good  for  bituminious.  The  scarcity 
of  cars  is  stiJl  felt,  but  not  to  the  extent  experi¬ 
enced  some  days  since. 

Coke  is  quiet  and  steady,  the  trade  confined  to  I 
the  wants  of  manufacturers  as  a  rule. 

The  propeller  Annie  Yoimg,  of  the  Anchor  Line, 
took  fire  at  6  a.  m.  last  Monday  on  Lake  Huron, 
20  miles  from  Port  Huron.  She  was  burned  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  then  sank  in  six  fathoms  of 
water ;  cargo  a  total  loss,  including  600  tons  of 
coal  consigned  to  Gladstone,  Mich.  Nine  lives 
were,  lost ;  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  seventeen 
in  number,  were  saved.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  propeller  was  $30,000 ;  value  of  cargo  not 
stated. 

The  Canadian  canals  are  hereafter  to  remain- 
open  during  the  whole  Sunday  until  the  close  of 
this  season’s  navigation. 

A  prominent  railroad  official  was  in  this  city  the 
end  of  last  week,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
‘•that  rail  freight  shipments  are  at  least  25  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  any  former  year  of  which  we 
have  statistics,  and  while  cars  are  very  scarce,  the 
shortage  is  no  greater  than  any  former  year,  and 
indeed  not  so  great  as  last  year.  Ltbink  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cars  is  brought  about  by  the  car  service 
associations  which  the  officials  of  the  various  rail¬ 
roads  are  establishing  at  all  prominent  points,  and 
were  these  associations  in  force  in  New  York  and 
the  Eastern  States  I  believe  the  visible  supply  of 
cars  would  be  greatly  increased.  While  in 
Cleveland  I  heard  that  some  ago*  the  coal 
dealers  of  that  city  combined  to  oppose 
the  rules  of  the  various  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  car  service,  and  for  thia  purpose  asked 
for  and  were  granted  an  injunction  compelling 
the  roads  to  dmiver  cars  regardless  of  car  service 
rules.  At  the  preliminary  hearing,  when  an  ad¬ 
journment  was  asked  for,  the  judge  was  requested 
to  make  an  order  requiring  the  complainants  to 
unload  their  cars  within  a  reasonable  time,  which 
order  was  granted.  This  order  seemed  to  the  coal 
men  an  inoication  that  there  was  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  case  Would  go  against  them,  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Car  Service  As¬ 
sociation,  called  at  their  rt  quest,  they  agreed  to 
withdraw  all  suits,  and  in  future  live  up  to  and 
follow  the  rules  of  the  association.  The  Cleveland 
case  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  right  or  power 
of  coal  or  other  shippers  to  make  warehouses 
(without  paying  for  the  same)  of  railroad  cars,  as 
has  been  done  largely  in  the  past. 

A  Buffalo  coal  dealer  has  taken  this  course  to 
get  even  with  what  he  calls  the  “one-sided”  car 
service  rules.  He  says  that  he  often  unloads  his 
coal  before  the  car  has  been  in  the  city  more  than 
six  of  the  48  hours  he  is  entitled  to.  The  car  is 
then  turned  over  to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  actually 
using  it  the  rest  of  the  48  hours  on  his  time.  Now 
comes  a  time  when  he  exceeds  his  allowance  of  48 
hours,  and  then  he  is  presented  with  a  bill  of  de¬ 
murrage.  These  bills  he  says  he  has  never  paid, 
claiming  that  they  should  be  "reckoned  as  an  offset 
against  the  others. 

“The  Lake  freight  situation  is  decidedly  dull,” 
says  a  Cleveland  paper;  ‘'soft  coal  is  especially 
slow  in  arriving,  and  the  movement  of  ore  from 
Marquette  is  restricted  on  account  of  the  labor 
troubles  at  Ishpeming,”  At  this  port  lake  freights 
are  quiet  and  easy,  tonnage  being  far  in  excess  of 
demand.  The  shipments  from  this  port  by  lake 
from  October  16th  to  ‘JSd,  both  days  inclusive,  were 
67,520  net  tons,  distributed  about  as  follows:  :I6,49() 
to  Chicago,  8,600  to  Milwaukee.  9,1500  to  Duluth,  2,- 
600  to  Superior,|650  to  Detroit,  4.450  to  Toledo, 
800  to  Gladstone,  1,700  to  Ashland,  650  to 
Windsor,  4(X)  to  St.  Ignace,  330  to  Bay  City,  1,(XX) 
to  Racine  and  350  to  Amherstburg.  Total  thus 
far  this  season,  1,672,740  net  tons.  The  rates  of 
freight  were  (Wc.  to  Chicago;  50c.  to  Milwaukee 
and  Manitowoc;  75c.  to  Racine;  60c.  to  St.  Ignace: 
40c.  to  St.  Clair;  35c.  to  Amherstburg,  and  JIOc.  to 
Duluth,  Superior,  Windsor,  Toledo,  Detroit  and 
Ashland,  and  25c.  to  Bay  City. 

Canal  statement :  For  third  week  in  October, 
receipts  of  coal.  1,177  net  tons;  the  shipments, 
1,1)47  net  tons.  Canal  charters,  none. 

Statistical.— For  the  month  of  September,  as 
compared  with  other  periods:  Railroad  receipts 
and  shipments  at  Buffalo  of  coal  not  reported  by 
request.  Receipts  by  lake  of  coal  thus  far  this 
season,  none.  Shipments  by  lake  westward  for 
the  month  of  September,  326,670  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ;^,290  tons  in  1889,  and  326,010  tons  in 
1^;  for  season  to  October  1st,  1,435,860  tons  as 
compared  with  1,584,140  tons  in  1889,  and  1,833,200 
tons  in  1888.  The  receipts  of  coal  by  canal  for  the 
month  of  September,  o,258  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  26,568  tons  in  1889,  and  30,043  tons  in 
1^;  the  shipments,  2,477  tons,  as  compared 
with  1,606  tons  in  1889,  and  115  tons 
in  1888.  The  total  receipts  by  canal  of 
coal  this  season  to  October  1st,  21.404  ret 
tons,  as  compared  with  68,498  tons  in  1889,  and  106,- 
276  tons  in  1^® ;  the  shipments,  8,625  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  6,780  tons  in  1889,  and  6,112  tons  in  1888. 
The  aggregate  shipments  by  lake  this  year  to  date 
show  a  decicise  of  148,280  net  tons,  as  compared 
with  18^,  and  397,400  tons  as  compared  with 
18^.  The  recepts  by  canal  show  a  falling  off 


this  year  thus  far.  The  rates  of  freight  hence  to 
points  named  were  as  follows  during  September : 
^  cents  to  Chicago;  50  cents  to  Milwaukee;  40  cents 
to  Duluth  and  I^ke  Superior  ports,  and  30  cents 
to  Detroit  and  Toledo.  A  year  since  the  rate  to 
Chicago  was  50  cents,  and  in  1888  80  cents  per  ton. 
The  shipments  of  coal  by  lake  from  Buffalo  thus 
far  this  season  to  October  Ist  were  distributed 
about  as  follows 

Buffalo  to  NetTons.!  Buffalo  to  .Net  Tons. 

Chicago  . 5W,240  Port  Burwell .  10 

Milwaukee . 2^,8(X)  Bay  City .  .3,810 

Toledo .  75,600  Fort  William .  l.SiO 

Racine .  26,700  Serpent  River .  36 

Green  Bay .  12,600  Lake  Linden .  550 

Saginaw .  11,440  Marquette .  13,750 

Port  Dover .  250  Ontonagon .  100 

Perry  Sound .  230  Port  Rowan .  30 

Kenosha .  4^409  Detroit .  23,400 

Manitowoc . 2.,990  Cheboygan .  1,030 

Menominee .  600  Owen  Sound .  500 

Ludington .  1.150  Gore  Bay .  305 

Kincardine .  1,100  Washburn .  7,700 

Ashland .  5,650  Houghton  .  3,110 

Hancock .  2,800  Port  Arthur .  2,670 

Escanaba .  3,060  Michigan  City .  1,150 

Marine  City .  920  Sandusky .  1,160 

Sarnia .  430  Port  Colborne .  600 

Charlevoix .  100  Duluth  68,690 

Wallaceburgh .  200  Sault  Ste.  Marie .  6,670 

Alpena .  700  Gladstone .  24,810 

Au  >-able .  250  Windsor .  1,300 

Muskoka .  20  Huron,  O .  290 

Superior . 145,550  Vessels  from  Tona- 

Sheboygan .  2,260|  wanda  not  reported 

Oscoda .  580i  at  the  Custom 

Port  Huron .  3,290,  House . 102,999 

St,  Clair .  l,650l 

('liit-ago.  Oct,  22. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

We  have  to  report  that  there  is  still  no  relief  in 
the  matter  of  car  service;  the  situation  becomes 
more  aggravated  as  the  season  advances,  every 
day  adding  to  the  already  enormous  shortage.  De¬ 
mand  is  good,  but  prices  are  made  subject  to  date 
of  shipment.  No  figures  are  named  for  new  con¬ 
tracts  for  coal  to  arrive. 

The  recent  actions  of  the  so-called  Car  Service 
Association,  in  connection  with  common  carriers, 
in  regard  to  excessive  charges  made,  oppressive 
and  unjust  rules,  demurrage,  and  what  is  claimed 
to  be  extortion,  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Receivers  and  Shipper’s  AssociaMon  of  Chicago. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Coal  Exchange  yester 
day  the  following  named  gentlemen  w^l  known 
in  the  coal  trade  were  elected  temporary  officers 
of  the  association:  President,  A.  T,  Thatcher; 
F.  S.  Peabody,  First  Vice  President;  John  H. 
Walker,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  C.  Brack- 
ebush,  'Treasurer,  and  J.  J.  Kelly,  Secretary.  The 
objects  of  this  association  will  be  more  fully  set 
forth  later  on.  Retail  figures  for  anthracite  re¬ 
main  :  Large  egg,  $6.25;  small  egg,  range  and  chest¬ 
nut,  $6.50.  On  cars  f.  o.  b.  Chicrgoper  net  ton: 
Large  egg,  $.5.40;  small  egg,  langeand  chestnut 
$5.(15;  L^igh  lump,  $7. 

For  bituminous,  quotations  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  are :  Erie,  $4.25 ;  Pittsburg,  $3.30;  Indiana 
block,  $2.65;  Blossburg,  $4.00;  Greene  and  Sulli¬ 
van  County  (Ind.),  shaft,  $2.25@$2.40 ;  Jackson 
Hill,  $3.2.5(a  $3.40 ;  Jackson  shaft,  $,3.:35@$.3.45  ; 
Hocking  Valley,  $3.30;  Youghiogheny  gas,  $3.50. 

For  coke,  quotations  remain  the  sahie.  Connells- 
ville  7‘2-hour,  $.5.20;  domestic  crushed,  $4@4.25; 
Elk  Lick,  $4.40  per  ton  of  2,(X)0  pounds  f.o.b.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Pittsburg.  Get.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

C'oal. — Market  firm,  with  fair  trade  demand; 
local  dealers  are  selling  a  good  deal  of  coal  for 
home  consumption.  The  miners  can  have  all  the 
work  they  want  at  good  prices;  they  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  much  work  at  present.  "The  result  is 
we  have  plenty  of  boating  water  and  no  coal  to 
ship.  Total  shipments  for  October  6th,  413,000 
bushels,  for  Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

We  continue  to  quote  coal  in  the  pools  : 

Per  100  bushels.  I  Per  100  bushels. 

Ist  pool . $4.75  3d  pool . $3.90 

2d  pool .  1.50  I  4th  pool  .  . 3.25 

Railroad  coal.  $5.(XK<t$5.50. 

Connellsville  Coke.— The  car  famine  con¬ 
tinues,  the  demand  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  X  leading  iron  man  has  this  to 
say:  ‘‘  The  situation  of  the  coke  trade 

is  an  important  consideration,  there  being  a  short¬ 
age  of  ^  per  cent,  in  cars  and  a  greater  percent¬ 
age  in  rolling  stock.  Iron  furnaces  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  unless  they  can  obtain  more  coke.” 
Works  generally  are  operating  six  days  per  week; 
coke  is  accumulating  with  great  rapidity  at  most 
plants.  List  of  idle  ovens  in  the  region,  1,650; 
shinments  last  week,  6,546;  this  week,  6,446;  ship¬ 
ments  in  tons,  116,()28. 

The  rates  were  for  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
ovens:  Blast  furnace  coke,  $2.15;  foundry  coke, 
$2.45;  crushed  coke,  $2.65. 

Freights  to  Pittsburg  70c.  per  ton;  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  Valleys,  $1.35;  St.  Louis,  $3.35; 
Cleveland,  $1.70;  Chicago,  $2.75. 


FREIGHTS. 

From  Plilladelpbia  to  :  Alexandria,  t.85;  Bangor, 
.90;  Boston,  .75<a.g0:  Charleston.  .70;  Galveston,  2  75; 
Lynn,  1.05;  New  Bedford,  .75;  Newburyport,  -75;  New 
York.  t.90;  Norfolk,  .70:  New  Orleans.  2  25;  Portland, 
.80;  Richmond,  .80;  Salem,  .75@.85;  Washington,  t.85. 

*And  discharging,  t Alongside. 
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METAL  MARKET. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  24. 

Prle««  of  alJver  per  ounce  trojr. 


Oct. 

Sterling 

Exch’ge 

Lond’n 

Pence. 

N.  Y. 
Cts. 

Oct. 

Sterliflg 

Exch’^3. 

Lond  ’n 
Pence. 

N.  Y. 

Cts. 

18 

1.86 

49% 

1.09% 

22 

4.86 

49% 

1.09 

20 

4.86 

49% 

1.09 

2;i 

4.86 

49% 

1.07 

21 

4.86 

49% 

1.08% 

i  24 

4.86 

48% 

1.05 

Tin  has  been  rather  sensitive  during  the  week, 
and  values  in  the  first  half  somewhat  unsettled, 
but  after  that  more  confidence  was  shown,  and  the 
week  is  closing  with  a  decidedly  better  tendency. 
Consumers  are  evidently  realizing  that  present 
prices  are  rather  cheap.  We  quote  spot  and  Octob- 


18  1  86  49%  1.09%  j  22  4.86  49%  1.09  is  reported,  and  quotations  are  firmly  held  there 

Oft  1  fift  jQi^  1  no  I  0-1  '  4  Bfi  ioiA  I  (V7  at  about  10s.@£98  128.  6d.,  or  on  the  parity  of 

20  4.86  49%  1.09  |1  2:1  |  4.86  49%  1.07  21^-22  cents  ex  sW  New  York.  There  is  now  a 

21  4  86  49%  108%  !  24  I  4  86  48%  1.05  better  demand  for  three  months  tin,  which  is 

I  !  !  ■  i  '  )  quoted  at  £97@£ti7  lOs. 

_  _  Lead.— The  scarcity  of  this  metal  continues,  and 

Under  heavy  selling  orders  silver  is  temporarily  the  small  transactions  that  have  taken  place  here 
depressed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  a  speedy  for  prompt  delivery  were  made  at  5'80@5'95  cents, 
iumrovement.  Delivery  for  first  half  of  November,  however,  can 

The  United’  States  Assay  Office  at  New  York  re-  be  had  at  5-40^5-50  cents.  Some  large  arrivals  of 
ports  total  receipts  of  silver  lor  the  week  to  be  foreign  lead  are  expected  early  next  month,  which 
160  000  ounces.  •  will  relieve  the  uncomfortable  position  in  which 

’  ‘  this  market  has  now  been  for  some  time  past,  but 

Silver  Bullion  Certlflcates.  comparative  scarcity  may  be  expected  to  prevail 

H.W  VOB. 

PriTO.  quite  a  while. 

h!  L.  Sales.  St.  Louis  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  J.  Wahl  &  Co. 

Oct.  18 . . .  110%  109%  135,0  0  send  US  the  following  by  telegraph  to-day:  “  Spot 

Oct.  M . 1W%  1(^  !400,^  lead  is  no  longer  scarce,  and  prices  are  lower  daily, 

M . ifto^  ols’ftftft  owing  to  liberal  offerings  from  various  channels. 

M  ■  .  ifpS  94rnnn  La-st  sales  of  spot  were  made  at  5'25c.,  but  at  close 

Oct.  24..!!!!!!!!!!......  .....106%  lOS  '  aosiooo  lead  can  be  had  for  5‘20c.  Futures— Novemlter- 

- —  December— are  held  nominally  at  5c.  Altogether 

Total  sales .  1.631,000  the  market  has  a  rather  unsettled  undertone.” 

_ _ _  '  hicago  Lead  Market. — Messrs.  Everett  &  Post 

Domestic  and  Forelan  Coin.  telegraph  us  as  follows  :  “The  market  has  been 

The  following  are  the  latest  market  quotati  ms  quiet  and  easier;  earlier  in  the  week  low  offerings 
for  American  and  other  coin :  by  one  refiner  reduced  the  spot  quotations  to  5’45c., 

Bid.  Asked  and  November  to  5'2.5c.  Sales  will  not  aggregate 

Trade  dollars . S  .82  $.84  over  300  tons.  The  closing  is  only  fairly  steady  and 

Mexican  dollars . 8<  .85  the  demand  is  confined  almost  to  metal  for  prompt 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos . 75  .78  doliverv  ” 

Engliish  silver .  4.80  4.84  c,  .  j.  i  j  ^ 

Five  francs  . 94  .95  Spelter  is  exceedingly  firm,  and  scarcely  any 

Victoria  soverei^s... 4.84  4!93  stocks  are  to  be  found  any  where.  For  prompt  de- 

Twenty  francs .  3.86  3.90  livery  in  this  city  6"05  has  been  paid,  and  since 

Twenty  marks .  4.74  4.78  offered  and  declined.  We  understand  that  most 

Spanish  doubloons .  15.m  15.70  qj  the  Western  makers  are  entirely  sold  out  up  to 

Ki^n^^bl^s.'.!  .■.'..! !!!!!! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  15!m  15!70  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  must  now  quote  6-10- 

Mexican  20  pesos .  19.50  19.60  ^  15  delivered  id  New  York. 

Ten  guilders .  3.96  4.M  Nickel  is  in  good  demand  at  72>^@75c.  and  this 

Bar  silver .  1.05  1.06  market  is  almost  bare  of  supplies. 

Copper. — The  tendencv  being  rather  weakish.  Antimony. — The  market  has  eased  off  some- 


H. 

L. 

Sales. 

Oct.  18 . . . 

.  110% 

109% 

135,0  0 

Oct.  20 . 

. 109% 

108% 

;  400,000 

Oct.  21 . 

. 109% 

108% 

215,000 

Oct.  22  .  . 

.  109% 

108% 

245,000 

Oct.  23 . 

. 108% 

107% 

241,000 

Oct.  24 . 

. 106% 

ia5 

395,000 

Total  sales . 

. .  1,631,000 

Domeatlc  and  Foreign  Coin. 


for  American  and  other  coin : 

Trade  dollars . S 

Mexican  dollars . 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilian  pesos . 


Bid. 

Asked 

.82 

1  .84 

.8< 

.85 

.75 

.78 

4.80 

4.84 

.94 

.95 

4.81 

4.93 

3.86 

3.90 

4.74 

4.78 

15.55 

15.70 

4.78 

4.85 

15.55 

15.70 

19.50 

19.60 

3.96 

4.00 

1.05 

1.06 

Copper.— The  tendency  Peing  ratner  weakisn,  .«uniii«iiy.— luc  uiaiKct/  imo  cascu  un  aumc- 
we  must  call  the  market  flat,  ^  far  Lake  Copper  what  on  some  pres^re  to  sell,  and  we  quote 
has  not  experienced  any  decline,  and  all  the  c‘'m-  Cookson  s  at  21  ;  LX  at  19 ;  Hallett  s  at  18%@ 
panies  are  firmly  holding  for  17c.,  at  which  price  ,  ,  .  ,  .  „  ,  x,  . 

some  sales  have  taken  place,  but  the  quantities  .  In  England  the  market  is  very  firm  and  nothing 
are  not  up  to  the  average.  Some  second-hand  lots  is  obtainable  for  October  shipment, 
can  still  be  purchased  at  i6%c.  For  other  sorts  we  Quicksilver.- The  market  for  this  metal  is 

have  to  report  lower  quotations,  and  the  margin  very  quiet,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  activity  in 


rather  weakish. 


at  U^@U^c. 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  on  the  de¬ 
cline  has  not  been  very  large,  as  consumers  are 
holding  back,  but  as  the  position  in  general  does 
not  show  any  change  and  stocks  continue  light,  it 
is  likely  that  a  larger  demand  will  soon  spring  up. 


IRON  MARKET  REVIEW. 

New  York,  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  24. 
American  Pig  Iron. — If  we  were  to  republish  the 


•  London  market  has  also  been  unsettled  dur-  reports  which  have  appeared  in  this  column  for 
mg  the  week,  quotations  show  ra^er  large  gome  weeks  past  it  would  simply  be  to  give  an  ac- 

count  of  the  market  for  this  week.  Nothing  es- 
£59(a^^59  is.  6d.,  and  the  lowest  was  touted  on  gentially  new  has  taken  place  during  the  week, 
the  iid  insL,  when  fe7  178.  6d.@£58  were  the  quo-  situation  is  in  every  respect 

took  place  up  to  unciianged.  The  market  for  better  grades  of  iron, 
12s.  6d.,  but  since  thra  t^  nmrket  haseased  jjoth  Northern  and  Southern,  is  in  a  good  condition. 


spot)  and  there  is  no  need  of  manufacturers  pressing 
and  £.58  i0s.^£68  12s.  6d.  three  months.  their  product. 


Special  Report  by  Telegraph. 


No.  1  foundry  certainly  does  not  have  to  go 
a  begging  for  buyers,  and  although  no  higher  in 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Franklin  stockholders,  held  prices  conditions  are  all  that  could  re^onablv  be 
at  noon  Friday,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  recom-  expected.  The  inferior  brands  are  not  in  so  firm 
mending  the  directors  to  consider  the  expediency  a  position  as  No.  1  iron,  but  they  are  still  doing 
of  providing  means  for  extending  the  operations  rather  well.  \\  e  have  seen  the  order  books  of 
of  the  company  Also  to  make  such  purchases  as  most  pronunent  iron  merchants  in 

they  shall  deem  prudent,  and  a  committee  was  market,  and  we  find  a  large  consumption 
also  appointed  to  advise  with  the  directors  in  re-  going  on,  fully  keeping  pace  with  the  productiom 
gard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Pewabic  property.  *  orders,  ranging  froin 

Treasurer  Demmon  said  that  the  company  would  f ons  to  1^  and  2C0  terns,  and  in  the  aggregate  this 
have  at  the  close  of  the  year  about  $3^,000  in  cash,  amounted  to  a  considerable  quantity.  We  repeat 
and  chat  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  double  last  weeks  quotations,  as  nothing  Ims  w- 


the  present  capital  and  offer  the  same  to  stock-  curred  to  just i^  a  cl^ge  in  theim  No^- 
holders  at  par.  He  further  stated  that  one  party  ®^2  **!?"’ .u’  ^ 

stood  ready  to  take  all  the  stock  not  wanted  by  $1<.  S^thern,  No.  1  X,  $16.a0^817.o0,  and  No.  2 
the  stockholders.  N,  f  lo.o0@:^16.50. 


Copper  Quotations. — Tough  copper,  fl3a.@ 63s.  c 

lOd. ;  best  smected,  66s.  IM.^m;  strong  sheets,  718.  gjj^  jgj.  tjj'grg  (g  little  sign  of  giving  way  on 
o'i  J?^***' yellow  metal,  either  side.  In  consequence  of  this  makers'  iron 
63s.  8d.@6l8.  2a.  It  is  reported  from  Europe  that  jg  practically  unobtainable  even  at  good  prices, 
consumption  is  going  on  a  very  fair  rate.  Warrants  have  receded  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  exports  of  copper  during  the  past  week  and  selling,  on  the  part  of  holders,  has  been 
were  as  follows:  further  increased  by  an  uneasy  feeling  on  tbe  other 

side  as  to  money  matters  and  fears  of  failures  in 
„  To  Liverpoool—  Copper  matte.  Lbs.  the  Stock  Exchange.  This  has  influenced  specu 

. lative  matters  aaversely.  In  this  market,  of 

•  .  ^  course,  Scotch  warrants  are  of  but  little  import 

To  Liv^pool—  Copper.  Lb^  ance.  Makers  refuse  to  make  quotations,  ana  im- 

8.  S  Nevada .  -'casks  2,SM  375  porters  here  say  that  only  nominal  quotations  can 

a  Copper  matte.  I^.  bg  given.  We  quote,  nominally :  No.  1  Coltness, 

S.  S  Wieland .  5  bags  5OT  50  .  Da,niei,i;?gton,  «22  ;  EgUnton,  $21.25. 

To  Hamburg—  Copper  bullion.  Lbs. 

S.  8.  Wieland .  10  bars  633  1,500  Sp'egeleisen  and  Ferro-manganese.— The  de- 

To  Hamburg—  Copper.  Lbs.  mand  is  moderate,  and,  as  sellers  will  offer  no  in- 


X,  fl5.50@:$16.50. 

Scotch  Pig  Iron.- The  strike  of  the  Scotch  fur 
nace  men  continues,  according  to  Glasgow  advices. 


were  as  follows: 


To  Liverpoool— 

8  8.  Nevada . 

8.  S.  Aurania . 

Copper  matte.  Lbs. 
...  6!640  bag8  722,711 
..4,021  bags  441,608 

$70,000 

40,000 

To  Liverpool— 

8.  8.  Nevada . 

Copper. 

2  casks 

Lbs. 

2..500 

375 

To  Hamburg— 

8.  S.  Wieland . 

Copper  matte. 
..  5  bags 

Lbs. 

500 

50 

To  Hamburg- 
S.  8.  Wieland . 

Copper  bullion. 

. .  10  bars 

Lbs. 

633 

1,500 

To  Hamburg— 

S.  8.  Augusta  Victoria.. 

Copper. 

11  pkgs 

Lbs. 

585 

70 

market.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  market 
for  rails  and  other  steel  products  also  has  a  de¬ 
pressing  influence.  Quotations  this  week  are  for 
20  per  cent,  spiegeleisen,  $30.50@$31  for  “German, 
and  $31@$31.50  for  English.  For  ^  per  cent, 
ferro-manganese  we  quote  $69@$70  for  future  de¬ 
livery. 

Steel  Kails. — The  market  for  steel  rails  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet  and  dull,  and  we  hear  of  no  sale 
of  any  importance.  The  market  is  probably 
^ieter  than  it  has  been  for  many  months  past. 
Very  little  road  building  is  being  done  by  the  rail¬ 
roads,  this  being  the  time  when  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  are  issued,  and  it  being  the  desire  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  show  as  few  expenses  as 
possible.  Besides,  it  is  no  season  for  much  build¬ 
ing.  We  hear  of  inquiries,  as,  for  instance,  one  of 
12,000  tons  from  Texas,  one  of  6,000  tons  and  an¬ 
other  of  9,000  tons,  the  last  two  being  from  the 
South.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  of  the 
numerous  inquiries  which  have  been  going  round 
for  some  time  past  were  boi.a  fide  inquiries.  We 
know  of  one  case  where  it  was  not.  A  600-mile 
railroad  was  projected  in  the  southwest. 

The  I'fficers  of  the  road— said  road,  by  the  way, 
being  only  on  paper- wished  to  buy  rails  for  the 
first  200  miles,  but  they  also  wished  considerable 
time,  ana,  moreover,  tney  desired  to  give  bonds  of 
the  company  for  the  remaining  400  miles.  This 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  we  dare  say  many  of 
the  aforesaid  inquiries  were  of  a  similar  nature. 
Although  $30^!$31  at  the  mill  is  asked  by  some 
manufacturers,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  $19, 
and  even  less,  would  be  accepted  for  desirable 
orders. 

Steel  Billets. — Very  little  new  business  is  being 
done  just  now,  although  the  mills  are  rather  busy 
on  their  old  orders.  Quotations  are  nominally  $.30, 
but  what,  we  stated  about  rails  probably  holds 
true  of  billets. 

Rail  Fastenings.— This  market,  in  sympathy 
with  the  steel  rails,  is  very  dull.  Quotations 
which  are  also  merely  nominal,  are  simply  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  last  week’s  prices.  We  accordingly  repeat 
them:  Spikes,  1‘95@ 2c  ;  angle  plates,  l“72i@l'76c.; 
bolts  and  square  nuts,  2’70c  ;  hexagonal  nuts,  2*90 
@2‘95c.;  complete  joint,  iron  and  steel  according 
to  weight. 

Tubes  and  Pipe. — The  customary  good  business 
is  reported  this  week.  No  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  since  our  last,  and  conse¬ 
quently  quotations  show  no  change  whatsoever. 
Ruling  discounts  on  car  lots :  47}^  per  cent, 
on  butt,  black;  40  on  galvanized;  60  on  lap,  black, 
and  47t^  on  lap,  galvanized;  45  on  l^'-inch  boilers; 
50  for  2  inches  and  larger.  Casing,  all  sizes,  50  per 
cent. 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel. — A  fair  amount  of 
business  is  doing,  nothing  exceptionally  lively 
nor  dull.  Our  quotations  this  week  are:  Universal 
plates,  2*25@,2“28c.;  bridge  plates,  2‘15@2“20c.; 
angles,  2‘!0  (&'  2'20c.;  tees,  2'65c.;  beams,  3‘lOc. 

Merchant  Steel.— Business  in  this  market 
shows  some  improvement,  although  prices  are  as 
last  quoted.  A  rather  Orm  tone  prevails  in  this 
market.  Following  are  current  quotations:  Best 
English  tool  steel,  15c.  net;  American  tool  steel,  7)4 
@lOc.  ;  special  grades,  13(S  20c.  :  crucible  ma¬ 
chinery  steel,  5c.;  crucible  spring,  3%c.;  open- 
hearth  machinery,  2’60c.;  open-hearth  spring,  2’6(te.; 
tire  steel,  2’60c.;toe  calks.  2'60c.;  flat  file,  4%c.;  mill 
tile,  5}4c.;  taper  file,  7,%c.;  first  quality  sheet,  10c. : 
second  quality  sheet,  8c. 

Old  Rails. — No  sales  during  the  week,  and  a 
very  quiet  time  generally.  Sellers’  quotations  are 
$26  for  tees  and  $27  for  doubles;  this  is  more  than 
buyers  care  to  give,  but  we  doubt  not  that  a  lower 
price  would  be  accepted  if  a  desirable  order  were 
given. 

Cleveland.  Oct.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 

The  principal  demand  for  iron  ore  now  comes 
from  the  East.  A  good  many  inquiries  have  to  be 
neglected,  and  some  positive  offers  refused,  be¬ 
cause  the  season  is  so  late  that  there  is  not  time 
to  send  any  unsold  ore  to  Buffalo  and  Erie  for 
points  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  What  unsold  ore 
there  is  is  at  Lake  Erie  ports  which  have  not  rail¬ 
road  facilities  for  the  Eastern  points. 

A  sale  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  Marquette  county 
soft  hematite,  running  about  62  in  iron,  was  re¬ 
cently  made  to  an  Eastern  party  at  $4.55  per  ton. 
This  IS  an  excellent  price,  being  35c.  more  than 
could  have  been  obtained  in  the  Western  markets. 

Lake  freights  remain  unchanged.  We  repeat 
last  week’s  quotations  : 

Specular  and  Magnetic  Ores. 

Bessemer,  66(<i69  per  cent  . $6.00 . 

“  60l<r0l  “  5.00(fl  5.50 

Non  “  66^»r69  “  .  5.00 

“  “  62(ff65  “  4.50iS  .x25 

“  “  57t.rf60  “  3.7d<rf  4.25 

Soft  Hematites  Dried  at  212°. 

Bessemer.  62i.(r65  per  cent . |4.75«2  5.25 

“  .iStrfOl  “  4.25(<i  4.75 

Non  “  55<'»63  '*  3.50(tf  4.25 

Above  prices  are  for  deliveries  on  docks  at  Lake 
Erie  ports. 

Cbleago.  Oct.  22. 


(From  our  Special  Correspondent.! 
Ckinsumption  gains  upon  the  unprecedented  out¬ 
put  of  pig  iron,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  continues  to  grow  in  strength.  Foundries 
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and  machine  shops  have  all  the  work  they  can  do 
for  weeks  to  come.  Some  are  refusing  contracts 
for  the  present.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  market  for  crude  material; 
inquiry  is  renewed,  and  demand  is  becoming  ac* 
tive.  '^th  northern  and  southern  coke  irons  are 
moving  quite  freely,  and  some  good  sales  are  re* 
ported. 

Stocks  at  present  are  decreasing,  and  many 
buyers  are  in  the  market  with  new  orders  or  to  re¬ 
new  old  ones.  More  inquiry  is  noted  for  Lake 
Superior  charcoals;  this,  however,  is  secondary  to 
that  for  cokes.  The  immensely  increased  railroad 
traffic,  as  well  as  ext.nsive  repairs  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  provided  for,  notwithstanding 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  railway  inter¬ 
ests,  points  to  a  very  largely  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  both  crude  and  finished  materials  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  track  supplies  and  repairs. 
The  Chicago  market  is  generally  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  with  uo  marked  changes  in  quotatioi^. 
Some  considerable  movement  is  also  noted  in 
silvered  and  soft  irons.  One  or  two  Ohio  furnaces 
have  forced  sales  in  this  market  at  from  50  cents  to 
$1  per  ton  concession. 

Pig  Iron.— We  quote  to-day  for  cash  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  for  Nos.  1  and 
i  Lake  ^pcrior  charcoal  No.  3,  for  car  wheels. 
Nos.  4  and  3  for  malleable.  $20<^$21  ;  Lake 
Superior  coke,  Bessemer,  $18.50  ;  Lake  Superior 
coke.  Bay  V'iew  No.  1,  $17@  $17.50  ;  No.  2,  $16@ 
$17 ;  No.  3.  $15.50(£$i6  ;  Southern  coke  No.  1. 
$16.50(a$17  ;  No.  2,  $16g  $16.50;  No.  3.  $15.50('s^^$16; 
Southern  charcoal,  $19@$19.%;  standard  South¬ 
ern  car  wheel,  $;^(a  $24.50;  Ohio  softeners.  Hanging 
Rock,  $18(i $18.50;  Jackson  County,  $18.30® $19; 
Hanging  Rock,  cold  blast,  $26®  $28;  warm  blast, 
$23(0  $25;  No.  1  Scotch,  according  to  brands,  $28® 
$27;  American  Scotch,  $19®$20;  Bav  View  Scotch 
No.l.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  Chicago  Scotch  No.l,  $17;  No.  2, 
$16;  Emma  Scotch,  $19®$19.50;  black  band.  Hub 
bard  Scotch.  $19;  Haselton,  $19;  soft  silvery,  $18; 
Wellston  No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $18.30®  $19;  Hamilton 
No.  1,  $19.25®  $19.75;  Norton  No.  1,  $17.75@$18.25; 
Zanesville  No.  1,  $18.75®;$19.25. 

Structural  Iron.— A  heavy  business  predomin¬ 
ates  and  prices  are  well  maintained.  They  are : 
For  car  lots,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  iron  and  steel  angles, 
$2.3.5®  $2.40 ;  Universal  plates,  $2.55;  sheared 
plates.  $2..50  ;  tees.  $2.75®  $2.85  ;  beams  and  chan¬ 
nels,  $3.20.  Store  prices  are:  Angles,  $2.50®$2.60; 
tees,  $2.90®$2.95,  and  beams  and  channels,  $;i.50® 
$:i.70. 

Bar  Iron.— Demand  is  good  from  all  classes  of 
trade.  Car  iron  is  in  excellent  request.  Dealers 
report  a  heavy  movement  from  stock.  Mills  are 
quoting  $1.90  for  half  extras.  Vall^  mills  ask 
$1.75  f.o.b.  mill  for  late  deliveries.  Here  $1.80  is 
the  ruling  figure  for  car  iron.  The  stove  trade 
continues  good  and  dealers  a.sk  $2. 10® $2.20  ac¬ 
cording  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Black  Sheet  Iron.— Mill  orders  have  fallen  off 
somewhat;  car  lots  for  stocking  up  are  occasionally 
reported,  prices  for  No.  27,  f.o.b.  cars  Chicago,  may 
be  quoted  at  jp.03  although  for  new  orders  $3.25  is 
asked.  Stoves  sustain  the  recent  advance  at  $3.20 
for  No.  24,  $3.30  for  Nos.  25  and  26  and  $3.40  for 
No.  27. 

(Galvanized  Sheet  Iron. — Business  continues  in 
fair  condition.  Quotations  are,  for  both  cheap  and 
standard  brands,  60  per  cent,  discount  on  Juniata, 
60  and  5  per  cent,  on  charcoal  from  store;  job¬ 
bing  lots  are  quoted  according  .o  quantity  or¬ 
dered. 

.Merchant  Steel.— A  satisfactory  trade  and  a 
cheerful  outlook  is  reported.  Prices  are  firm. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Tool  steel,  $7.75® $8; 
specials,  $12(a;$25;  open-hearth  machinery,  $3; 
Bes-semer  machinery,  $2.50®$2.70;  open-hearth 
spring  steel,  $2.7.%  $2.^;  tire,  $2.50® $2.60;  toe 
calk,  $2.70ta$2.80;  sleigh  shoe.  $2.40® $^-30;  cuW 
ter  shoe  (T.  &  B.),  $2.65®,$2.70;  crucible  sheet 
steel,  $7®  $10;  crucible  spring,  $3.75. 

Plates,  Tubes,  etc. — The  demand  is  good  from 
stores,  and  prices  are  very  firm.  Orders  are  main¬ 
ly  for  small  Tots  from  stock,  but  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  keep  dealers  and  others  actively  busy. 
Prices  are;  tank  iron,  $2.70;  tank  steel,  $2.90;  heavy 
sheets  from  10  to  14,  $2.90®  $3;  steel  sneets  10  to  14, 
$3.25®$3..50;  shell  iron,  $3® $.3.25;  flange  iron,  $4 
®.$4.25;  flenge  sthel,  $3.50;  shell  steel,  ^.25;  boiler 
rivets,  $4® $1.2.5;  fire  box  iron  and  steel,  $4.75® 
$5.30;  boiler  tubes,  4>i  inches  and  larger,  52}^  per 
cent.;  2  to  4  inches,  M  per  cent.,  ana  1%  inches 
and  smaller,  15  per  cent. 

Nailx. — Nails  are  still  in  good  demand  at  un¬ 
changed  prices.  We  quote  f.  o.  b.  mill  at  $1.85,  at 
stores  in  Chic^o  from  $2  by  car  lots;  $2.05  in 
smaller  quantities.  WMre  naif  mills  are  very  busy 
for  immediate  deliveries,  and  their  output  is  firm 
at  $2.40®  $2.45  f .  o.  b.  mill  and  $2.55®$2.60  at  stores 
here. 

Steel  Rails. — The  outlook  for  a  good  winter’s 
business  is  encouraging.  A  number  of  very  de¬ 
sirable  orders  are  rapidly  maturing.  For  small 
lots  $.%3..50®  $34  is  a  fair  quotation  for  standard 
section,  but  a  lesser  figure  Would  probably  be 
accepted  for  gilt  edged  specifications. 

Railway  Track  Supplies.— Repair  material 
is  in  good  request  and  prices  are  firm 
We  quote  iron  fish  plates  $2.15®$2.20 ;  steel 
fish  plates,  $2.25®$2.30 ;  bolts,  square  nuts. 


I  $3®$3.05;  hexagon  nuts,  $3.10(^3.16,  according  to 
j  quantity;  spikes,  $2.20(S$2.^. 

Scrap  Iron— A  fair  bu8iness,mostly  in  the  better 
grades  *8  reported.  We  quote  as  follows:  Co’intry 
mixed  scrap,  $15.50@$16.w,  according  to  condition; 
No.  1  mill,  $14@f  14.50;  light  wrought,  $9® 
j  $9.50;  horseshoes,  $10@$]9.50;  axles,  $26;  cast  ma- 
!  chinery,  $13@$14;  stove  plates,  $9.50@$10;  borings, 
$9.50®$10;  wrought  turnings,  $13.50;  No,  1  rail¬ 
road  shop  or  forge,  $21,50;  track  scrap,  $19.50® 

'  $20. 

I  (Ud  Wheels  and  Rails.— The  demand  isprinci- 
I  pally  for  old  iron  rails,  the  supply  of  which  is 
limited.  They  are  held  at  $27  f.o.b.  Chicago  ; 

I  old  steel  rails  are  steady  at  $19®  $20,  according  to 
length,  freedom  from  frogs,  etc.  ;  guards  and 
'  frogs.  $17.50®  $18.50  ;  old  wheels  are  quiet,  at 
;  $18.30®$19. 

lionlsvllle.  Oct.  21. 

I  (Special  Rettort  by  Messrs.  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.] 

Since  our  last  report  there  is  but  little  change 
j  in  the  iron  situation.  Neither  buyer  nor  seller  is 
I  apparently  anxious  to  do  much  business  just  yet. 
i  The  furnaces  have  plenty  of  orders  on  their  books 
i  to  keep  them  busy  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
i  many  are  unable  to  keep  up  on  orders  for  some 
I  grades,  silvery,  soft  ancf  foundry  irons  particu- 
I  larly;  moreover,  cars  are  still  difficult  to  obtain, 

I  and  thus  it  is  hard  to  move  iron  already  sold. 
While  consumers  are  busy  and  to  all  appearances 
I  will  soon  be  forced  into  the  market,  any  move- 
'  ment  towards  buying  any  large  amounts  of  iron 
would,  we  think,  put  prices  up  sharply,  and  we 
look  for  this  quite  soon.  Orders  have  been  booked 
ranging  from  car  loads  up  to  500  tons.  We  quote 
as  last. 

Hot  Blast  Foundry  Irons.— Soutbern  coke.  No. 
I,  $15®  $1.5.25;  No.  2,  $14.25®  $14.50 ;  No.  3,  $14® 
$14.25.  Mahoning  Valley,  lake  ore  mixture,  $17.75 
®,$18.7.5;  Southern  charcoal.  No.  1.  $17@$17.50; 
No.  2,  $16.50®  $17.  Missouri  charcoal.  No  1,  $18®: 
$18.50;  No.  2,  $17@$17.50, 

Forge  Irons.— Neutral  coke,  $13.75®$14;  cold 
short,  $13.73®  $14  ;  mottled,  $12. 75® $13.25. 

Car  W' heel  and  .Malleable  Irons. — Southern, 
standard  brands,  $22® $23;  other  brands,  $18®^ 
$19.  Lake  Superior,  $22.50®$23. 

Phlladelplifa.  Oct.  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 
j  The  continued  strength  of  the  market  is  due  to 
I  the  general  anticipation  that  there  will  be  de- 
I  veloped  during  the  winter  months  a  heavier  de- 
I  mand  for  crude  iron  and  its  various  products. 

I  Some  so-called  inferior  brands  have  been  sellingat 
j  slightly  lower  prices  than  a  month  ago,  but  all 
first-class  brands  continue  scarce  for  early  delivery 
and  command  strong  prices.  The  usual  quotations 
are  $15®$15.50  for  mill  irons,  $16.50®  $l7  for  No.  2 
and  $18®  $18.25  for  No.  1.  with  concessions  from 
these  figures  for  inferiority.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  opinion  in  some  quarters  that  the  shading  of 
poor  irons  will  yet  aftect  the  better  brands.  Besse¬ 
mer  is  dull  and  plenty  is  to  be  had  at  $18. 

Foreign  Material. — Very  little  business  has 
been  done  for  some  time,  and  prices  are  stationary 
on  both  spiegel  and  ferromanganese. 

Muck  Bars.— The  advantage  still  continues 
with  makers  who  arc  able  to  command  about  $.30. 

Steel  Billets.— Billets  have  been  w'eakeningfor 
some  time,  and  large  buyers  therefore  hold  off. 
Plenty  business  is  within  reach,  but  at  figures 
that  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  accept.  Asking 
prices  are  $30.50®  $31  for  billets  and  $30.50  for 
nail  slabs. 

Merchant  Iron.— Buyers  still  show  an  inde¬ 
cision  regarding  the  nlacing  of  winter  business  at 
this  time.  Several  offers  have  been  made  within 
a  day  or  two  for  large  lots,  but  at  a  tenth  less 
than  asking  and  current  rates.  Refined  ranges 
between  1’80  and  1‘90.  Common  and  medium  iron 
inquiries  are  frequent  this  week  at  country  mills. 

Nails. — Nails  are  quoted  at  $1.80  in  large  lots, 
and  $1.00  in  small,  and  a  fair  business  for  the 
season  is  being  done. 

Sheet  Iron. — The  favorable  conditions  and 
strong  prices  of  the  past  few  weeks  continue. 

Skelp  Iron. — Quotations  are  $2®$2.20  for 
grooved  and  sheared  respectively  atwhich  a  good 
business  is  being  done. 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe.— To-day’s  reports  show  a 
good  inquiry  and  an  abundance  of  business  within 
.30 days.  Discounts  are  not  questioned,  most  buyers 
being  more  concerned  over  early  delivery  than  a 
I  trifling  advantage  in  price. 

Plate  nnd  Tank.— The  mills  are  all  crowded 
with  work,  and  if  there  has  been  any  change  in 
price  it  is  shown  in  slightly  stronger  quotations 
among  small  buyers. 

Ktrnctural  Iron.— The  reports  to-day  are  to  the 
effect  that  if  certain  slight  modifications  are  made 
in  quotations  on  specifications  for  large  lots  that 
winter  business  will  be  placed  at  once.  Steel 
plates  are  mostly  called  for  at  present.  Sheared 
steel  plates  sold  at  as  high  as  2'65  for  small  lots. 

Steel  Rails.— The  weakening  tendency  hereto¬ 
fore  referred  to  it  still  at  work,  a  ..d  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  a  good  sized  order  at  $30.  Rumors 
are  afloat  of  offers  and  acceptances  at  less. 

Old  Rails.— There  are  buyers  for  all  the  old  rails 
that  can  be  delivered  at  $25®26.50. 


Scrap.— All  the  desirable  scrap  has  been  picked 
up  and  broken,  and  dealers  have  instructions  to 
buy  and  deliver  as  soon  as  possible  several  hun  • 
dred  tens  of  railroad  and  No.  1. 

Pittsburg.  Oct  23. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 


Haw  Iron  and  Steel.— The  market  at  the  present 
time  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  For  certain 
descriptions  there  was  a  limited  demand,  for 
others  the  reverse  being  the  situation.  The  largest 
demand  for  some  time  past  was  for  muck  bar,  the 
sales  during  the  past  ten  days  being  unusually 
larTO,  some  of  them  extending  to  January  and 
February,  1891.  Notwithstanaing  the  unsettled 
condition,  a  fair  business  was  transacted.  Besse¬ 
mer  pig  continues  dull,  prices  unsettled  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  showing  a  pretty  wide  range  as  re¬ 
gards  values.  City  furnace  made  iron  commands 
the  highest  figures.  Billets  and  slabs— the  demand 
has  fallen  off,  prices^being  shaded  in  order  to  effect 
sales,  the  supply  being  fully  up  with  the  demand. 
Gray  Forge  pig  weak  ;  sales  limited  and  at  various 
prices,  bouthem  iron,  and  outside  or  unknown 
brands,  are  not  easily  disposed  of,  unless  at  rates 
below  what  iron  made  in  city  furnaces  command. 

Ultimately  the  country  will  be  able  to  consume 
a  good  deal  more  iron  than  at  present,  but  there  are 
grave  reasons  to  fear  that  the  pace  is  too  rapid, 
and  that  more  or  less  of  a  reaction  is  impending ; 
as  yet,  however,  there  are  no  indications  of  such  a 
contingency.  Most  descriptions  offered  can  be 
placed  at  present  rates,  subject  to  such  conces¬ 
sions  as  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  new  brands, 
off  grades,  spot  cash,  or  other  condition  usual  In 
special  transactions.  The  iron  trade  is  so  entirely 
different  to  what  it  was  in  former  years  that  even 
the  most  experienced  heads  have  given  up  trying 
to  forecast  the  future. 

A  well-informed  iron  man  has  this  to  say:  “Buy¬ 
ers  of  pig  iron  had  better  begin  to  examine  the 
real  condition  of  the  market.  The  situation  of  the 
coke  trade  is  an  important  consideration. 

“There  is  reported  a  large  shortage  in  cars  and  a 
still  larger  one  in  rolling  stock,  l^is  is  having  a 
wonderful  influence  upon  the  output  at  various 
leading  points.  There  is  no  hope  of  improvement 
in  these  facilities  for  .some  months  to  come.  The 
stock  of  iron  on  hand  October  1st  was  316,000  tons, 
a  loss  of  a  little  more  than  80,000  in  September  and 
August,  and  a  larger  consumption  for  October 
than  ever  was  known  before,  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  November  10th  will  show  a  condition  of 
stocks  that  will  lie  too  low  for  the  comfort  of  the 
trade,  and  may  show  stocks  so  low  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  may  soon  follow.” 

Manufactured  Iron.— The  market  has  present¬ 
ed  no  change  in  this  department.  Mills  have  all  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  on  band,  the  current 
demand  keeping  pace  vi  ith  the  output;  but  what¬ 
ever  change  there  may  be  is  in  buyers’  favor.  Ex¬ 
treme  figures  are  not  inisted  upon  for  a  desirable 
order,  and  once  in  a  while  a  little  concession  can 
lie  had;  but  there  is  no  real  weakness.  The  East  - 
ern  markets  continue  firm,  prices  being  well  main  - 
tained. 

Coke  Smelted  Lake  and  Native  Ores. 


3,000  Tons  Bessemer .  $17.50  cash. 

2.000  Tons  Bessemer,  Oct.,  Nov . • .  17.35  cash. 

1.500  Tons  Bessemer .  17.25  cash. 

1  200  Tons  Bessemer,  No.  1 .  18.00  cash. 

l.OilO  Tons  Bessemer,  No.  1 . 18.00  cash. 

1.000  Tons  Grey  Forge .  1,5.00  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Grey  Forge,  Valley  furnace .  14.80  cash. 

700  Tons  Bessemer  No.  1 .  18.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge. .  15.00  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge,  Valley  furnace .  14.80  cash. 

.500  Tons  Grey  Forge  at  furnace .  14.50  cash. 

.500 Tons  Grey  Forge  No.  1 .  1.5..10  cash. 

500  Tons  Grey  Forge .  1.5.15  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  3  Foundry .  16.00  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  3  Foundry .  15.75  cash. 

200  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . ,  .  16.50  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry . 16.25  cash. 

Charcoal. 

125  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.25  cash. 

100  Tons  No.  2  Foundry .  22.50  cash. 

100  Tons  Cold  Blast  .  26.00  cash. 

100  Tons  Mill  Iron .  18.75  cash. 

Muck  Bar. 

4,000  Tons  Neutral,  December  to  March . 31.50  cash. 

2,000  Tons  Neutral,  December,  January  and 

February . .  31.50  cash. 

2,000  Tons  Neutral,  October  and  November.. .  31.25  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Neutral,  November . 31.50  cash. 

1,000  Tons  Neutral,  January  and  February.. . .  31.25  cash. 
Slabs  and  Billets. 

1,200  Tons  Billets,  November  and  December. .  29.00  cash. 

l.GOO  Tons  Billets .  28.75  cash. 

500  Tons  Nall  Slabs ...  .  29.25  cash. 

Ferro- Manganese. 

1,50  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Pittsburg .  72.00  cash. 

75  Tons  80  per  cent.,  Batimore,  November 

and  December .  68.70  cash. 

Bloom  Ends. 

500  Tons  Bloom  Ends .  21.50  cash. 

70C  Tons  Bloom  Ends,  January . . .  21.00  cash. 

Skelp  Iron. 

.500  Tons  Sheared  Iron  .  2.30  4  m. 

225  "rons  Wide  Grooved .  1.97^4  m. 

200  Tons  Narrow  Grooved . .  1.72H  4  m. 

Old  Iron  Rails. 

1.500  Tons  American  T’s  .  27.75  cosh. 

500  Tuns  American  T's .  27.75  cash. 


5C0  Tons  American  T’s . 

Scrap  Material. 

250  Tons  Crucible  Steel ...  . 

200  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  Scrap,  Extra 

150  Tons  No.  1  Wrought  Scrap . 

150  Tons  Mixed  Steel. . 

100  Tons  Wrought  Iron  Turnings. . . . 

100  Tons  Cast  Borings . 

100  Tons  CcMt  Scrap . 

100  Tons  Street  Ralls . 

50  Tons  Iron  Axles . 


.  27.75  cash. 

...net  25.00  cash. 
.  net  27.75  cash. 
...net  21.00 cash* 
.gross  19.1 0  cash. 

net  15.00  cash, 
.gross  12.25  ca  h. 
.grroBS  15.25  cash 
.gross  27.00  cash. 
...net  31.00  cash. 
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CHEMICALS  AND  MINERALS. 


New  York,  Friday  EveninK,  Oct.  24. 

Heavr  Chemicals.— The  market  for  heavy 
chemicals  cootinues  to  show  a  decided  firmness, 
in  all  probability  due  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
available  for  prompt  delivery.  As  will  be  seen  by 
our  Liverpool  letter,  the  market  is  reported  as  be¬ 
ing  quiet,  with  limited  supplies. 

Caustic  Soda. — The  60  per  cent,  variety  is  scarce, 
and  this  occasions  growling  from  consumers,  who 
are  generally  out  of  stock.  The  70  76  per  cent,  va¬ 
rieties  are  also  scarce.  Quotations  are:  60  per 
cent.,  3’60@3‘60c.;  70-74  per  cent.,  3  25@3‘30c. 

Carbonated  Soda  Ash.— This  article,  as  regards 
a  limited  supply,  is  no  exception  to  the  rest  of  the 
market.  Some  sales  occurred  during  the  week  at 
prices  ranging  about  as  follows :  48  per  cent., 
l-55@l-65c. ;  58  per  cent.,  l-50@l-56c. 

Caustic  Sods  Ash. — Some  sales  took  place  at  1’60 
@1'60,  the  latter  price  being  paid  for  spot  delivery. 

Bleaching  Powder.— Owing  to  a  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  bleach  prices  are  firmer  and  higher. 
We  hear  of  offers  of  l‘47>g@l'50|  for  October  and 
shipments  extending  over  the  year.  Quotations 
at  the  close  are  l‘66@l'66c. 

Sal  Soda.— There  has  been  some  inquiry  for  sal 
soda  which  is  quoted  at  l‘12K@l‘17Mc. 

Acids.— So  far  as  the  condition  of  this  market 
is  concerned,  the  remarks  that  we  have  made  for 
the  past  two  o  ontbs  would  be  equally  pertinent 
this  week.  The  volume  of  business  is  very  good. 
A  gentleman  recently  returned  from  Connecticut 
(the  scene  of  the  late  battle  between  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Company  and  some  of  the  “outs”)  assures 
us  that  the  consumption  of  acid  by  the  mills  in  . 
that  region  is  something  enormous.  Prices,  being  | 
low,  are  of  course  very  satisfactory.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  by  some  that  a  stiffening  in  prices  could 
be  observed.  This  is  scarcely  so.  As  a  prominent 
acid  manufacturer  recently  put  it,  “now  and  then 
a  ‘sucker’  will  pay  a  good  price  for  his  acid.”  The 
consumer  is  indeed  master  of  the  situation,  and 
he  need  not  pay  very  high  for  his  acid. 

We  quote:  Acid,  per  100  pounds  in  New  York 
and  vicinity :  Acetic,  ^1.72^(^32.20;  muriatic,  18- 
degree,  80c(i®31-29;  muriatic,  20  degree,  90c.(g3L50; 
muriatic,  22-degree,  90c.(g3i-75;  nitric,  38-degree, 
92.7^33.25;  nitric,  40-degree,  33,25(ai34.50;  nitric, 
42-degrce,  ^.75@34.75;  sulphuric,  60-degree,  70(& 
80c.,  and  sulphuric,  68-de.gree,  80C«e95c. 

Fertilizing  Chemicals. — There  is  very  little 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  market  for  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  As  to  actual  business,  the  situation  is  a  quiet 
one,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  precludes  the 
idea  of  any  large  transactions  in  fertilizing  chem¬ 
icals.  We  repeat  our  last  week’s  quotations: 
High  grade  dried  blood,  31.80@31.85.  For 
the  low  grade  the  price  is  31.70@31-i5-  Azotine, 


31.85@31.90.  Tankage,  highfgrade,  0  to  10  per  cent, 
ammonia  and  15  to  20  per  cent,  phosphate.  319(^3^ 
per  ton,  and  low  grade  7  to  8  per  cent,  ammonia 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  phosphate,  318.25@318.75.  Fish 
scrap,  320@920.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  prime  gas  Ikmor,  33.25; 
prime  bone  liquor,  33.12>^.  Concentrated  tankage, 
31.67K@31-70.  Refuse,  bone  black,  guaran¬ 
teed  70  per  cent,  phosphate,  317.50@318  per  ton. 
Dissolved  bone  black  is  nominally  0^.  per  unit 
for  available  phosphoric  acid,  although  on  large 
lots  prices  might  be  somewhat  reduced,  and  acid 
phosphate  80c.  per  unit  for  available  j^ospboric 
acid.  Steamed  bones,  unground,  320@3m;  ground, 
32^326. 

Charleston  rock,  undried,  36  per  ton:  kiln-dried, 
37  per  ton;  f.  r.  b,  vessels  and  cars,  36.50@37.25. 
Freights  by  sail  from  Charleston  to  New  York, 
32.75@33.50  per  ton.  Charleston  rock,  ground, 
3il.75@3i2.25,  ex-vessel  at  NewYork. 

Sulphate  of  potash  43  to  52  per  cent,  is  quoted  at 
31.12^  per  100  pounds;  manure  salts,  hi(^  grade, 
basiSj  no  per  cent.,  32.02^  per  100  pounds. 

Kamit.— This  article  is  very  quiet  at  39-75@310 
for  invoice  and  actual  weights,  respectively. 

Muriate  of  Potash. — 'There  is  not  much  doii^  in 
muriate,  which  remains  as  last  quoted,  31-77^@ 
31.82>^.  About  250  tons  arrived  at  Boston  this 
week. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — The  spot  market  for  nitrate 
remains  as  last  reported,  but  futures  are  weaker. 
Spot  quotations  are  31.80.  To  arrive,  near  due, 
31. 77}^.  We  hear  of  sales  of  nitrate  to  arrive  at 
31.67>i@31.72K. 

Brimstone. — There  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  spot 
goods.  Buyers,  as  usual,  are  holding  off,  as  they 
consider  sellers’  views  above  their  own.  Spot 
quotations  are  324..50  for  best  uumixed  seconds, 
and  324  for  best  unmixed  thirds.  To  arrive,  best 
seconds,  322,  and  best  thirds,  321.50. 

lilverpool.  Oct.  15. 

[Special  Beport  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Brunner  &  Co.] 

We  have  to  report  a  quiet  market  for  heavy 
chemicals,  but  with  limited  supplies  prices  gen¬ 
erally  are  firm,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  ad¬ 
vanced. 

Soda  Ash. — No  carbonated  offering  for  this 
month,  and  are  quotations  for  Novem¬ 

ber  and  Decemiber.  Caustic  Ash  is  also  very  scarce 
for  prompt  delivery  at  \%di.  and  up. 

Soda  Crystals  in  demand,  £3  58.@£3  7s.  6d.  per 
ton  nearest  spot  values. 

Caustic  Soda. — There  is  little  actual  business 
passing  on  the  spot,  and  the  tone  is  rather  easier. 
Resellers  are  offering  70  per  cent,  at  £11  lOs.  with¬ 
out  finding  buyers. 

Sixty  per  cent.,  £10  10s.@£10  15s.;  74  per  cent., 
£12  1&.  6d.@£12  15s.;  76  per  cent.,  £13  10s.  and  up¬ 
wards. 


As  anticipated  in  our  last,  the  minimum  prices 
for  the  last  two  months  have  been  advanced,  and 
I  for  70  per  cent.,  £11  lOs.  is  now  the  lowest  quota¬ 
tion  for  November,  and  £11  5e.  for  December. 

Bleaching  powder  very  scarce.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  has  a  little  to  sell  for  this  month,  for  which 
£26  58.  is  asked,  this  being  the  only  parcel  offer¬ 
ing  at  the  moment. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  scarce  at  53^d.@5>^d.  per 
pound. 

Bicarb  Soda  in  small  compass,  and  held  at  £7 
per  ton  and  upwards  for  one  cwt.  kegs  with  usual 
allowances  for  larger  packages. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  quiet,  and  £11 13s.  9d.@ 
£11  las.  per  ton  for  good  gray  24  per  cent,  in  double 
bags  f.o.b.  here. 

With  regard  to  the  “Chemical  Union,”  rumors  of 
difficulties  in  the  arrangements  are  reported.  A  dav 
or  two  ago  it  was  stated  that  the  prospectus  would 
be  delayed,  and  not  be  out  until  November  1st.  To¬ 
day  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  present  strin¬ 
gency  in  the  money'market,  a  further  delay  is  likely 
to  take  place,  and  that  although  the  works  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  “Union”  as  rrom  the  1st  prox  , 
the  prospectus  will  not  be  issued  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  if  even  then. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET. 


New  York.  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  24. 

Brick.— Altogether  the  situation  in  the  brick 
market  is  not  a  very  gloomy  one.  Arrivals  are 
somewhat  less  than  sales  and  the  accumulation 
has  been  reduced  during  the  week  by  about  10 
er  cent.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
eing  done  at  the  following  quotations :  Hav- 
erstraws,  36.25@36.75  per  thousand;  Uprivers, 
35.75@36;  Jerseys,  35(s35.50,  and  pale,  33.25@ 
33.50  per  thousand. 

Lime. — The  supply  of  lime  just  now  is  reported 
as  being  exceeding  limited.  The  storms  of  the 
past  ten  days  have  proved  disastrous  to  the  lime 
fleet.  One  vessel  was  lost  with  2,800  barrels,  an¬ 
other  with  2,500,  and  a  third,  which  was  going  to 
Boston,  with  Ij^  barrels.  A  great  many  of  the 
kilns  in  the  Knox  county.  Me.,  district  are  out 
and  the  agent  of  Maine  lime  burners  have  assured 
us  that  tbe  price  will  be  raised  ere  very  long. 
Quotations,  as  yet,  remain  as  last  given:  Rock¬ 
land  lime,  common,  90c.,  and  finishing.  31-10;  St. 
John,  common  and  finishing,  80@90c.;  Glen  Falls, 
common  and  finishing,  90@31.10. 

Cement. — There  is  very  little  new  to  report  of 
cement.  The  various  brands  appear  in  fair  demand 
at  what  are  substantially  last  week’s  prices.  We 
quote:  Rosendale,  31@31-10;  Portland,  American, 
32.25@32.5O;  foreign,  32.35@32.75;  special  brands, 
32.60@32.85;  Roman,  32.80@33;  Keene’s  coarse, 
34.5O@35.5O;  Keene’s  fine,  37.25@38.50  per  barrel. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  METALS  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  OCTOBER  11  TO  OCTOBER  18  AND  FROM  JANUARY  1. 

Correa  date.  1889...  1,3M  26,691 1  Correa  date,  1889 .  2,886, 


I  in  PORTS. 

Week. 

Spelter.  Tons. 

Amer.  Metal  Co . 

Hendricks  Bros . 

La  Marche’s  Sons,  H . 

Lewisobn  Bros . 

Meyer,  G.  A.  &  E . 

Milne  &  Co . 

Muller,  Schall  &  Ck> . 


ToUl . 

L'orres.  date,  1889. 


Pig  Lead.  Lbs. 

Amer.  Metal  Co....  3J5 

Bruce  &  Clook . 

Caswell,  E.  A . 

Hendricks  Bros . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Paulsen,  Wm .  200 

Schultz  &  Co.,  A . 

G.  W.  Sheldon . 


Total . 

Corres.  date.  18^. 


545 


Tin.  Tona 

Abbot,  Jere,  &  Co.  10 

Amer.  Metal  Co.. . .  75 

Bidwell  &  French.  50 

Bruce  &  Cook . 

Carter,  Hawley&Co . 

Cohen  &  Co.,  A . 

Cohen,  H . 

Cort  &  Co.,  N.  L...  25 

Crooks  &  Co.,  R . 

Davol  &  Son . 

Hendricks  Bros . 

Knauth  &  Kuhne . 

Lehmaier,  S.,  &  Co . 

Lewisobn  Bros . 

Merchant  &  Co  . 

Muller,Schall&Co.  150 

Naylor  &  Co. .  1.405 


Tona 
155 
2,471 
1,113 
20 
•  80 
10 
20 

49 
42 
10 
172 
45 
60 : 
900 


Byrne  &  Son .  1,000 

Central  Stamp.  Co.  615  55,401 

Coddington  &  Co...  1,556  129,056 

Cohn  &  Co  .  179  15,819 

Con.  Fruit  Jar  Co .  120 

Corniere  F.  ft  Co .  7.902 

Cort  &  Co .  2,502  182,716 

Crooks  &  Co .  508  82,004 

DeMilt&Co.HR  200  9,887 

liickeison.V.D.&Co  2,275  310,109 

Fenton,  D.  £ .  328  4.‘il8 

Haberman,  F.  . .  .  66 

Herring,  Cnas.  E .  1,000 

Iron  Clad  Mfg.  Co .  M7 

Lalance  &  G.  M.  Co.  108  9,118 

Lazard  Bros .  1,048 

Lebmaier.Scbw’z  &Co. . .  20(k 

Merchant  &  Co....  %7  25,626 

Mersick&Co.  ..  250  10,831 

Morewood  &  Co .  40,739 

Newell  Bros .  416 

Payne,  S.  H.  &  Co .  934 

Pratt  Mfg.  Co .  95,271 

PhelpaDodge  &  Co  18,697  661,274 

Schneider  &  Co.,  J .  3,3^ 

Shepard  &  Co.,  S...  773  14.826 

shepherd  &  Co.,  W.  200  ;00 

Standard  OU  Co,.  .  1,700  13,345 

Taylor.  N.  &G .  1,229 

Thom3on&Co.,A.A .  90,000 

Warren.  J.  M .  4,868 

Wheeler  &  Co .  27,124 

Whittemore  &  Co.  200  14,518 

Wolff  &  Reesing .  2,07  7 

Wright,  Peter&Co .  2^ 

Total .  33,870  1.926,901 

Correa  date.  1889..  70,958  1,867,819 


Niseen,  Geo  . 

Phelps,  Podge  &  Co 
Thomson,  A.  A.&Co. 
Thomson,  U.  &  Co. 
Townsend,&Co.,  J.R. . 
Trotter  &  Co  ,  N..  .. 


Total . 

Correa  dal«kl689.. 


150 

10 

7 


477 

140 


10 
3,346 
60 
97 
50 
75 

10,425 

9,001 


Tin  Plate*.  Boxea  Boxes. 

Adams&WesirkeCo .  70 

Uruoe  &  Cook .  ^  109,700 


Pig  Iron.  Tona 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere . 

Baldwin  &  Co.,  A . 

Baldwin  Bros.  &  C'o . 

Crocker  Bros . 

Crooks  &  Co„  R . 

Dana  &  Co . 

Drummond  &  Co . 

Geisenheimer  &  Co . 

Hagermeyer&Brun . 

Henderson  Bros . 

Irvin.  R.  I.  &  Co. . 

Lillienberg,  N . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Perry  &  Reyer . 

Pierson  &  I'o . 

Sheldon.G.W.fit  Co . 

Stet88on&Co.,G.W 


Tons. 
250 
807 
170 
1,515 
5 
150 
400 
76 
30 
100 
400 
2,409 
150 
53 
.31) 


Steel  Blooms,  BlJletf>, 


Abbott  &  Co. 

Baldwin  Bros.  &Co _ 

Dana  &  Co . 

Dolge  &  Co.,  A . 

Downing,R.F.&Co.  .... 

Henderson  Bros . 

Holt  &  Co.,  H.  N . 

Mai'tin  6c  Co  . 

Milne,  A.,  &  Co . 

Naylor  &  Co . 

Pope,  Jas.  £.,  Jr . 

Richard  s&Co.,C.  B . 


Roebiing’sSonaJ.A .  2,071 

Ward  &  Co.,  J.  C .  198 

Wolff,  &  Co.,  R.  H .  60 


Total . 

Correa  date,  1889.. . 


Bar  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co.,  Jere .  821 

Bacon  &  Co .  1,319 

Crocker  Bros .  77 

Dickerson,  Van 

Dusen  &  Co .  6 

Downing  &  Co. .  285 

£.  J.  Jacobus .  104 

Fuiler,Dana&  Fits .  11 

Holt,  H.  N .  230 

Lilienberg,  N .  556 

Lundberg,  G .  30  2,441 

Milne  &  Co .  1,189 

Muller,Schall  &Co.  10  304 

Naylor  &  Co .  150  799 

Peige,  Newell  &  Co .  1,855 

Plenty,  J  .  14 

WUson,  J.  G .  3 


Steel  and  Iron  Rods. 

Tona  Tons. 

Abbott  &  Co .  220  9.037 

American  S.  Co .  765  ■ 

Bacon  &  Co .  546 

Bunnefll  &  Co.,  J.  H .  50 

Carey  6c  Moen .  501 

Cooper,  Hewiii&Co .  371 

Dana  &  Co .  1,196 

Dodge  &  Co,,  A .  3 

Downing  &  Co .  129 

Galpin,  S.  A .  1,241 

Greely  &  Co.  E.  S .  .35 

Hazara  Mfg.  Co .  476 

Holt  &  Co.,  H.  N .  3 

Jacobus,  £.  Y .  2 

Lee,  James  &  Co .  1,752 

Lillienberg,  N .  300  j 

1  Lundberg,  G .  157 

LundelI,C.  G .  5! 

Milne  &  Co .  1,748  I 

Muller,Schall  &  Co .  850 

Naylor  &  Co .  135  6,752  I 

Page,  Newell  &  Co.  170-  1,652 
Koebling’sSonaJ.A.  120  2,687 

Sanderson  &  Son .  1 

Schulze  &  R .  1 

Taylor,  N.L .  16 

Temple  &  Lockw’d .  6 

Wessel  &  Co .  21 

Wiebusch  &  Ho .  4 

VVood  &  Niebuhr .  25 

Wolf&Co.,  R.  H .  .  3,309 


Total . 

Ciorrea  date,  1889.. 


190 


10,014 

8,909 


Total . 

Correa  date,  1888... 


645 

710 


OtVtB9UUOLV./U.«Urs  TV .  Ttu 

Williamson, J.&Co .  1,800  j  Ward,  J,  E.  &  Co, 

Total .  11,270  'fotal. 


Scrap  Iron.  Tons.  Tons. 

Baldwin  Bros.&  Co . 

Crossman&Co.,  W.H .  30 

Frankfort,  M .  347  | 

Leary,  D .  27 

McDougall  &  Potter .  92  ' 

Muller,Schall8:Co .  18  ; 

Pierson,  C.  L .  101  I 

200  Samper  Sc  Co.,  S .  186  ' 

2,7^  ;  Stevens,Corvin  &Co .  30  ' 

“■  ■  ' -  ..  737 


U75| 


Old  Ralls.  Tons. 

Bowring&  Archibald . 

Dana  &  Co .  15 

Frankfort.  M .  500 

Henderson  Bros . 

Hernsheim,  L . 

Mosle  Bros . 

Naylor  Sc  Co . 

Sawyer,  W  allace&Co _ 


33,641 

38.619 

Tons. 

340 

779 

8,265 

300 

350 

123 

2,849 

610 


VlWest.  H .  398 

•  ,  T  IP  Tc/t 


Wiechera  J.  F _ 


150 


Total .  515  14,164 

Correa  date.  18f^ .  10,247 


Tona 


Splegeleisen. 

Abbott,  Jere  Sc  Co 
American  Metal  Co. 

Blakely  Sc  McLellan 

Crocker  Bros .  22.726 

Crooks  Sc  Co,  R .  106 


Tons. 

2,725 

100 

1.684 


,  Dana  Sc  Co . 

15,825 

'  Foley,  F . . 

50 

;  Geisenheimer  Sc  Co. 

30 

758 

:  HendersonBros.&Co. 

14 

Hernsheim.  L . 

18,522 

Holt.  H.  N . 

20U 

Ivin  Sc  Co.,  R.  I . 

50 

Naylor  Sc  Co. . 

-750 

12.663 

Perkins,  C.  L. . 

1,152 

Sachs  Sc  Richmond.  . 

2 

WhiUemoie,H.&Co.  . 

55 

Total . 

780 

77,032 

Correa  date.  1889. . . 

2,419 

68,388 

Iron  Ore.  Tons. 

Tona 

Baiz.  Jacob . 

Bergen  Point  Chem- 

67 

ical  Co . 

SOO 

3.350 

Bowring  Sc  Archibald 

5,292 

Earnshaw,  A . 

3,674 

Ennis,  Andrew . 

438 

Flores  &  Co.,  R.  de  . . 

14,143 

Johnson  Sc  Co.,  L..  .. 

5,030 

Total . 

800 

31,994 

Corres.  date.  1889.. 

476 

9.136 

EXPORTS. 

Copper.  Pounda  Pounds. 

Abbott  Sc  Co.,  Jere .  2..545,103 

Amer.Mct.  Co.,  Lt .  940,385 

Barber  &  Co .  13.750 

Belmont,Aug.&Cc .  1,763,974 

Boker,  C.  F .  117,000 

Burgass  Sc  Co . 227,2M 

French,  Edye  &  Co .  13^374 

Heidelbach,  Siche*- 

heimer  &  Co .  672,608 

Lewisobn  Bros .  248,9(8 

Muller.Schall  Sc  Co .  16,250 

Paulsen.  Wm .  50,000 

Sawyer,WTce&  Co .  22,796 

^aroen,  S.  H .  66,^ 

Ward,  J.  E.  &  Co .  100.000 

Wiechers,  J.  F  .  29,97" 

W il  ’ms  Sc  T’hune .  1  l2,uut 


Total . 7.0«7,439 

Corre.  date.  1889. 1,048,619  10,682,511 

Copper  matte. 

AmericanMetalCo .  3,072.079 

I.«wisohn  Broa .  5,108,388 

Nichola  Geo.  H . . .  .  267,202 

Paulsen,  Wm....  1,039.428 

Wll’ms  6c  T’huna .  2,848,706 

Total  . 123,88212,335.803 

Correadate  1889.2,037,252  28,246.846 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING  MINES. 


1  Shares. 

Assessments. 

Dividends. 

COMPAKY. 

Stock. 

No.  |Par 

Total  1  Date  and 
levied.  Amount  of  last 

Total  1  Date  ft  amount 
paid.  of  last. 

Company.  . 

Stock. 

NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  MINES. 


Shares.  |  Assbsskents. 


1  Adams.  s.L . >CoIo.  .| 

2  Alice.  8.  c . Mont.i 

S  AlmaAKel  WoodC.,0'Idaho' 

4  Amertcan  ft  Nettle.c.'Colo. .; . 

5  Amy  ft  Silversmitb.s.  Mont.j. 

6  Atlantlc.c . IMlch.. 

TiArtrenta.  s . 'Sev. . 

8  Aspen  Mg.  ft  S.,  R.  L..  |Colo. .’ 
8;  Aurora.  I . iMich..' 

Jn'Badger,  s . jOnt... 

iilBassIck.  o.  8 . Colo.  .1 

12’Belle  Isle,  s . Nev.  .| 

13  Belcher,  o.  s . Nev. .  i 

U'Bellevue,  Idaho,  s.  L.  Idaho 

15  Bi-Metallic,  8 . Mont. 

Ifi  Bodle  Con.,  o.  8 . Cal. . . 

IT  Boston  ft  Mont.,o....  Mont. 

18  Boston  ft  Mont.,  c.  s.  Mont. 

1#  Breece,  s . iColo. . 

3U  Brooklyn  Lead,  L.  s..|  Utah .! 

21  Bulwer,  o . Cal. . . 

22  Bunker  Hill  ft  Sull... Idaho 

23  Caledonia,  o . Dak ,. 

24  Calliope,  8 . iColo. . 

l&iCaiumet  ft  Heola,c.,  Mich.. 
2Sk'arbonate  Hill,  s.  L. .  :Colo. 

27  Carlisle,  o . N.  M.. 

28 ;  Castle  Creek,  o .  Idaho 

Cataipa,  s.  l . Colo. . 

:iu  Central,  c . Mich.. 

31  Chrysolite.  8.  l . Colo. . 

32  Colorado  Central.s.i_  Colo. . 

.33  ConOdence,  s.  L . Nev . 

:14  Cons.  Cal.  ft  Va.,o.s.  Xev... 

:«  Contention,  s . .Aria. . 

.36  “Cop.  Vueen  Con.,c.  Arlz. . 

.37  Cre8»-ent,  s.  L.  o  . Utah . 

.38  Crown  Point,  o.  s — iNev... 

38  Daly.  8. 1_ . Utah . 

40  Deer  Creek,  8.  o .  Idaho 

41  Deadwood-Terra, Dak.. 

42  Derbec  B.  Grav.,  o.  8.  Cal. . . 

43  Dunkln,  s.  L . Colo. . 

44  Dunstone,  o.  s.  L . Mont. 

45  Eclipse . Colo. . 

46  Elkhom.  o.  8 .  Mont. 

47  Empire  Lt.,  G .  Mont.  _ 

4H  Eureka  Con.,  o.  s.  i_.  Xev... 

48  Evening  Star,  8.  i - Colo. . 

5(1  Excelsior,  o . Cal. . . 

.51  Father  de  Smet,  o...  Dak.. 

.52  Franklin,  c . Mich.. 

5.3  Freeland,  o.  8.  c . Colo. . 

51  Garfield  Lt..  o.  s . Xev...| 

55  Gould  ft  Curry,  o.  8. .  Xev... 

56  Grand  Prize,  s .  Xev... 

57  Granite,  s.  L .  Idaho 

58  Granite  Mountain,  8.  Mont. 

58  Green  Mountain,  o. .  Cal. . .  i 

60  Hale  ft  Xorcross,  o.  s.  Xev... 

61  Hecia  Con.,  s.  o.  L.  c.  Mont,  i 
62'HeraMg.ftRed,o.8.L.  Mont. 

63  Holmes,  8 . Xev...' 

64  Holyoke.  G .  Idaho 

K  Hoinestake,  u .  Dak. . 

36  Honorine,  8.  L . Utah . 

67  Hope,  8 .  Mont. 

68  Horn  .Silver,  8.  L .  Utah. 

68  Hubert,  o . Colo. . 

70  Idaho,  o . Cal. ..; 

71  Ideal.  8. L . .Colo.. 

72  Illinois,  s .  X.  .M.. 

73  Independence,  s . Xev.  . 

74  Iron  Hill.  8 .  Dak.  . 

75  Iron  Sliver.  8.  L . Colo.. 

76  Jackson,  o.  s .  Xev.  . 

77  Jay  Gould . Mont. 

78  Jof’UlstIta,  L . Mez. . 

79  Jumbo,  o . ‘Colo. . 

SI  Kearsarge.c .  Mich.. 

81  Kentuck .  .Xev.  . 

82  iji  Platta.  8.  L . Colo. . 

83  Leadvllle  Con.,  8.  L.  I.  Colo. . 

84  Lexington,  «.  R .  .Mont. 

85  Little  Chief,  8.  L . Colo. . 

86  Little  Pittsburg.  8.  l.  Colo. . 

87  Uttle  Rule .  Colo.  .| 

MM  Mammoth . Utah. 

89  Martin  White,  s . Xev.  . 

9li  Mary  Murphy,  o.  s. ..  Colo. . 

91  Matchictw.  s . Colo. . 

92  May  Mazeppa . Colo.. 

93  Sflhnesotta.  c .  Mich..: 

94  Mono,  G . Cal. .. 

95  Montana,  Lt.,  o.  s —  Mont. ; 

96  Morning  Star,  8. 1 _ Colo. . 

97  Moniton,  s.  o . Mont. 

v*  Mount  Pleasant,  G. . .  Cal. .. 

99  Mt.  Diablo,  8 .  Xev.  . 

I'ti  Xapa.  (4 .  Cal. . . 

Ibl  Xavajo,  G.  8 . Xev.  . 

I'K  Xew  Gmston,  s . Colo,  .i 

KJB  X.  Hoover  Hill,  o.  b.  .  X.  C. . : 

104  Northern  Belle,  s _ Xev.  .i 

105  North  Belle  Isle,  s...  Xev. 

K*  North  Star,  o . Cal. . . , 

107  Ontario.  8.  L . Utah  .j 

1<»(  Ophlr,  o.  8 . Xev.  . 

109  Original,  8. c .  Mont.* 

lUl  Oro . Colo. . 

111  Osceola,  c .  Mich.. 

112  Oxford, G .  N.  a.. 

113  Paradise  Valley,  o.s.  Xev.  . 

1 14  Parrot,  c . Mont. ! 

115  pear-ock.  s.o.c . X.  M.. 

116  Plumas  Eureka.  G...  Cal.. . 

117  Plutus.  G.  8.  c.  L . Orlo. . 

I  Is  Plymouth  Con.,  g _ Cal . . .  | 

119  Quicksilver,  pref.,  (4.  Cal .. . 

I2U  ••  com.,  <4.  Cal. .. 

121  Uuincv,  c . Mich.. 

122  lU-publk-,  c .  Mich.. 

ISi  Richmond, 8.  t . Xev. 

124  Ridge,  c .  Mich.. 

125  Robinson  Om.,  s.  L..  Colo..' 

126  Rotiert  E.  Lee,  8.  L.. .  Colo. . 

127  Savage,  8 .  Xev.  . 

1!&<  Shoshone,  o .  Idaho 

129  Sierra  Buttes.  G . Cal. . . 

1.30  iJlerra  Nevada,  o.  s. .  Xev.  . 

131  sierra  Nevada,  s.  L. .  Idaho 

132  Silver  Cord,  g.  s.  l..  .  (>)lo.  .* 

133  Silver  King,  s . Aiiz..: 

134  Sliver  Mg.  of  L.  V....  N.  M.. 

135  Silverton,  o.  8.  L . Colo. . 

136  Small  Hopes  Con.,  s.  Colo.. 

137  Spring  Valley,  o . jCal.. .' 

I3M  Standard,  o.  8 . >Cal. . . 

1.39  Stormont,  8 . Utah  . 

lai  St.  Joseph, L . Mo..  . 

141  Swansea,  o . Colo. . 

! 42  Tamarack,  c . Mich.. 

143  Tombstone,  g.  w.  L  ..{Ariz..‘ 

144  United  Verde,c . Arlz.. 

145  Valencia,  M . 'N.  H.. 

146  Viola  Lt.,  8.L . I  Idaho 

'47  Ward  Con.,  a.  L. . Colo,  .i 

148  Yankee  Girl . iColo.  .i 

149  Yellow  Jacket,  o,  8.  iNev.  .1 

150  Weeb  City,  U  z . Mo.  .  .1 

151  Wisidside . 'Utah.... 

152  Young  America . 'Cal...|  . 


21,600,(1(1(1 

I2,sui,ooo: 

1,400,000 
15,0WI,000 
10,101,000 
3,000,0UI 
l,(Ol,0(«l 
S,UII,(OI 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
1011,000' 
1,(110,00(1 
.’i(.IU,(WJ, 
5,UIO,'IOO 
.50((,U)0; 
10,(«I0,0(W 
10,.l(0,000 
1,000,(1*: 
5,(»M,000 
.5(  *1,000 
10,8(11.000 
I0.(**),0(l( 
.5(I),0>1 
1(M»»I,000 
i,2.'jo,0(«r 
:i,2oo,0(>o 
l,S(tM**l 
3,315,(*I0 
10,(««I,'**J 
2(«l,0(*l 
12.5(kl,OU( 
rioo,u«i 

I,(III,(*KI 

l(l,<*<l,ll*( 

l.UD.Od! 

310,(1*1 

1AOO,(**( 

100,(Jl*( 

io,(joo,uio 

2j)00,0i*l| 

M.(«*l,(**l' 

5,(>»),00()' 

2,0(*l,(>*i 

2,5(*l,0(kl 

2,l*IO,U*l 

1.250. (1*1 

3. (**l,000 

2,000,000 

4, (*(0,(*KI 

4, (IKI.0(D< 
10,0(»  1,000 
20,U*),000' 

.5*1,000 

10.(««l,(l*l 

10,(,'(l0,(«l0 

350,000 

5(*l,00.l 

1, (I*M*«>‘ 
1,0(*I,(*II 
.5,0(kl,(*10 
3,:««l,(«*l 
I,0I*I,(«*I 
2.0iW,(«*l 

1.50,(**l 

.5,(«l(,0i*l 

70((,(«*l 

10,(**l,(**l 

.KkUklO 

300,(1*1 

5, (1  *!,(*«  I 

10.(*l),(**l 

l,000,(«l0 

15,0UI,000 

i(i,(*io,ooo 

1.. 'iOI),(»JO 
5(ri,(*io 

1.250, («JO 
125,(**l 

10,(*»,(>ll 

1,800,000 

2, («*l,(>«l 
l,l(»1.25(l 
2,0(*l,(**( 
5,000,000 
4,300,000 
5,700,(**l 
1,0(«I,(*«I 
5.(«*J,(*J0 
1,350,000 

500,000' 

10,'J(>I,I>«I 

10,(ltl,«*l 

11.2l«J,01tl 

150,(1*1 

2.225.(«*( 

10.(«*M**li 

1,(**M>()' 

4A<*M**) 

10,(l0(l,(««l 

5UJ,(«N 

2,0l«J.(Ut 

5,(««l,(*ai! 

2(>l,0(*l' 

lO.Oll.OOO 

.'i(«V.«*l 

1J9«),(**) 

6IV«I0, 

i,(*«i.(*«j: 

12.. 5(«i.(IVI' 
3,0I«I,(**I 

150, (l«) 
75(I,(MI 
2JJOO,0(«I 
2,5(*(,000i 
12,(M1,000 
55,(«*)' 


$230,0X0  April  1375  $l.Ul! 
335, OUl'July. '1889.  .10' 


150,000  $10 
400,0001  25 
30,000  10 

300,000'.... 
341,419'.... 
4((,000  :  25 
100,000!  100 
200,000!  10 
lOO.U*)  30 
50,«I0'  »' 

100,000'  100 
100,000‘  100! 
1U1,(**)  100! 

125.(**l  10; 

300,000  25; 

100,000  100! 
250,000  10| 

100,000  25 

2(*),000  l  25: 
50,000  10' 

11*1,000  10 
300,000 :  10' 

100,000:  100! 
1.000, 000;.... I . 

lOO.U*),  25 
200,000  10 
200,000'  5  • 

100,000;  1  . 

300,000'  10, 
30,(«*)!  25' 

200,000!  so! 

275.000'  10! 

24,960 _ I 

216,000  l(*)i 


140,000,  10; .  . . 

6Ut,000!  25  *  .  .... 

100,000  100  2,425.0(«»  .Sept.ll889 

1.50,(«*)1  20' . . 

300,000!  5|  *  ; . 

30O,0(*l  25!  •  . 

10x,(«)0|  100!  90.000  Dec..  1881 

300,U(IU,  25!  •  i . 

200,U«»i  5!  *  . 

UI0.W*ll  I! . I . 

l(*),(*»l!  10'  .50,000  July. '1883 

l(*l,(««)  5! . !  •  • .  i . . . . 

50,0(*|!  1001  .550,(*«l' June '1889 

5(l,O0u!  iol  *  . !....; 

lOU.OUl  100!  .560,000  Sept. iisss! 

l(«),(««ti  1(*)'  2(*i.(«*(  NOV..I1878: 

4(l,(*«|l  25!  220,000  June  11871! 

200.000'  25'  *  i . |.... 

1(*),G*)  5 . 1 - 

1U8,(**I  100  3,988,800  Sept.,  1890' 

100.(**)  llKl!  78.5,000  Jan.. '1890 

5(*),(>I0.  1;  *  I . 

4(«»,0(»P;  25' .  . i _ I 

125,000  10  •  ! . i....| 

112.(*«i  l(*l  5,142, H(*l  April  1890 

.30,(«*)  aO . i....| 

663,(»«l.  5:  *  . I....; 

lOU.OilO  100  370,000  May .  189(1 


190,000 

2,978,0(X 

12X.0(*) 

ill 

1889 

•:i.5 

.50 

.25 

575, (166 

Nov.. 

.25 

« 

j 

1 

i3j,uau 

m 

Auk.. 

1889 

.25 

505,000 

. 

May. 

.... 

1885 

.15 

1,2(*),3*) 

.... 

. 

100,3*) 

Oct.. 

1861 

.65 

($ 

.... 

1(W,U0U 

May . 
Jan.. 

189(1 

1885 

.75 

.21) 

2,425.3*) 

.Sept. 

1889 

.50 

.  1 

• 

i 

90,000 

Dec.. 

1881 

.  ->0 

i  1 

5)1, IIU) 

July. 

1883 

.50! 
. 1 

550,UI0 

June 

1889 

.a» 

$555,000  Jan..  1887)  .10 
850,000!July.  1890  .06W 

60,000  Jan..  1889  .  50 

150,000  Nov..  1889  .10 

247,580  Aug..  1887  .1^ 

660.0ai  AUg..  1890  1.00  1 
40,000  Feb..  1880  .  20 

530.000  Oct.  18!*!  .10  I 
1.55,(*M^t. .  1887  1.87}^! 
S7,500'Mar .  1890'  .25  I 
400, OUOlMar  .  18841  1.00 
3(*l,(*IO|Dec..il879!  .25 


|1887)  .10  1  Agasslx  Cons.,  8.  L...  Colo. . 

1890  .Oew!  3  Allegheny, 8 . Colo.. 

1889  .  50  I  SlAlldUez,  c . Mich.. 

1889  .10  4'Alpha  Con.,  o.  8 . Nev.. 

1887  .1^'  5|Alta,8 .  Nev.. 

1890  1.00  I  6' Amador, o . Cal... 

1880  .20  TIAmeiican  Flag,  8 _ Colo.. 

ISUl  .10  I  8  Amity,  8 . Colo.. 

1887  1.87W!  OiAnglo-Montana,  Lt..  Mont. 

1890!  .25  I  10  Astoria.  G . Cal... 

18841  1.00  11 '  Barcelona,  G . Nev.. 

1879!  .25  ,  12;  Bechtel  Con.,  o . Cal... 


200.000  Jan..  1 1887 1  .10  ll'Best  ft  Belcher,  o.  s. .  Nev.  . 
1.50,0UI;Sept.  I890!  .25  |  15  Big  Pittsburg,  8.  L. ..  ITolo. . 

l.Hte.srjlAprll  1385;  .50  1  16iBlack  Oak,  o . Cal... 

.520,000' June!  1886,  1.15  niBoston  Con.,  o . Cal... 

1,450,000'Aug..  189o!  .50  i  ISlHremen,  8 . N.M.. 

2,0(lO|Feb..  I880I  .01  i  19  Brownlow’, 8 . Ckilo, . 

127,000  July.  1887!  .05  30  Brunswick,  o . Cal... 

175,000  Jan..  1884  .10  21  Bullion,  G.  8 . Nev.. 

!50.;i0x  Oct. .  I883I  .06%,  22  Calaveras,  o . Cal. . . 

194,000  Oct..  1 18901  .08  j  23  Carlsa,  Q .  Wy... 

90,000  April;  1890  .01  21|Carupuno,  o.  8.  L.  c. .  Ven... 


90,000' April  1890  .01  I  24  Carupuno,  o.  8.  L.  c. . I Ven...| 

350, (Ml! May. 1 18901  5.00  25  Cashier,  o.  s . Colo.. 

80,000!  Aprll'lSSii  .05  |  26  Charles  Dickons,  u.  s.  Idaho 

175,0U0!Dec..ll888!  .12%  27  Cherokee,  o . Cal... 

51.(JUU!Oct. .  1883'  .03  28  Chollar,  8 . Nev.. 

270,000  May.  1884 1  .10  29  Cleveland, T . Dak.. 

950,0X01  Feb..!  1890;  1.00  30  Colchis . N.  M.. 

630,000! Dec.. '1884 1  .25  31  Commonwealth,  8...  Nev  .. 

4()6,2S0!Aug..;1889j  .05  :12  Comstock,  o.  8 . Nev.. 

199,680' April  18^1  1.00  .33  Con.  Imperial, o.  8. . .  Nev.. 

4(j6,80U'April  1890  .25  .31  Con.  Pacific,  G . Cal... 

587,500! Dec..  1884:  .25  ,35  Con.  Silver,  s .  Mo.... 

210,(l0(l;Feb..  ISS9:  .50  .36  Crescent,  8.  L . Colo.. 

228,0(*)  Oct.  .  1888!  .03  37  Crocker,  8 . Arlz.. 

588,(*X)ljan..ll875  !  2.00  38  Crowell,  o . N.  C.. 

669,U00'Oct.  .|189ol  .25  SO.Dahlouega.  u . Oa.... 

2ll.w*l'junc;1889:  .05  4o!Daudy,  s . Colo.. 

000,(*IC  Nov..  1887,  .10  41'Decatur,  s . Colo.. 

240, 3(»'iOct..  1830!  .10  42' Denver  City,  8. 1_ _ Colo.. 

SHO.oOojOct. .  I889I  .05  43  Denver  Gold,  o . Colo. . 

6,(*)uINov..1iS88!  .03  44 1  Durango,  G . Colo.. 

20,000! Nov.. '1887!  -10  45iEaRteru  Dev.  Co.,  Lt.  N.  S. . 

8.5O,(IU0:.Iulv.  18871  .05  tO'El  Cristo,  o.  8 .  U.S.C. 

To.sooloct. .  1887  ..37%  47|K1  Dorado,  G . Cal. . . 

892,.5UO'Gct.  189U'  .25  1  48;EI  Tulcuto,  o .  U.S.C. 

4.58,(»(0!Dec..  1889;  .25  I  49lEmplrc,  8 .  Utah. 

875.(«J0iGct. .  18801  .25  I  501  Eureka  Tunnel,  8.  L.  Nev... 

125,000  Dec..  18M!  .20  51 1  Exchequer . Nev... 

960,U(l0'jan..  18891  2.l«)  52lPoun(l  lYcusure,  g.  s.  Nev... 
19(M«J0! July.  1886'  .10  '  SSlGogcblc  I.  Syu.,  I....  WlK.. 


Sl.UUUlOct.  .118831  .03 
270,000  May.  1884!  .10 
1,950,0001  Feb..!  1890;  1.00 
l,650,(J00!Dec.. '18841  .25 
406,2S0;Aug..;1889j  .05 
199,680'April!l889l  1.00 


210,(IUI;Feb..  ISS9:  .50 
228,0(*)  Oct.  .  1888!  .03 
ll,588,(*X)ljan.. 11875  !  2.00 
l,669,U00'Oct. .  189ol  .25 

2o.w*l'Junc;1889;  .05 
I1,000,(*IC  Nov..  1887,  .10 

240, 3(»''Oct..  18301  .10 
3HO.l«OjOct.  .18891  .05 
6,(*)oInov..1i888!  .03 
20,000!  Nov.. '1887!  -10 
S.IO.UUOj.Iulv.  18871  .05 


.  l,4.VS,(»io!Dcc..  1889;  .25 

l.(«l  875.(«J0lOct. .  I8801  .25 

!.(*)  1,125,000  Dec..  1885!  .20 

.  960,UI0'jan..  I889I  2.l«) 

. I  19(M«J0!July.  1886'  .10 


3,988,800  Sept.  1890' 
78.5,000  Jan.. '1890 


95,(UI  Apriri888,  .12%!  .54  GoldCup,s .  Colo.. 


.25  2.826,(X*liGct. .  1870  10.1*1  'i  .SS'Golden  i,ra,  s . Mout. 

.30;  525, UUXlJan..  1890!  .3li  56  Gold  Placer,  a . Colo.. 

....  28,400'Oct. .  1889'  .02  57  Gold  H<x‘k,  o . Cal... 

_  9,2l*),(«»l  Julv.  1890  -50  .  58  GiMMlshaw,  o . Cal... 

2I2,(**l' Nov..  1881 1  .07%'  59  Grand  Belt, c . Tex.. 

,lh'2.(««i'Julv.  1888'  .50  exiGrand  Duke . Colo.. 

,.5X0,000  April!  1889,  .50  61  iGreat  Reiiiauce,  o. . .  U.S.C. 

197,979  July.  1 1886'  .06  62  Gregory -Bobtail,  o.. .  Colo. . 

7.5,(**»  April  1 1886]  .25  63'Gregory  Con.,  o . Mont. 

27.(*IU|Feb..|188:3i  .10  64  Harlem  SI.  ft  M.Co.,o.  Cal. . . 

,,.593.75(H)et..ll89u!  .10  65'Head  Cent. ft Tr.,s.o.  Arlz. . 

125,000  .Sept.  1887'  .05  '  66  Hector,  o . Cal... 

213,252  April 'isssl  .25  '  j  67|HlKhland,c . Allch.. 


loo.o;*)  100 
2(*i,(iux'  1  . 

12>,0U0  lOU 
23U.UIU  21 
IXO,!**!'  lOl 
4(I0,(«*I  25 

1.1  »*!,(*  10  1; 
3.1U1  100!  • 

.50,0X0  10' . 

lOX.UUO'  li 
100,01*)  lOO! 
25X,0*)  10 

.5(«l,(k«)  20 

.50,000  KlUi 
4(I,(IUX  5 
2511,(1*1  1((  . 

'2(«l,(*«l'  10  . 
.5(),(«*)  25 
30,00(1  lUl! 
2IX,(XX):  10 
4(«),(**;'  101 
40,00X  1(*) 
2*I,(IX0  .50 

ao.ou).  100 

5(*).'JU(I  1|. 

4(*I,U*I  23  . 
](*),(**)  KKl' 
3,5(*l  1(*); 
.5l»),(*»)  li 
1UI,U(*I  1  . 
40.0(*)  25 

.50,(*«)  !(*) 
66(i,(>«l  5' 

luo.ouo,  10; . 

4(*l,(**(  5 

1.5(l,OU0  1 ' 

.50,(k*l  100 
l(»),0O)  7 

KkI.OUO  11*1 
1(*(,(«>I  5'. 

12),(««)  2% 
.50,00(1  1(«; 
1(«),0(*I  100 
100,(10(1  1X1 

1.50,000  lUI'. 
i(*i,u(*i  100 
60,0.*)  25' 

I0(),(l*)j  5'. 

SO.OUO  25 
I25,(*«),  I, 
1(«),0(*)  UK)' 
180,0X0,  10'. 

2U0,(*I)  10' 

140,625  10  . 

2)<),(**)  10! 
KkJ.OUU  50 
43,(«»  lOU  . 
57.)**)  1(»)  . 
40,(IW)  25 

1(*),(**)  SO 
.54,(*»)  25 

2),(«*)  25 1 
2*).(*I0  50; 

5)*),0()0  2); . 

112,)**)  Kk). 
150,0(«)  1  . 

122..5)*)  10  . 

I(*),)«*)  Kk) 
1,)*».)»»)  li 
4.5U,(««)  10.. 

1)*),)**)  ](«) 
.5(«),0(*)  1'. 

a*),(**)'  10 
2S(),(iim;  2), 
2U0.(*«)  1! 

1) «),(*K)  K*)! 

.5(*),(*«)  1; 

150,(1*)  10! 

60,:**)  10 
4X,(**)  25 

SOO.OW)  25 
3(«),(**);  1()| 
1,.5(*)  too 
1.5)),)»»)'  5  . 

2) U,IM)  10, . 
250,000 1  10' . 
12),0(*)!  lOu: 

11,000  5. 


. . . I  1..5(»),(X*)  April!  1889,  .50 

•  I....; . I  197.979  July.  1 1886'  .06 

370,000  May .  1890  .  251  7.5,(**)  April!  1886]  .25 

. I . . I  27.(*»)|Feb..|188:3i  .10 

2X0,(**)  July.  1878  l.u)  5,.593.75();Get..ll89u!  .10 

37,300  April  1889  .05  125,000  .Sept.  1887'  .05 

•  . I . i  233,252  April '1888  .  25 


4,15(),(«*)' June  i  189(1  .12%  I  68  Holywood . Cal... 

247.(**l,  Dee.  .  1889'  .00%  ]  69  Hortense,  8 . t!olo. . 

.5,235,900  Dee.. '1889  .5.00  I  70  Huron,  c . -Mich.. 


. ; . . i  .5,235,900  Dee.. '1889  .5.00  I  70  Huron,  c . -Mich.. 

i . I . .  1.5.0( *), Oct. 18.86  .  05  n  71  Iron.ooId&SlIver.s.  X.  M.. 

. I . .  4.5,(*«)lAprir  18891  .20  | !  72  Irouton,  I .  Wls. . 

340, Wk)  Oct.  .'188(1  .2)1  225,(«*)‘Scpt.il879  .  25  i|  73  Iroquois, c . Mich.. 

131,X(1)  July.  1889  .  03  1.56, 251)IXov.. '1887!  .07%; '  74:J.  H.  Reymert . Arlz.. 

! . ■ . I  2,500, iklolApril' 1889  .2)  |  75  Julia  Con.,  o.  8 . Nev,., 


257,.5(«)  Nov..  188)1 


19)),)**)  Oct.. '1887  1.00  1<«),(««)  Jan..ll89u;  2.1*) 

406,930  Aug..'l89()i  .3)!  l,350,(**)'Dee.. 11886  .10 


5.5, (««), June  1889  .10  I  76, Lacrosse,  o . Colo.. 

459, 00;)May .  1890  .  04  1  77  I-^'e  Basin,  8.  L . Colo.. 

1,2*).(*)U  Feb..|188,5  .  50  '  TsiMayUower  Gravel.. .  Cal. . . 

!15,0(*)'Oct..  1887  .02%  79;Medora.  o .  Dak.. 

H«),(««)  Jan..ll89u;  2.(*)  I  3)' Mexican,  o.  8 . Nev... 

350,(**)'Dee.. 11886  .10  '  HljMlddle  Bar,  o . Cal... 

6I(),(«*)  Sept.  1882!  .30  I  82! Mike  ft  Starr,  8.  L _ Colo.. 

423,01*)  April '1889  .  05  !;  KS'Mollle  Gibson . Colo.. 

6O9,0(()!jan..'1885  2.00  j  84'Monltor,  o . Colo.. 


I,2*),0U)  Feb.. 1 1890; 


6I(),(«*)  Sept.  1882!  .30 

4,423,01*)  April '1889  .05 

609,U()' Jan..  1885  2.00 
81U,(IU0lJan..|l89i),  .05 
l,US(),U«)'Mar.'1880  .  50 

:30,U*,  June  11891)'  .02 
48H,(«*)  Aug..!  1890  .10 
14i),0U0|Dec..  ll«6'  .25 
175,l«»)!Mav.  1888  !  5.U) 
15,000  Feb..  1890  .  00% 

5(),000'0ct.  1890,  .01 


. k.Aiiu. . 

85  Mutual  Mg.  &Sm....!W’8h. 

86' Native,  c . Mich.. 

87|Neuth,  o . tX)lo. . 

88  Nevada  Queen,  8 . Nev... 

89'New  Germany,  o _ N.  S. . 

9()|New  Pittsburg,  8.  l.  .  Colo. . 

91!N.  Commonw'ii,  s _ Nev... 

92|North  Standard,  o...  Cal... 


42),(*»)  April  lh8f>!  l.(*);  1,820,000' Mar.  1876  . !  93  Noonday . Cal... 


1.5(),U(J0'Feb..  1887;  .30 

IHO.lkkl'Oet..  1889  .  20 

380,00u!0et..  1890'  .10 


760,(*«)  Sept.  1890'  .25  12,!y*1i Mar . '1886  .  25  ; |  94! Uneida  Chief,  o . 'Cal... 

»  I . I . .  2,489,675|Oct. .  1890  .06  90  Oriental  ft  Miller,  8. .  iNev... 

. I . I . .  85(),0IW  Dec. .'1889'  .20  I  96‘09ceola,  o . INev... 

•  i . . .  38(),u*)|Dec..'1887l  .07%'  OTiOverman,  o.  8 . Nev... 

•  j . I . .  l.io.ojo  Feb..  1887|  .30  ;  98  Park, 8 . Utah. 

137,5(«)  June|188()  2.00  IHO.lkkl'Oct..  I889  .2)  lOolHeer,  8 . Arlz.. 

. 1 . . 1 .  380,00u!0ct..  1890'  .10  ;  loulPeertess,  8 . Arlz.. 

.500,(1*)  April  1890'  .15  :166,)»*)  April  18891  -10  I !l01  Phceiilx . Arlz.. 

. 1 . 1....1 .  3:37,.500'Aprll  1S9()!  .50  I lloxIPhteulx, o.  8 . Ark.. 

•  . . . I  :lo,oo(): Dec. .11885'  .06%  lu:i;Ph(enlx  Lcad.s.  L...  Colo.. 

4-23, 000  Jan.. 1 18841  8.(*)i  2,400,00()iAprll!188:li  .50  1 1041  Pilgrim,  o . Cal... 

3!n,(**)  April  1890;  .2)  230,U*)' May  .118881  .50  llos  Potosl,  8 . Nev... 

. ] . I _ 1 .  250,000  Dec.  .  1889'  .50  1 106  Proustlte,  8 .  Idaho 

. I . . .  ll,375,0(«)Oct. .  189()'’  .10  '1(»7  Puritan, 8.0 . Colo.. 

1,210,640  April  1890  .50  1,595,3»i!juIv.  1882;  1.00  ;!l08|Qulncy . Colo.. 

»  ; . I . .  121,00()lJuly.il888|  .05  1(J9  RappabanD(M-k,  o.  8.  Va. .. . 

. I . . .  60,0)*)' June  i  1890!  .2)  I  IK)' Red  Elephant, 8 . Colo.. 

JSO.lriU'April  1876,  l.Hl)  1,372,501)  Sept. ll89o'  1.00  lU  Ropes,  o.  8 . Mleh.. 

•  !....! .  78,.500'Sept.  11888  .02  , ,112  Russell,  o . |N.C.. 

.57,000  April  1888!  .15  1.50.0X0' April  I887I  -10  !  113, Sampson,  o.  8.  L . lUtah. 

. j . I _ j .  696,(**/'S(>pt.  ]1890  .10  I  ll4il^u  Sebastian,  o . jSauS. 


423,000  .Ian..!  18841  8.(*)!  2,4O0,OU();Aprll  188:li  .50 
3!n,(**)  April  1890;  .21:  23U,U*)' May  .  18881  .50 

. I . .  250,0X0! Dec..  I889'  .50 

. I .  ....  .  11.375,U«)  Oct. .  189()'.  .10 

4,210,640  April  1890  .50j  1, 595,3*1 ! July.  1882  LOO 


43),(r*l'ApriI  1876,  l.HII,  1,3?2,5UI)  Sept.  1890'  L(*) 
•  .  !....| .  78,.500:Sept.  1888  .irj 


200,0(10  Dec..  1862  .  5,570,000  Aug..  1890  5.00 

41  *),)*»)  Dec..  1889  .3)  4,312,587  June  18871  1.25 


1.50.0X0' Aprilll887  -10  !  113, Sampson,  o.  8.  L . lUtah. 

696,000' S(>pt.  1890  .10  I  ll4iSau  Sebastian,  o . |SauS. 

6(l,(**)  Nov  .1I886' . '  IlSlSauta  Fe,  c . 'N.  M.. 

2,.548,046k)ct. .'  I889I  .:17%  lielsantlago,  a .  I  U.S.C. 

2),0(*)!Feb..  1886'  .10  ;117iSecurity,  s . Colo.. 

2,280,t**)i Feb..  1888;  .40  lI8;Sberidan . IN.  M.. 

1,706,791  Aug..  1890!  1.50  !  119'Sllvcr  Queen,  c . 'Arlz.. 

64.3,867|july.  1882;  .40  I  120'Soulh  Bulwer,  o . Cal... 


219,939  ilar  .'1886' 


6,6()4,X0()!Xov..  1889 


6,296,91()!May  .'1890; 


l30,l«K)!S<'pt.>189(l; 


5,570,000  Aug..  1890  5.00  I  121 1  South  Hite . Cal... 

4,312,587  June  18871  L-25  '  1 122  South  Pacific . Cal... 

99,78.5:Feb..ll88u|  .50  !' 123  Stanislaus,  o . Cal... 

585, uuo'Mar  .11886!  .05  !124'St.  Kevin,  o.  s . Colo.. 

l(*),(*IO'Dec..ll882'  .50  125'St.  Louis*  Mex.,  8...|Mex.. 

4,460,000, July. |13i9,  3.01)  |  12iiSt.  Louis  ft  St.  Fdmo.  Colo. . 

7,500  April  11883!  .01  !  127  St.  L.  ft  St.  Felipe,  0.8.1  Mex.. 

l,568,145'Aprii;i888'  .12%  128!st.  L.  ft  Sonora,  o.  8. .  Mex. . 
102, OUlllJan..  18711  1.00  :  129!St.  Louts- Yavapai...  Arlz.. 

270,(*«)' April  1889'  .10  I  I.3U'Sunday  Lake,  I . Mich.. 

4o,(**)' May  .1899'  .02  '  131'Sulllvan  Con., o . |Dak.. 

270,3)0!Aprll,1889;  .10  '  1.32!Sutter  Creek,  o . iCal... 

l,93(),(**i;.Iuly.|lH87|  -25  133' Sutro  Tunnel . Nev... 

25(),()0()  Oct .  1891)'  .05  I  134  Sylvanlte,  8 . Colo.. 


.50,  270,(*«)'April'l889  .10 

....  40,(**)' May  .1899’  .02 

....I  270, 3)0!Aprll, 1889!  .10 

.3)1  l,93(),(**);.Iuly.|lH87|  -25 

....  250,(11*)  (Jet.  189()'  .05 


.51),(««)  (Jct..'l)«6' 
I(*),)**)|June  189))' 


liM  n . . . 

...  MlHRITaylor-HluiiiaK,  G....‘Cal... 

...  8,162,500  Oct.. Il891)  .25  j '  1:16  Tioga  Con., o . |CaI.., 

.25  3,595,(**); June  1888'  .05  j  .lST'Tornado  Con.,  o.  h...INcv... 

..50  155,(*»J  Nov.|1881  .05  ;  !138'Tortlllta,  o.  8 . 'Arlz.. 

...  844,3*): Dec.  .11887  .  20  1 11.39  Tuscarora,  8 . Nev... 

, . , _ , .  9,000  April;  1888  .  02%  i  140, Union  Con., o.  8 . Nev... 

•  . .  1«|,(**); Nov.  11881  .20  liUl'Utah,  8 . |Nev... 

sa),!**)' April' 1885:  3.(*)  1,6T(I,(»*)  Oct.  .'1891)1  4.3)  j  142  Whale,  8 . Colo.. 

'  ...  1,250,03); April  1882'  .10  143' Washington,  c . 'Mleh.. 

...  97,5(*)  Feb.  .'1884j  .10  ;  144' WeHt  Granite  Mt.,  8.. |Mont. 

41,250|April  1886  2.50  I iR^  Y'uma,  c.  8.  o . Arlz.. 


5,5(W,3*)  Mar.ll889 


...  I,2S(l,03l!April  1882'  .10  143'WaHhlngton,  c . 'Mleh.. 

...  97,5(*)  Feb.  .'1884j  .10  ;  144' WeHt  Granite  Mt.,  8..  Mont. 

41,250|April  1886  2.50  I  R^  Y'uma,  c.  8.  o . Arlz.. 

272,53)  Oct..  11887  .37%'  146  Zelaya,  o.  H . C.  A.. 

ai,(*)0l  Dec..  1889!  .05 
...  1,275, 3)0,.Iuly.  18871  .10 
.31  2,148,000  Aug..'l871;  1.50 
4,43)  July.  1889'  .10 
25,3)OOct..'lH89|  .25 
...  175,03) .  1889  .10 


$2,500,000 

5,()00,(**) 

2,0()0,3*) 

3,0()X,3*) 

10,080,3*) 

400,3*) 

1,250,000 

250,0X0 

OUO,)**) 

23),)**) 

5,0U0,0()0 

10.3) U,(*)0 
5,0X0,000 
10,()80,()00 

20.3  *),(**) 
3,000,3*) 
10,000, DUO 

5,0()0.(*)0 
250,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
500,03) 
200,000 
500,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,03) 
11,200,000 
l.UUU.OOO 
53),0U0 
10,3*),OOU 
10,000,000 
5,3*),000 
6,3*1,000 
2,500,000 
.3,3«),000 
10,031,3*) 
53),000 
250,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,3*1 
5,03), 000 
3)0,3*) 
500,000 
1,500,000 

1.3) 0,000 
1,I)U0,03< 
1.00X,1*)0 

10,000,3)0 

1U,03),OUO 

i(),i*«),()Uo 

10.3) 0,000 
.5,600,()(*) 

53),00U 
2,3*1,000 1 
5,000,000 
1.000,3*) 

10.3  *),(**) 
12,00U,3«) 

800,000 
1,000,03) 
550,1)00 
•S.OOOX**) 
1, 3*1,3*) 
10,031,03) 
1,500.3*1 
500,3*1 
200,03) 
2,3*1,03) 

1.3) 0,03) 
2,3*), 000 
1,000,03) 
1,250,000 

1(),03),00U 
11,0(*),3*J 
1,03), 3*) 
5,000, 000 
l,(**),00u 
250,0(*) 
10,3*),03) 
400,000 
1,000,000 

2.3) 0,000 
13), 3)0 
lOU.OUb' 

1,(**),3*) 
1,3*), 03) 
1(1,3*1,000 
lOO.OOO 
2,03), 310 
10,3*1,3*) 
K),()0U,3*) 
3*),3*) 
500,000 
10,3*1,000 
5,3*1, (**) 
11,520,03) 
2,03  ),(**) 
1(1,(*)U,U3) 
I0,(*«),3*) 
53),0OU 
5,000,000 
100,3*) 
63),03) 
ll,23),O0U 
250,(**) 
1,500,000 
:9,03),3*) 
250,3*) 
.5I*I,(**) 
2,3*1,310 
1,53),0(*1 
10,3*), 03) 
1,3*), 031 
5.3*),(**) 
400,000 
1U,(**),3)0 

2. 3) 0, 3*) 
5,000,3*) 

10.3*),000 
10,000, OUU 
500,3)0 
2,3*),000 
100,000 

5. 3) 0, 3)0 
2,000,3*1 
1,500,3*) 
1,500,3*1 
8,000,3*) 
1,250,03) 

600,03) 

53),(*») 

a),00U,0(*1 

5,03J,(»*1 

1,3U,()3) 

10,3*),(**) 

13),3«) 

1,(*«),000 

10,3*),03) 

10,3*),(**) 

10.3) 0,03) 
53),3*) 

1.3) 0,03) 
5,000,000 

10,03), (**) 
63), 3)0 


250,000  1 

120,000  5 

100,000  2 
200,000  25 


a«).a*)i  13) 
800,000  10 
100,3*)  100 

500.3) 0  10 

250.3) 0  1 

400,03)  5 

1(10,3)0  100 
500,03)  1 

100,3*)  5 

lUO,)**)  2 

250,000  2 

250,3*)  5 

150,000  10 

112000  100 
500,000  2 

50,(X)0  10 


250,3*)  10 

.3*1,000  10 

100,000  13) 
500,000  1 

250,000  1 

5(*1,3*)  10 

800,3*)  5 

500,000  10 

60,000  5 

500,000  '  1 
150,000  10 

500,3*)  2 

250,000  4 

500,3)0  2 

100,3*)  100 
100,3*)  100 
11*1,3*)  100 
100,3*)  1(«) 
23),(IU1  25  , 

5(*),(13)l  1 

200,3*)  10 


- - 

• 

$^.1)66  Jan. 

112,.500  Sept 
3,359,800  Sept 

. 

1 

1 

li^ 

I81M 

189(1 

.70 

.25 

.50 

300,000 

June 

1887 

• 

173,500  Jan.. 
736.03)lApril 
2,279,275  Aug.. 

1886 

1890 

.10 

.10 

.25 

* 

no, oro 

Nov.. 

1883 

.25 

2,790,000 

Dec. . 

1889 

.25 

• 

* 

* 

* 

1,510,03) 

Nov.. 

1889 

.50 

ilfg 

Nov.. 
Mar . 
July. 
June 

1887 

1890 

1890 

-V) 

.15 

.05 

.10 

• 

June 

1.50,3)0 

1890 

.15 

« 

•• 

990,3*) 

Mar . 

1886 

1.3) 

* 

il  : 

July. 
May . 

1891) 

189X 

.25 

.25 

* 

229,314 

» 

Dec.. 

1885 

.25 

.500,3*)  2  •  . 

100,3*)  100,  »  . 

ia),3«)  100 . 

80,3*)  10 . 

.3)0,03)  2  •  . 

560,03)  1  »  . 

31*1,3*)  10 . 

300,3*)  5  . 

100,3*)  100  . 

;**),03)  5  45,(X«)  Jan..  1889  .15 

25,000  20  . 

l(*1,3*l  2 . 

33),3*1  IX . 

40,03)  25  280,3*)  May  .  1887  8.(*) 

300,(*»)  10  ♦  . 

40,(*)U  25 . 

50,310  25  . 

lOO.OOO  13) . 

110,3*,  13)  1,46.1,03)  Jan..  1889  .10 

100,3*1  10  *  . 

500,3*1  10  •  . 

100,03)  10  58.5,3*)  Mar .  1890  ..56' 

250.310  1  .  I . 

13),)««)  Ilk)  2,766,96;i|May .  1890  .25' 

231,000  2  •  . 

23),3*)  5  •  . 

1(*),3I)  2 . 

I,03),3»;  1  •  . 

10U,3k)  1  •  . 

40,3*1  25  ;;;;; 

1(*',(131  1(1 . 

lOO.OUU  100  23),03)  Oct. .  1889  ,‘2.V 

100,3*)  1  *  . 

200,3*)  10  *  "■ 

131,(100  13)  8.5,1**)  April  1890  .  25’ 

I3),(**)  lOO  20,03)' Nov. I . 

31,(*)0  10  a)8,3*)|  Dec..  1881  .10 


8.5,l**l!April  1890;  .25 
30,031]  Nov.  I.... . 


HP  tpev. .  IPWI  .10 

125,3*)  13)1  •  .  .... 

43),03)  25! . . 

500,03)  101  *  . |....  . 

115,23)  13)!  3,882,««)  Dec. .  1889  .25" 

200,000  lol . L... 

131,)**)  13)  16,5.3*)  Aug..!  1890  [uV 

13),(«)U  13)  405,(»«)  Aug..  1890  .1;, 

.5l«),(i:)0  1  *  . 

!13).3*)  25  »  . . 

1(*),(*«)  1  *  . 

310,3*)  2  •  .  . 

112,03)  13)  l,.573,0l*;  Mar..  1890  ..50  ' 

250,3*1  1  *  . 

150,031  lo  •  . 

:i(»),3*)  10 . 

250,3*)  1  *  . 

500,(«*)  1  ♦  .  ■■■■ 

80,3*)  25'  147,a»lJuly.  1887  .50" 

;**),(**)  51 . 

13),(»«)  Idol  288,157  July.  1888  1.08 

.tiO.UU)  51  •  . 

500,3)0  10! . . 

a3),000  2!  ♦  . 

1,0()0,(*)0  lul . 

200,000  luj . 

300,03;  25!  •  . 

100,03)  100  100,3*)  May .  1881  .25 

100,03)  13)  195,3*)  Jau..  1883  .05 

lOO.OOO  5 . 

200,000  10  . 

13),3*)  1  •  . 

5(*),(**)  10  *  . 

axi.OOO  10  .  . 

150,3*)  10 . 

150,3*1  10 . 

300,000  10  •  . 

50,03)  25  . 

23),l*)0  3!  •  . 

13), 3*)  5 . 

2,03),(**)  10  •  . 

500,3*)  10  *  . 


231,3*)  5  10,«*)!Feb..  1888  .10 

ll*),(««)  10  295,3«);May .  1888  .25 

13), 3*)  1  *  . 

13),(**1  no  •  . 

531,03)  ai  i:>,ooo  oct..  isso  .10 

100,3*)  13)  2,310,03)1  July.  1890  .25 

100,3*)  100  245,3*)  Aug..  1890  .25 

500,03)  1  . 

40,3*1  25  . 

.500,031  10  *  . 

400,000  25  . 

300,3)0  2  •  . 


O.,  Gold.  8.,  Sliver.  L.,  Lead.  C.,  Copper.  *  Non-asaessable.  4  This  <x>mpany,  as  the  Western,  up  to  December  lUth,  1881,  paid  $1,400.03).  4  Non-asscRsable  for  three  years,  i  The  Dead - 
w<x>d  previously  paid  $275,3*)  in  eleven  dividends,  and  the  Terra  $75,3*).  Previous  to  the  consolidation  In  August,  1884,  the  California  bad  paid  $31, .320, 3*)  In  dividends,  and  the  Con.  Virginia, 
24U,3lujJ3).  **  Preirloas  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Copper  Queen  with  the  Atlanta,  August,  1885,  the  Copper  Queen  bad  paid  $1,350,03)  in  dividends. 
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NEW  YORK  MINING  STOCKS  QUOTATIONS 

DIVIDEND-PAYIWC  MINES.  _  NON'DIVIDEND-PAYINC  MINES. 


Name  and  Location 

OF  Company. 

Oct.  18. 

Oct.  20. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  22. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct.  24. 

Sales. 

Name  and  Location 

OP  Company. 

Oct.  18. 

Oct.  20. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  22. 

Oct.  ®. 

Oct.  24. 

SAI.E8. 

100 

600 

■  ibo 

H.  1  L. 

H. 

L. 

H.  1  L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H.  1  L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

g 

■IT 

H. 

*2^ 

i.a 

L. 

— 

— 

. 

1.50 

Tso 

1.70 

"  i(’)6 

3.30 

2.® 

Amador,  Cal . 

.07 

.C6 

.118 

.05 

.04 

4,000 

Barcelona.  Nev . 

. 

. 

100 

:10 

Best  &  Belcher,  Nev . 

Bonanza  King.  Cal . 

iso 

ISO 

.® 

.«') 

Caledonia . 

Calumet  &  Hecia,  Mich. 

. 

29391 

. 

1.50 

294« 

291« 

Brunswick,  Cal . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

.08 

.08 

.(IK 

.(B 

.08 

5,500 

.29 

. 

400 

i6(i 

100 

Castle  Creek.  Idaho . 

Chollar,  Nev . 

3.® 

.... 

3® 

. 

4.® 

. 

Col.  &  Beaver,  Idaho _ 

2.75 

. 

Commonwealth.  Nev _ 

Comstock  T.,  Nev . 

.15 

.27 

.ie 

.14 

.is 

.ii 

4,200 

2,000 

.27 

4.(10 

3.90 

3.75 

3(X) 

Con.  Imperial,  Nev . 

21.68 

.33 

2.45 

iui 

1,0U) 

400 

190 

"iso 

2,250 

Cons.  Pacific,  Cal . 

.® 

200 

.32 

. 

Crescent,  Colo . 

2.40 

1.90 

9  5(1 

Denver  City,  Colo . 

1.95 

1.90 

El  Cristo,  Sep.  of  Col.. . . 

Exchequer . 

9..M1 

10.00 

73.45 

'siss 

9.00 

3.60 

9  5(1 

Hollywood,  Cal . 

Hom-Sllver,  Utah . 

3.45 

.  3.40 

3.45 

3.45 

3.45 

3.40 

Huron,  Mich . 

5.2S 

.40 

. 

..... 

.40 

5. 13 
_.4U 

.® 

■■!39 

1.6U 

400 

1,600 

100 

100 

300 

10(1 

1.0U) 

Iron  Hill,  Dak . 

.50 

■jou 

m 

200 

.lUI 

.500 

Justice,  Nev . 

. 

14.50 

Kingston  &  Pembroke.. 

.50 

.15 

.16 

.® 

Lacrosse,  Colo . 

..y. 

Little  Chief,  Colo . 

.  1.(10 

Lee  Basin,  Colo . 

Mexican,  Nev . 

i'ii 

i® 

.02 

1.45 

...  . 

3.® 

. 

:i!» 

Mutual  Sm.  &  Mg.  Co. . . . 
Nevada  Queen.  Nev . 

1.50 

.» 

.38 

.300 

200 

10 

:») 

10(1 

.50 

980 

900 

1.25 

N.  Commonwealth,  Nev. 

44.25 

5.(» 

Occidental,  Nev . 

'iiso 

1.90 

i!® 

430 

5.(L 

5.13 

Oriental  &  Mil.,  Nev . 

O^eola,  Mich . 

4!.ffl 

Overman.  Nev . 

. 

■  L6b(» 
TOO 
300 
1,200 
300 

“  2('l0 

"  a» 

Plymouth,  Cal . 

. 

38.(» 

2.00 

42.00 

7.88 

7.50 

42.® 

. 

Phcenlx  of  Arlz . 

Phoenix  Lead,  Colo . 

Potosl . 

.90 

.® 

6.88 

.06 

.55 

.82 

.® 

.90 

.® 

.88 

.® 

p.® 

.® 

.8'< 

.88 

.85 

. 

7.75 

7.00 

Rappahannock.  Va . 

.06 

. 

Santa  Fe,  Colo . 

. 

3.®i . 

100 

200 

300 

800 

200 

(iUO 

25 

4U0 

S.  Sebastian . 

3.50 

Scorpion . 

“iio 

.4(1 

.14 

Shosnone . 

Sliver  King,  Arlz . 

.15 

.12 

.is 

silver  Hill .  ■  ■■■ 

~® 

Silver  Queen . 

.88 

....1 .  . 

Sullivan  Con..  Dak... 

1.50 

1.20 

Sutro  Tunnel.  Nev . 

.12 

1.® 

.11 

“lb 

1.® 

2,100 

900 

(00 

Soft 

. 1 . 

Sutter  Creek.  Cal.... 

1.® 

1.® 

3.3o 

. 

Union  Cons..  Nev . 

Yellow  Jacket.  Nev . 

l25 . 

3.30 

3.®' . 

Utah,  Nev . 

i.® 

i.® 

i.® 

i.® 

•  Ex.  dividend.  +  Dealt  In  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex.  Unlisted  securities.  Dividend  shares  sold,  13, l.W.  Non^llvldend  shares  sold,  35, «T0. 


BOSTON  MINING  STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


Name  of  Company. 

Oct.  17.  1  Oct.  18. 

Oct.®. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  22. 

Oct.  ®. 

19.® 

1 

1 

. I . 

. ( . 

1 

...  1  ...  .. 

‘ 

1 

Bost.  ft  Mont.,  Mont . 

53.®  52.00  »..50  54.00 

. . 1... . 

».(* 

53.75 

54.25  52.88 

. . 

53.50  53.(X) 

. . 

54.00  52.ai 

. 1 . 

Calumet  ft  Hecia,  Mich.. 
Catalpa,  Colo . 

293 

290 

293  . 

.®  ..HO 

. 

294 

298 

292« 

294 

293 

292  '290 

. 1 . 

Dunkln,  Colo . 

Eureka,  Nev . 

Franklin,  Mich . 

21.00 

®.UU 

. 

.85 . 

. 1 . 

.68 

..:™ 

.63 

■20.75 

21.® 

21.00 

.70 

. 

21.® 

21.00 

..... 

. 

Kearsarge... . 

15.50 

15.®  16.00  15.00 

. 1 . 1 . 

i.V(jb 

13.75 

14.50 

13.® 

13.75 

. 

14.00 

13.75 

.  . 

1 

. 

. 

. 

Osceolai  Mich . 

41.® 

41.00 

43.00  41.75 

4i® 

41.. 50 

42.00 

41.00 

. 

41.00 

. 

39.® 

112 

109 

. 

. 1 . 

. 

. 

; "i. ;  .I.::; 

. 

Tamarack,  Mich . 

184 

183  184  |183 

184 

183 

. 

179 

175 

179 

175 

17HJi  166 

Sales. 
125 


4,121 


2,250 


2,;545 


Boston  ;  Dividend  shares  sold,  14,070. 


j  Name  of  Company.  |  Oct.  17.  1  Oct.  is. 

Oct.®. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  ®. 

Oct.®. 

Sales. 

1  AHouez,  Mich . 

5.® 

5.® 

® 

115 

1  Arnold,  Mich . 

|BB| 

1.® 

1  Aztec,  Mich . 

mill 

;  Brunswick,  Cal . 

umi 

'403 

.505 

Butte  ft  Boston,  Mont. . . . 
Centennial,  Mich . 

ii.bfi 

21.(» 

18.® 

18.00 

ii® 

18.00 

is. 66 
®.(« 

26.06 

19.13 

Comstock,  T.,  Nev .  . . 

Copper  Falls  Mg . 

Crescent,  Colo . 

1  Dana,  Mich . 

;  Don  Enrique,  N.  M . 

!  Hanover,  Mich . 

Humboldt,  Mich . 

'  Hungarian,  Mich . 

.25 

• 

160 

175 

Hnnin,  Mich . 

S.Wl 

;  Mesnard,  Mich . 

:.... 

National,  Mich . 

1.75 

Ul) 

:  Native,  Mich . 

* 

Oriental  ft  M.,Nev . 

,  Phoenix . 

. 1 . 

i  Pontiac . 

1 

1  Rappahannock,  Va . 

1  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex . 

.® 

*  * 

.5() . 

. . 1..  . 

) 

. 53 

' 

900 

1  Shoshone,  Idaho . 

South  Side,  Mich . 

Star . 

1  Washington,  Mich . 

. 

1 

. . 

. 

. 1 . 

Non-dlvldend  shares  sold,  2,358. 


Total  Boston,  16,428. 


COAL  STOCKS. 


Name  op  Company, 


American  Coal... 

Cambria  Iron . 

Cameron  Coal  &  I.  Co 

Ches.  &0.  RR . 

Chic.  &  Ind.  Coal  RR 

Do.  pref . 

Col.  C.  &  1 . 

Col.  Hocking  C.  I. 
Consolidation  Coal.. 

Del.  &  H.  C . 

D..  L.  &  W.  RR . 

Hocking  Vailey . 

Hunt.  &  Broad  Top. 

Do.  pref . 

Illinois  C  &  Coke  Co 
Lehigh  C.&N  ... 
Lehigh  Valley  RR 
Lehigh  &  Wilk.Coal 

Mahoning  Coal . 

Marshall  Con.  Coal . . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Morris  &  Essex . 

New  Central  Coal. . . 

N.  J.  C.  RR . 

N.  Y.  &  S.  Coal . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  &  West 

Do.  pref . 

N.Y.  fePerryC.  &I 
Norfolk  &  West.RR. 

Do.  pref . 

Penn.  Coal . 

Penn.  RR . 

Ph.  &  R.  RR..  . 

Sunday  Creek  Coal.. 

Do.  pref . 

Tennessee  0.  &  I.  Co. 

Do.  pref . 

Westmoreland  Goal. 


100; 


100 


Oct.  18. 

Oct.  20. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  -22. 

Oct.  23. 

Oct  24. 

■ 

Sales. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

H. 

L. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

46 

2m 

45ji 

i5% 

25 

44^ 

2i% 

45^4 

2*% 

4.5 

2496 

4694 

2494 

139V6 

145 

3144 

23V6 

4746 

4546 

2196 

4644 

25 

4^ 

24^ 

4516 

2196 

13896 

14394 

m. 

.  4544 
2444 

4,5.35 

2,920 

137 

31 

137K 

144>6 

sm 

143 

30 

ism 

144 

3096 

i%46 

14444 

3046 

2346 

i.cis 

4-2.685 

8,430 

110 

440 

30H 

29Vt 

i4346 

2994 

14256 

29 

47 

5^ 

olV, 

hiii 

51% 

52 

51% 

52 

5194 

236 

759 

51M 

5294 

5196 

> 

10<6 

11346 

1046 

112 

10 

600 

1,450 

112 

iii 

11294 

iii 

110 

. 

7 

6H 

7 

2846 

2-20 

500 

100 

170 

600 

27% 

27 

2846 

9 

. 

19 

5896 

19 

5794 

5SH 

58 

,58 

5746 

mi 

37^ 

52% 

37H 

5296 

36^ 

52% 

37% 

. 

5294 

37^ 

5296 

3746 

Pi 

5256 

36^6 

4,958 

*'82,068 

3746 

3646 

43 

43^ 

4^^ 

m 

42H 

4344 

4294 

4294 

42 

4246 

4146 

4,900 

. 

. 

_ 

Sian  FraneiM‘o  ITIinIng  Stock  ((uotattona. 


Company. 


Alpha . 

Alta . 

Belcher . 

Belle  Isle. . . . 
Best  &  Bel. . 

Bodie . 

,  Bulwer. . 

!  Chollar . 

Com’wealth 
I  Con.  C.  &  V. 

i  Con.  Pac _ 

Crown  Point 
Eureka  C... 
Gould  &  C. 
Grand  Prize 
I  Hale  &N  ... 

M.  W  hite... 

Mexican.  ... 
Mono . 

I  Mt.  Diablo.. 

Navajo . 

Nev.  Queen. 

N.  Belle  Isle 
N.Com’w’lth 

Ophir . 

Potosl . 

Savage . 

Sierra  Nev.. 
Union  Con.. 

Utah . 

Yellow  Jak . 


**3alesln  New  York,  19.930:  in  Philadelphia.  32,118.  Total  ealea.  131,600. 


Closing  Quotations. 


Oct. 

17. 

Oct. 

18. 

Oct. 

20. 

Oct. 

21. 

Oct. 

22. 

Oct. 

23. 

i.io 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

.00 

3. -25 
2.‘20 
.30 
3.20 
2.50 
4.75 

.90 

3  25 
2.40 
.35 
3.10 
2.. 50 
4.15 

.90 

3.40 

2  85 
..55 
3.15 
2.50 
4.20 

.90 

3.40 

2.85 

.50 

3.25 

2.35 

4.35 

.W 

3.55 

2.70 
.45 

3.35 

2.75 

4.70 

1.00 

3.55 

2.40 

.40 

3.35 

2.35 
4.60 

'2'.«)" 

4.00 

2.35 

2.75 

2.70 

2.80 

2.90 

2.30 

2.30 

2  35 

2.45 

2  40 

2.10 

2.05 

2.05 

. 

2.00 

2.10 

2.05 

ii5 

.75 

3  05 
.95 

3.05 

1.45 

3.65 

1.45 

3.40 

1.45 

2.00 

.45 

.85 

1.35 

3.15 

1.30 

.30 

.80 

1.35 

.35 

.80 

1.35 

.40 

.75 

1.40 

.40 

.70 

1  35 

.45 

.90 

.90 

1.60 

4.9>1 

6.63 

3.15 
3.2P 
3.05' 

1.15 
3.95 

4.80 

6  63 
3.20 
3.00 
2.90 
1.15 
3.2S 

4.70 

6.25 

3.10 

3.00 

2.90 
1.15 

3.90 

4.80 

6.75 

3.15 
3.00 
2.90 

1.15 
3.13 

4.7.5 

6.75 

3.00 

3  15 
3.00 
1.15 

s.ts 

4.90 
6.75 
3.40 
3.35 
3.10 
1.S5 

3.90 
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STOCK  nARKKT QUOTATIONS. 

Baltimore,  Itld. 

Bid.  Asked. 

t'OMP.tXY.  L.  H.  L.  H. 

Atlantic  Coal . $  — fl.OOnfl.lO 

Balt.  &  S.  C . 121"  .13  .15(«  .16 

Bit?  Vein  Coal .  .70  .7K«!  .SO 

Conrad  Hill .  —  .10 

Cons.  Coal . 2&.«  .26^6  .2716 

IHamond  Tu'inel .  —  .40 

Geoiye’s  Crk.  C .  1.12  I.l3i«l.l5 

Lake  Chrome  .  .10  ....j 

Maryland  &  Charlotte  ...  — 

North  State .  .10  — 

Silver  Valley . 60i«  .te  .67(%  .69 

Prices  bid  and  asked,  lowest  and  high¬ 
est,  during  the  week  ending  October  23. 


Birmingham 

,  Ala. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

('OMl'ANY. 

L.  H. 

L.  H. 

Ala. Coal  &  I.  Co . 

$1"0 

Ala.  Conn .  C .  &  C.  Co. 

$23 

Ala.  R.  Mill  Co . 

$60 

•Alice  Furnace . 

$103 

Anna  Howe  G.  Mg.Co. 

$-'Ht 

Bessemer  Land . 

$3i 

Bir.  Mg.  &  .Mfg . 

9^ 

Cahaba  Coal  Mg.  Co. 

'?i4* 

$70 

Camille  Gold  Mg.  Co. 

De  hardeleben  C.  & 

1.  Co . 

5563  )*> 

$65 

Decat.  L  imp . 

812 

Decatur  Min.  L . 

$21 

Ensley  Land  . 

$9 

$16 

‘Eureka . 

Florence  L.  &  Mg. 

<*$9H 

$10214 

Co . 

$20 

$21 

Gadsen  Land . 

$m 

$514 

Hecla  Coal  Co . 

$10 

Hen.  S.  &  M.  Co . 

Jagger-Townl’y  C.  & 

<:.  Co . 

$.55 

$65 

$8W. 

$10 

Mag-Ellen  . 

$100 

Marv  L(}e  C.  &  R.Co. 

$■2.1 

Shetileld  C.  &  1.  Co... 

$51 

SIoss  1.  &  S  . 

$9([)L, 

$40 

♦Sloss  1.  &  S  . 

$93 

."iloss  1.  &  S . 

'Tuscaltxisc  C.  I.  &  L. 

$15 

$60 

Co . 

$22 

Ten.  C.  A-  1.  Co . 

$13 

“  pref . 

$90 

Vulcan  C.  &  C.  Co  . 

$5 

Nellie . 

OldColonv . , 

Pat  Murphy,  Colo . 1014 

RichmondHili'.  ’.  V.'.'.'. 

Samoa . 

Silver  Age,  Colo .  1,60 

Small  Hopes,  Colo . 85 

Tourtelotte . 

West  Granite,  Mont....  1.00 

Wire  Patch . 10 

Yuma.  Ariz . 3714 


Truat  Stoeka.  Oct,  24, 

The  following  closing  potations  are 
reported  to-day  by  C.  I,  Hudson  &  Co,, 
members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange: 

vir*  A'rira 

Am.  Cotton  Oil.  Tr.  Repts. . . .  |1914@|19?4 

Cattle  Trust . @14 

Distillers’  &  Cattle  Feeders’.  46 1-6@  47 

Linseed  Oil .  4794@  48 

National  Lead .  1914@ 

Standard  OH .  166  @167 

Sugar  Refineries. .  6714@  6714 

Sales  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
week  ending  Oct.  24 :  ^Price-s 

Sales.  H.  L. 
‘American  Cotton  OH...  700  1914  1914 

National  Lead .  13.290  201t  1914 

Sugar . 499,251  7414  6114 

*  Trust  receipts. 


PoreiKO  Quotatlona. 

lioiidun.  Oct.  11. 
Company.  Highest.  Lowest. 

Almada,  Mex .  Is.  6d.  Is. 

Amador,  Cal .  £14 

Appalachian,  N.  C .  9d,  3d, 

Canadian  Phos.,  Can,..  £14  £14 

Colorado,  Colo .  4s.  3d,  3s.  9d. 

Comstock,  U  tah .  . 

Cordova .  . 

Cons,  Esmeralda,  Nev.  3s.  28.  6d. 

Denver  Gold,  Colo .  6d. 


Woodstock  I.  Co —  —  ^iO 

Ihrices,  highest  and  lowest,  bid  and 
asked  during  week  ending  October  20. 

•  Bonds.  1  First  mortgage.  H  Second 
mortgage.  “  Without  interest. 


Columbia  Oil  Co .  2.75 

Consolidated  Gas  Co . 

i:ast  End  E.  Light  Co . 

East  End  Gas  Co . 

Forest  Oil. .  ■■■; 

Haziewood  Oil  Co .  50.5 

La  Noria  .Mining . 19 

Luster  Mg.  Co . '18..j0 

Mansfield  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Manuf’turers  GasCo.  16.00 

Nat.  Gas  Co.  of  W.  Va  . 

N.Y.&  Clev.GastJoal.  .32.0'> 

Ohio  Valley  Gas .  2'l.0<t 

Pennsylvania  Gas . 

I’eoplc’s  NaAiral  Gas . 

People’s  N.  G.  &  P. 


Garfield.  Nev 


La  Luz,  Mex. 


New  Consolidated. 


Co .  •11.25.''*I.5.(HI  ‘11.,t0 

Philadclphi.a  t'o . ■27.01  '28.75  ‘27.75 

Pine  Run  GasCo . . 

I‘ilt8nurg  Gas .  7.5.o:i  7.5.(X) 

.Silverton  Mg.  Co -  1..'>1)  2.50  1.63 

South  Side  Gas .  '25  @1  2.5.0" 

TunaOilt’o .  CiO.O.I  66.(X) 

I'nionUas .  .■ 

Washington  Oil  Co..  85.(Kl  96. (HI  87.00 

W'hou.sc  Brake  Co..  74..50<"7.5.<XI  74. ,50 
W’houseA.  B.  Co... .11-2.00  11.5.00  115.00 
W’house  E. Light.  ..‘2.5.00  ‘29.00  *28.25 

W’moreland  &  Camb .  1.5.00  15.00 

Wheeling  Gas . *17.00  ‘19..50  *18.50 

Yankee  Girl  Mg . 

•  Actual  scUing  price. 

Prices  bid  and  asked  and  sales  during 
week  ending  Oct.  22: 

Luster  Mining . 235  shs.  $18%'"11994 

People’s N.G.&  P.Co.  50  “  ('»J14l4 

Philadelphia  Gas  C0..370  *  f27(«$^8^ 

West.  Electric . 2.55  “  ('»*28>4 

Wheeling  Gas . 100  C  i«$18 


CLOSING  PRICES. 


1  Fa. 

Get 

.  22. 

B. 

A.  Closing 

$39.00 

$39.00 

35.00 

$18.U) 

47..50 

.  35.0) 

10.00 

37.50 

.  2.75 

3.50 

3.13 

,  50.  50.75 

.50.75 

.  .19 

.20 

.2) 

.*18..')0 

*20.00 

*19.13 

16.00 

2''.0!) 

isilM) 

.32.0) 

21.00 

30.00 

22.00 

ll.(X) 

li.OO 

’11.25 

i.6*1.5.(H) 

‘H.,50 

•27.01 

*28.75 

‘27.75 

75.0:1 

75.(X) 

l.'iO 

2.50 

1.63 

25  (X) 

•25.(X' 

(Xi.OI 

66.(X) 

8).(K) 

!(6.(XI 

87.00 

.  74..50<"7.5.(X) 

74.,50 

.11 -LOO 

ll.5.(X) 

115.(X) 

.  ‘25.00 

‘29.00 

*28.25 

1.5.00 

15.00 

.*17.(10 

‘19..50 

*18.50 

New  Flagstaff,  Utah.. 


Is. 

6d. 

2s. 

Is. 

£2t4 

£2 

2s.  9d. 

28.  3d. 

2s. 

Is. 

28. 

Is.6d. 

is.  6d. 

6d. 

2s.  3d. 

Is.  9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

20s.  6d. 

178.  6d. 

208.  6d. 

198.  6d. 

6s.  9d. 

6s.  3d. 

9d. 

3d. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

4s. 

38.  6d. 

ssi'ed. 

38. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

£4 

£314 

Is. 

6d. 

£94 

£94 

168.  6d. 

158.  6d. 

£11 16 

£94 

9s. 

8s. 

£114 

£14 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

Is. 

6d. 

5s.  6d. 

48.  6d. 

£11-16 

£9-16 

Is. 

6d. 

88. 

78. 

Is.  3d. 

9d. 

Is.  6d. 

Is. 

(XlUHANY. 

Bid. 

Asked. 

.5, lams,  Colo . 

$1.95 

$2.02)4 

American  &  Settle . 

.)50 

.8214 

Aztec,  N.Mex . 

.07 

.10 

Bi-MclalHc . 

34  00 

34.50 

Central  HHver . 

.‘2214 

.2394 

Cleveland,  Colo . 

.65 

.0514 

Cleveland  &  An’r . 

.06)4 

.0714 

C-ojur  d'Alene . 

1.10 

1.1214 

Elizabeth . 

Gold  King  . 

.ii 

.1414 

Granite  Mountain,Mont. 

16..5U 

47.50 

I.  jT  l..  i’olo . 

La  Union . 

.0814 

.09 

Uttle  Albert . 

.20 

.2114 

Montroee  Placer,  Colo.. 

.3894 

.4214 

Major  Budd,  Mont . 

.f)414 

.07 

MerJean  Imp . 

.10 

.15 

Mickey  Breen . 

1.7214 

1.75 

Mountain  Key . 

,50 

.‘^ierra  Buttes,  Cal .  5s.  6d.  Is.  6d. 

“  Plumas  Eur., Cal.  £11-16  £9-16 

Sonora,  Mex .  Is.  6d.  1 

United  Mexican,  Mex.  88.  78.  I 

U.  H.  Placer,  Colo .  Is.  3d.  9d. 

Viola  Lt..  Idaho .  Is.  6d.  Is. 

Highest  and  lowest  prices  during  the 
week  ending  October  11. 

Paris.  Oct.  9. 

Francs. 

Belniez.  Spain .  800.00 

Callao,  V'enez  .  .56.25 

Callao  Bis.,  Venez .  6.50 

East  Oregon,  Ore .  7.50 

Forest  Hill  Divide.  Cal .  95.00 

Golden  River,  Cal .  130.00 

“  “  paits  .  30.00 

Lexington.  Mont  .  120.00 

*•  parts .  4  00 

Rio  Tinto,  Spain  .  650.00 

Tharsis,  Spam . '. . .  157.50 


CURRENT  PRICES. 

Those  quotations  are  for  wholesale  lots 
in  New  York. 

CIfl£.mCAL.N  AND  jraiNERAUS. 

Acid— Acetic,  ¥  100  lbs . fl.75@$2.00 

Muriatic,  18°  P  100  lbs  . l.OOcal.M 

Muriatic,  20°  P 100  lbs . 1.12)4(«t.75 

Muriatic.  22°  ¥  100  lbs . 1.37>4s'2.00 

Nitric,  36°  ¥  HIO  lbs . 4.00«»4.29 

Nitric,  42°  ?!  100  lbs . &00(3i6.‘25 

Oxalic.  ¥100  lbs . . 6.50(ff  10.50 

.Sulphuric,  60°  ¥  100  lbs . ..80(al.25 

Sulphuric,  66°  ¥  100  lbs . 1.00(<»1.75 

Alkali- 

Refined.  48  p.  c . 294 

Refined,  58° . 294<“3 

Alum— Lump,  ¥  lb . : . 194 

Ground,  ¥  lb .  1J^'?2 

Lump  ¥  tou,  Liverpool .  £4  17  6 

Sulphate  of  Alumina,  ¥  ton . £4 10 

Ammonia— Sul.,  ¥  100  lbs . 3.15 

Carb,  ¥tt. . 7^8^ 

Aqua  Ammonia— 18°  ¥  lb . .  ....494 

20°,  ¥  tt. .  6 

22°,  ¥  lb . 6(«7 

26°,  ¥». .  10@11 

A  inmonlateH— Azotine,  ¥ 

unit .  1  85@  2  00 

Blood,  dried,  red,  ¥  unit, west  1  80@  1  90 

low  grade,  ¥ 
unit .  1  70@  1  80 


Concentrated  tankage,  ¥ 

unit .  1  75@  1  80 

Bones,  rough,  ¥  ton . 20  00@23  00 

ground,  ¥  ton . 25  00@28  00 

Bone  black,  refuse,  ¥  ton _ 17  50@19  50 

Kieserite  . .  6  00@  6  50 

Fish  guano,  dried .  .18  50(619  00 

acidulated . 10  00(6—  00 

wet .  8  50@  9  59 

Phosphate  rock,  f.o.h  Char’n - @ - 

undried .  — @  6  — 

dried .  7  00@  7  50 

ground .  8  00@11  50 

Acid  phosphate,  lit  per  unit.  72^@  75 

Araenic— White,  powdered  ¥  tb..3!4(<*3t4 

Red  ¥  tb . 594@.» 

White  at  Plymouth,  ¥  ton  . i^2  2  6 

Aabealoa— Am.,  ¥  ton . $50((r$.300 

Italian,  ¥  ton,  c.  i.  f.  L’pool _ £18@£60 

Aahea-Pot,  Ist  sorts,  ¥  Ib . 4^@494 

Pearl .  .  654(66^ 

Aaplialtum— P.  ton . 13  00 

Prime  Cuban,  ¥  lb . 4]^'t5!»4c. 

Hard  Cuban.  P  ton .  $28.00 

Trinidad,  refined,  ¥  ton .  $%.00 

Egyptian  ....*. .  8@9 

Barium— Nitrate,  ¥  R) .  ^68t4 

Barjrtea— Sulph.,  Am.  prime  whitel7@20 
Sulph., foreign,  floated, ¥  ton..l9H@21.5b 

Sulph.,  oif  color,  ¥  ton . 11.50(nl4.00 

Carb.,  lump,  f.  o.  b.  L’pool,  ton . £6 

No.l.Casks,  Runcorn,  “  “  ..  £4  10  0 

No.  2.  bags,  Runcorn,  “  “  315  0 

Bleach— Over  35  p.  c  .  ¥  tb....l.57V4('>'1.60 

Borax— Refined,  ¥  . . 95i@994 

Concentrated .  ..  794® 894 

Refined  “  Liverpool  ¥  ton . £^ 

Hrlmatone— See  Sulphur, 

Bromine— ¥  tb . 37@38 

Chalk— ¥  ton .  1.75 

Precipitated,  ¥  Ib .  494(.«5 

China  Clay— English,  ¥  ton  13.50@  18.50 

Southern,  ¥  ton .  13. .50 

Chrome  Wellow*r¥tb . 10@2 

Cobalt-Oxide,  ¥  lb .  2.60(62.90 

I  Copper— Sqlph.EngIi8hWk8.ton£20@ £21 

Copperaa— Common,  ¥  100  lbs .  70 

Best,  ¥100  lbs . 75@1.00 

Liverpool,  ¥  ton,. in  casks .  £1  15s. 

Cream  of  Tartar— Am.  99X.  ...  221^ 

Powdered,  99  p.  c .  23 

Kmery— Grain,  ¥  Ib .  4^65 

Flour,  ¥  lb .  294@3i4 

Feld(spar— Ground,  ¥  ton .  15.00 

!  Puller^a  Earth— Lump,  ¥  bbl..  90(695 

Powdered,  ¥  Ib .  1^<62 

tiiypHnm— Calcined,  ¥  bbl .  1.25@1.50 

Iodine— Resublimed  .  2.75 

Kalnlt— ¥ton .  f9.75@$10 

Kaolin— See  China  Clay. 

Lead- Red,  ¥  Ib .  694(<»9 

W’hite,  American,  in  oil.  ¥tb _  694(a714 

White,  English,  ¥  Ib . 8^68K 

Acetate,  or  sugar  of,  white .  12(613 

Nitrate .  9(610 

lilme  Acetate- Amer.  Brown  .95(61.00 
“  Gray  1.75(6l.87>4 

Ultharee— Powdered,  ¥  tb . 

English  flakf,  ¥  Ib .  9(69H 

maKnealte-Greek,  ¥  ton .  20,00 

iVanKaneae— Crude,  per  unit.. .  23(628 

Oxide,  ground,  per  lb .  2l4@fiV4 

mercuric  Chloride —( Corro¬ 
sive  Sublimate}  ¥  tb .  70(672 

JBetallic  Paint— Brown  per  ton.  $^<r25 

Red . $-20(a25 

mineral  Wool-  ¥  Ib  .  2 

mica— In  sheets  according  to  size. 

Ist  quality.  ¥  Ib .  25(6!t6.00 

Naphtha-Black .  6I1 

Ochre -Yellow,  “B.  F.,”  ¥  ton. 

f.  o.  b.  mUl . 30.00 

“J.  F.  L.  S.,”  ¥  Ib.  ex  dock .  214 

Yellow  .  10(6’25 

Rochelle .  1.35(«rl.5<» 

Washed  Dutch . 5@— 

Washed  French .  194('r‘2V4 

W' ashed  Nat  Oxford,  Lumu _ 6V@6694 

YV ashed  Nat  Oxford,  Powder _ l7t<»7V4 

Golden .  394("4 

Domestic .  94(6lW> 

Domestic,  for  O.  C.  &  W.  P . 9^(ffl 

01la«  mineral—  , 

Cylinder,  light  filtered .  15(620 

Dark  filtered .  14(<r21 

Extra  cold  test .  — (<*- 

Dark  steam  refined . 10(618 

Phosphate  Bock- S.  Carolina, 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Charleston.  .6.00«i7.25 

Ground,  ex  vessel  New  York _ 11.00 

Canadian  Apatite,  lump.  f.  o.  b.  at 

Montreal,  ¥  ton . 16.00 

Phosphorus— ¥  Ib . 64(665 

Precip.,  red  . . . 100(6lo2 

white . 100(6103 

Plumbago— Ceylon,  ¥  Ib .  4(65 

American,  ¥  Ib .  5(67 

Potassium— Cyanide,  ¥Ib . 39(640 

Bromide,  ¥  lb .  33 

Chlorate,  English,  ¥  lb .  .  .11@14 

Chlorate,  powdered . 13@tl 

Carb,  ¥lb.., . 4.70(65.54 

Caustic,  ¥  lb . 7^68 

Iodide . 2,6^62.70 

Muriate,  ¥  100  lbs' . 1.77J4@1.82i4 

Nitrate,  refined,  ¥  lb . 6(68 

Bichromate,  ¥  lb . 1014(611 

Dble.  m’ure  salt,  basis  of  48(650f, 

1.12@1.20 

Sulphate,  basis  of  90:(  ¥  100  lbs. 

2.02^(62.05 

Yellow  Prussiate . 17l4@18 

Red  Prussiate . 42(645 

Pumice  Stone— Select  lumps,  lb.  394 

Original  cks.,  ¥  Ib .  194(62 

Powdered,  pure,  ¥  Ib .  2k@294 

Pyrites— Non-cupaeous,  p.  units  lOd. 

Quartz— Ground,  ¥  ton . 14.00@  16.00 

Rotten  Stone— Powdered,  ¥  Ib.  3t4@3i4 

Lump,  ¥lb .  6@10 

Salt— Liverpool,  ground,  ¥  sack  75@80 

Turk’s  Island,  ¥  bnsh .  26@28 

S»lt  Calte-¥  B> .  60@fi2M 

Saltpeter— Crude.  ¥  Ib .  5H@5« 


Refined,  ¥  Ib .  6(68 

Sllex.  ¥  ton . 14@25 

Soda— Carb  Ash.  48X . $.S()@1.55 

“  high  test . 1.50(61.55 

Caustic,  18<. .  . 1.50@1.55 

“  high  test . —(6  — 

Newcastle,  48JC . —  (a  — 

“  high  test . 1.50@1.55 

Bicarb,  English . 3.50@3.75 

*'  A  merican .  3@394 

Crystal,  carbonate .  1.95@2.00 

Caustic,  60? . 3.40@5..50 

“  70? . 3.15@3.2.5 

‘  74? . 3.15(63.25 

“  77? . 3.15(63.20 

Sal,  English . 1.15(61.25 

American . 1.10@1.15 

Nitrate . 1.80(61.85 

Piussiate . 17^618 

Phosphate . 7@18 

Stannate . ^«15 

Strontium— Nitrate,  ¥  Ib .  9(6914 

Sulphur— Roll,  ¥  tt) .  l94 

Flour,  ¥lb .  20 

Crude  Brimstone,  2s..  ¥  ton .  22  00(623.00 
Crude  Brimstone.Sds,  ¥  ton..  20.50(621.50 
ylvlnlt,  23(g^f,  S.F.P.,per  unit.40(642t4 

Talc— Ground  French,  ¥  lb .  114(61^4 

Domestic,  ¥  ton . $18(6$20 

c,  i.  f.  Liverpool,  ¥  ton .  £4  5 

Terra  Alba— French . 80@85 

English . 75(680 

American,  No.  1 .  —  (6— 

American,  No.  2 .  40(650 

T1  n— Cry  stals . 15^6 16 

Vermillion— American,  ¥  Ib  .  61 

English  ¥  lb  .  82@85 

Vlirlol— (Blue),  Ordinary,  ¥  lb.  5>4(6594 

Extra,  ¥  Ib .  7 

Zinc  Oxide- Am.,  Dry,  ¥  Ib.  .  414 

Antwerp,  Red  Seal,  ¥  lb .  6(6614 

Paris,  Red  ^nl,  ¥  Ib  _  614@7 

♦.Spot. 

THE  RARER  mETAUS. 
Aluminum— (Metallic),  per  lb.$1.50(6$2 

Sheet,  per  lb .  2.50 

Arsenic— (Metallic),  per  lb . 40 

Barium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  4.00 

Bismuth- iMetallic),  per  lb .  2.75 

Cadmium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.00 

4:alclum— (Metallic),  per  gram _  10.00 

Cerium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Chromium- (Metallic),  per  gram.  1.00 

Cobalt— (Metallic),  per  lb .  6.()0 

Didymlum— (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.t'0 

Erbium— (Metallic),  per  gram .  7.50 

Gallium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ 140.00 

Uliiclniim— (Metallic,,  per  gram..  12.00 

Indium— (Metallic),  per  gram _ ■.  9.00 

Iridium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  7.00 

hanihannm— (Metallic),  per  gr..  10.00 

hltblum— (Metallic),  per  grram _  10.00 

HaKneslum  Per  lb .  4.50 

Hauganese— (Metallic),  per  lb .  1.10 

Cbem.  pure,  per  oz.  10.00 
JBolybdeunm— (Metallic),  per  gm  .50 
Niobium- (Metallic),  ger  gram...  5.00 

Osmium— IMetallic),  per  oz . 65.00 

Palladium- (Metallic),  per  oz....  35.00 

Platinum— (Metallic),  per  oz .  15.00 

Potassium— (Metallic),  per  Ib . 28.00 

Rhodium— (Metallic),  per  gram..  5.00 
Bntbenlum-(Metallic),  per  gm..  5.50 
Rubidium-  (Metall  c),  per  gram.  2.00 

Selenium— (Metallic),  per  oz .  1.80 

Sodium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  2.50 

Strontium- (Metallic),  per  gm . 60 

'Tantallum  (Metallic),  per  gram.  9.00 

Telurlum— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

'Thallium— (Metallic),  per  gram  .  25 

Tltaulum-(Metallic),  per  gram..  2.25 
Thorium— (Metallic),  per  gram...  17.00 

'TungKleii— IMetallic),  peroz .  2.25 

Uranium— (Metallic),  per  lb .  5.00 

Vanadium— (Metallic),  per  gm...  22.00 

Yttrium— (Metallic),  per  gram _  9.00 

'Zlreonlum-(Metallic),  Iter  oz  ...  65.00 


BUILDING  HATERIAh. 

Brlcke— Pale,  ¥  1,000 .  3.50(64.00 

Jerseys,  ¥  1,000  .  5.00(65.50 

Up  Rivers,  ¥  1,000 . d25(a6.50 

Haverstraw  seconds,  ¥  1,000  ..  5.50(66.00 

Haverstraw  firsts,  ¥  1,000 . A25(67.00 

Fronts,  nominal,  ¥  1,000  . .  . 

Croton .  li.00@16.00 

Wilming:ton .  20.00@21.00 

Philadelphia .  (622.00 

Trenton .  @22.00 

Baltimore .  . 

Building  Stone  —  Amherst 

freestone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  95(«1.00 

Brownstone,  ¥  cu.  ft .  1.00(61.35 

Granite,  rough,  ¥  cu.  ft .  4^61,25 

Granite,  Scotch,  ¥  cu.  ft  .  1.00(61.15 

Cement— Rosendale,  ¥  bbl .  85(61.10 

Portland,  American.  ¥  bbl _ 2.15(62.45 

Portland,  foreign,  ¥  bbl .  2.40(62.50 

Portland,  “  special  brands  2.60@2.85 

Roman,  ¥  bbl .  2.7.5^2.90 

Keene’s  coarse,  ¥  bbl .  4.50(6,5.50 

Keene’s  fine,  ¥  bbl .  7.25(68  50 

Slate— Purple  and  green  roof¬ 
ing,  ¥100  ft .  7.00@7.50 

Red  roofing,  ¥  100  sq.  ft .  1‘2.00 

Black  roofing.  ¥  100  sq.  ft .  I.25@5.50 

Lime- Rockland,  common.  ¥  bbl  —  1.00 

Reckland,  finishing,  ¥  bbl .  1.20 

St.  John,  com.  and  finish.,  ¥  bbl.90@  95 
Glens  Falls,  com.  and  fin.,  ¥  bbl.85@1.10 

Labor— Ordinary,  ¥  day .  .  1..50@2.00 

Masons,  day .  4.00 

Plasterers,  ¥  day .  4.00 

Carpenters,  ¥  day  . 3.50 

Plumbers,  ¥  day .  3.50 

Pidnters,  ¥  day . 2.50@3.5'i 

Stonesetters,  ¥  day .  3.50@4.00 

Tilelayera,  ¥  day .  3.50® t.50 

Bricklayers,  ¥  day . 4.00 


